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To celebrate the Centenary of yee, 
Dr. M. Visvesvaraya an influential committee on an 
all India basis was formed this year. ‘That com- 
mittee constituted a sub-committee to be in charge 
of this Commemoration Volume. 


The thanks of the sub-committee are amply due 
to the several eminent men and women of our 
country who have readily responded to put on record 
their appreciations, reminiscences and homage of 
this illustrious son of India at very short notice. 


_Our beloved Rashtrapati, Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
was pleased to accede to our request and send his 
gracious. message. So also, the Vice-President, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, Central Ministers, H.H. the Maha- 
raja of Mysore and prominent men. ‘To all of them 
we tender our grateful thanks. 


The concluding section of the Volume is a brief 
life sketch of Sir M. Visvesvaraya written at our 
request by Shri H. Rangachar and Shri P. Kodanda 
Rao to whom our thanks are specially due. 


Several friends of Dr. M. Visvesvaraya were good 

enough to send some of the rare photographs which 
they have treasured as very valuable mementos. To 
them also we render our grateful thanks. 
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We are grateful to Shri K. Srinivasan, who cheer- 
fully shouldered to a large extent the responsibility 
of editing this Volume. 


We are also grateful to Shri D. N. Hosali, 
Proprietor, Hosali Press, who at great personal 
inconvenience, has printed this Commemoration 
Volume so beautifully and also to Mr. Philip Spratt 
of Mysindia who was good enough to pass the proofs. 


Even a cursory perusal of the contents of the 
Volume will show how Dr. M. Visvesvaraya has 
greatly influenced the thinking of at least three 
generations of his countrymen. He has had the 
good fortune of witnessing the full fruition of some 
of his long range schemes of development, and what 
is more, of seeing the dreams of his earlier years 
accepted by his countrymen as ideals for national 
well-being. 


While paying instinctive homage to a great man, 
the public would wish to know some details of his 
career and achievements and get a fairly clear 
picture of the nature and measure of his public 
services. ‘The collection in this Volume will, it is 
hoped, supply some of the needed information. 


N. MapHAvA Rau 
Chairman 


Messages 
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New DELHI 
AucustT 24, 1960 


I welcome the opportunity of contributing a 
short message to the Visvesvaraya Commemoration 
Volume, if for nothing else, to be able to pay my 
tribute of respect and high regards to this venerable 
gentleman. Shri Visvesvaraya has had a long span 
of active life and throughout this period service of 
the people to the best of his capacity has been his 
motto. Every field of activity with which Shri 
Visvesvaraya has been associated, be it industry or 
administration or business, bears the indelible mark 
of his conscientious and hard work. It is indeed 
lucky that we have him with us and we have the 

happiness and good fortune to celebrate his cente- 
nary. May he be spared for many more years to 
come and may his example inspire us all, is my hope 
and prayer ! 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 
PRESIDENT 
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New DELHI 
May 5, 1960 


Dr. M. Visvesvaraya is a great Engineer, a great patriot, a 
great statesman. In spite of his eminence, he is still a 
humble man at heart. 


The whole idea of planning in this country started with 
him and the industrial progress made owes its inspiration 
to his thoughts though it may not always be in conformity 
with his ideas. His very presence is an inspiration to us all. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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MYSORE 
JuLy 23, 1960 


Dr. Visvesvaraya completes one hundred years of age on 
the 15th September 1960. It should rightly be deemed as 
a day of national rejoicing for Dr. Visvesvaraya belongs not 
only to Mysore but to the whole country. His life has been 
one of intense and fruitful activity and service to the people. 


Dr. Visvesvaraya’s services as a Statesman, Engineer and 
Economist assure him of a place in history. His achieve- 
ments during the period of office in Mysore State are indeed 
too numerous to mention. It can truly be said that he was 
the person who laid the foundation for a prosperous and 
progressive future for the State. 


I join with every patriotic citizen in praying that the 
Almighty may bless Dr. Visvesvaraya with many more years 
of health and happiness. 


JAYA CHAMARAJA WADIYAR 
MAHARAJA OF Mysore 
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New DELHI 
Jury 26, 1960 


Dr. M. Visvesvaraya has served the country in many 
spheres with great distinction. He has been a pioneer in 
many fields and contributed to the progress of the country 
as a great Engineer and Administrator, always devoted to 
the service of the people at large maintaining the highest 
traditions of public service. He began working for the 
planned organisation and growth of industries at a time 
when there was little appreciation of the need of industriali- 
sation in the country. He is one of our few grand old men 
and on this happy occasion of the celebration of his Cente- 
- nary I offer him my respectful tribute and greetings. I 
wish that he may live for many more years so that we may 
have the benefit of his constructive genius and mature 
wisdom. 


GOVIND BALLABH PANT 
HoMeE MINISTER 
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New DELHI 
Jury 19, 1960 


One rarely comes across a person who has lived a hundred 
years ; it is rarer still to find a centenarian of the eminence 
of Dr. M. Visvesvaraya who has rendered such meritorious 
services to the country in regard to its economic develop- 
ment. I am indeed glad to hear that the 100th Birthday of 
Dr. M. Visvesvaraya will be celebrated in Bangalore in a 
befitting manner in September next. I wish the celebra- 


tions every success. 


MORARJI DESAI 
FINANCE MINISTER 
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New DELHI 
Jury 16, 1960 


Shri Visvesvaraya is one of those few distinguished lea- 
ders of the country in the industrial and engineering field 
whose 100th birthday celebrations we are fortunate enough 
to celebrate. He has always been a man of great vision and 
his is a life dedicated to the cause of industrialisation of our 


country. 
May he live long to see the fruition of his dreams ! 


LAL BAHADUR 
MINISTER, COMMERCE & INDUSTRIES 
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New DELHI 
juLYei43 5900 


I am glad to have this opportunity of offering my felicita- 
tions and good wishes to Bharata Ratna Dr. Sir M. Visves- 
varaya, on the auspicious occasion of his Birthday Centenary 
Celebrations. 


Dr. Sir M. Visvesvaraya is a distinguished son of India. 
His services to the country, particularly in the field of 
Engineering, are well known. May God bless him with 
health and happiness and may he live long to serve his 
countrymen. 


S. K. PATIL 
MINISTER FOR Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
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New DELHI 
Jury 15, 1960 


It is a matter of great joy that the country is celebrating 
the 100th birthday of Dr. Sir M. Visvesvaraya on the 15th 
September, 1960. The significant contribution of Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya in the field of national reconstruction and the 
part played by him in the industrialisation of our country 
are brought home more effectively as one wades through 
the life history of this great pioneer of our times. A pioneer 
in the field of bold imagination and successful execution, 
every project executed by him stands as a living monument 
to his skill as’a nation-builder. That nature has been 
generous enough to spare him for a century to enable him to 
serve his countrymen, is a fact for which we all should feel 
grateful to the Almighty. I have no doubt that the many 
monumental works, of which he is the executor, would con- 
tinue to reflect back the light of his great eminence and 
foresight for centuries to come. I join my countrymen on 
this occasion in paying my tribute to this great centenarian 
of our age for his good work in almost every field of life. 


SWARAN SINGH 
MINISTER OF STEEL, MINES & FUEL 
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New DELHI 
Jury 19, 1960 


Dr. Visvesvaraya’s services to the country have been many 
and varied, and cannot be briefly described. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution lies in his dream of economic progress 
through industrialisation, a dream which we are seeking to 
fulfil through our Five Year Plans. The great dams that 
have been built to generate hydro-electric power and the 
factories that are producing wealth for the country are a 
standing witness to his vision and genius. ‘The Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, with which he had been 
associated for many years, owes much to him and has now 
developed into a first rate centre of advanced scientific and 
engineering studies in the country. 


The best tribute that we can pay him on this happy occa- 
sion is to pledge ourselves afresh to the task of national 
reconstruction and work in the spirit which has moved him 
throughout his life. 


HUMAYUN KABIR 
MINISTER, SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
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New DELHI 
Jury 18, 1960 


Dr. Visvesvaraya is one of the great nation builders of 
India. It is our good fortune that he will be reaching his 
100th birthday just within two months. 

As I take a bird’s eye-view of the development of our 
country during the past 60 years, there is no national activ- 
ity with which he was not concerned. He had been an 
engineer of international reputation and was being con- 
sulted on national schemes in the field of engineering in its 
varied aspects almost till recently. 

He has been associated with the schemes of national re- 
construction, not only in the former Mysore State but 
throughout India. His incessant work for the development 
of our nation is such as any country could be legitimately 
proud of. 

I am confident that he will live for many years to come 
and help us—the Government and the people alike—in 
finding the right solutions to the numerous problems of 
national reconstruction. 

It has been India’s good fortune to have such eminent 
sons and daughters who have enriched our past history and 
are expected to make our future worthy of its illustrious 
past. 

I am happy that Dr. Visvesvaraya has even now kept him- 
self up to date in all the affairs of the country and has been 
in a position to advise us properly in all such matters. 

_I pray to God to extend to him a further span of life 
dedicated to the cause of the country, which he loves so 
much. 


B. N. DATAR 
MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
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New DEtuHi 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1960 


It is in the fitness of things that the Centenary of the birth 

of Dr. Sir M. Visvesvaraya is being celebrated at Bangalore 
in the headquarters of his activities. Dr. Visvesvaraya’s 
life has been a source of great inspiration not only for the 
generation which he has honoured by his career but for 
many succeeding generations to come. His contributions 
are so well known that it looks trite to say anything about 
them in detail. His work as an engineer, as a statesman, 
as a nation-builder has been so eminent as places him in the 
front rank of our leaders in the constructive work of national 
development. His work has been distinguished not only 
for its broad sweep but for the punctilious method which 
characterised it. Many a great engineering work stands as a 
permanent memorial to his vision and achievement. If we 
and those in the younger generations can muster up some- 
thing of the steadfast devotion and sincerity which Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya always brought to his work, we shall have justi- 
fied the tribute that we are paying to his life and work. 
May the Almighty spare him for us for many more years, 
serving as an inspiration for our efforts in building up our 
economic future on sure foundations. 


D. P. KARMAKAR 
MINISTER FOR HEALTH 
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DARJEELING 
May 6, 1960 


As an able administrator, economist and, above all, as a 
man of profound erudition and vision, the name of Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya will be long remembered with gratitude. His 
dynamic personality, remarkable realism and the high inte- 
erity for which he is famous will always be an inspiration to 
his admirers. As one who has had the privilege of knowing 
Dr. Visvesvaraya from my early childhood, I offer him my 
congratulations and good wishes. 


PADMAJA NAIDU 
GOVERNOR OF WEST BENGAL 
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BANGALORE- | 
Jury 21, 1960 


There are many institutions, both within Mysore and out- 
side, which owe their existence to the farsightedness of 
Dr. M. Visvesvaraya. Whether as an engineer, statesman or 
industrial administrator, he has left an indelible impression 
on any venture he undertook or any institution with which 
he was associated. 


His oft-repeated slogan “ Industrialise or Perish ”’, is indi- 
cative of his impatience in raising the standard of living of 
his countrymen. But the greatness of Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
lies, more than all these, in his detached outlook and his 
selfless dedicated service to the cause of his fellowmen. He 
is a Karmayogi and his life and example are sure to inspire 
the present and future generations for years to come. May 
it be given to him to live for many more years and render 
_useful service to humanity ! 


B.D. JATTI 
CuHIeEF MINISTER 
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BANGALORE 
June 24, 1960 


Mysore is really proud of her great son, the grand old 
man, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya. He and the late Sir Mirza 
Ismail are rightly called the architects of the erstwhile model 
State of Mysore. As a student in my teens, I had heard 
several legends about this great man. Even in those days 
his popularity had percolated among the rural folk. He 
was considered to be a genius even by the villagers. 


During the last decade I have had the privilege of often 
meeting him and exchanging ideas. Though he does not 
agree with my views on some matters, he loves me immense- 
ly. I have often tried to probe into his mind, with a view 
to find out what religion he professes and what philosophy 
of life he holds. He is a Karma Yogi without talking much 
about religion and God. He hates superstitions and mean- 
ingless rituals. Science is his Religion, human welfare his 
Philosophy and truth his God. Work is his worship. Some 
people admire him for his engineering skill ; some appreci- 
ate his administrative abilities; many remember him for 
the service he has rendered to the State. But all love him 
and respect him. 


In honouring Sir M. Visvesvaraya, we are honouring our- 
selves. I am sure that his Centenary Celebrations will be 
conducted in a befitting manner throughout the State. We 
are grateful to Providence for sparing him to be in our 
midst as a Centenarian. 


KADIDAL MANJAPPA 
MINISTER FOR REVENUE 
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BANGALORE-| 
JuLy 13, 1960 


On this great occasion, I join the millions of admirers of 
Dr. M. Visvesvaraya the world over, in praying the Almighty 
to spare him for many more years and bestow on him the 
maximum amount of mental and physical health for the 
service of India and humanity at large, so that our genera- 
tion can have the benefit and privilege of sound and mature 
advice of this centenarian statesman on the problems facing 
the country and the world. His life and work are constant 
sources of inspiration to all those who are engaged in the 
task of nation building and who have the development of 
the country at heart. 


KE. RA PIE. 
MINISTER FOR FORESTS AND [TRANSPORT 
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New DELHI 
June 5, 1960 


I am glad to join in the tributes that are being paid to 
Dr. Visvésvaraya on his attaining 100 years of age. It isa 
great occasion on which the country should recall the valu- 
able services rendered by him in many fields of national 
reconstruction. 


Nearly fifty years ago, Dr. Visvesvaraya placed before the 
country the need for planning for large-scale industrialisa- 
tion as the best means of raising standards of living. He has 
been continuously preaching this message since then, and 
it is a great satisfaction to all of us that the policy for which 
he pleaded so earnestly has now been accepted as the basis 
of India’s Five Year Plans. 


It is a privilege rarely given to any person to be associated 
with programmes of national reconstruction for such a long 
period as Dr. Visvesvaraya, and few can look back with 
pride to a life of achievement as he can. 


All of us who have known Dr. Visvesvaraya and admired 
him send him our warmest felicitations. He sets an ex- 
ample of*plain living and high thinking and devotion to 
high. causes for all of us to follow. 


V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 
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New DeEtui-4 
AprRIL 29, 1960 


I have had the privilege of knowing Bharat Ratna Dr. M. 
Visvesvaraya for many many years. The first time I saw 
him was in my father’s house when I was very young. Later 
I had the privilege of seeing with my own eyes all that he 
had contributed with his genius to the development of the 
State which he loved and which he served so faithfully 
during his entire lifetime. 


I would like to join with his many other friends in con- 
gratulating him on attaining the age of one hundred and in 
wishing him many more years of health and happiness in 
his retirement. 


AMRIT KAUR 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
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New DEtHr-l 
May 14, 1960 


I had the good fortune of meeting Sir M. Visvesvaraya on 
a few occasions. He was also good enough once to give us 
the pleasure of staying with us. Every time I saw him, I 
was surprised to see how clear and how practical his think- 
ing was, and how disciplined and orderly his life was. 


I used to read with interest any speech he made or any 
articles he wrote. His commonsense was sound and clear 
throughout. But for him the automobile industry in India 
might not have started for many more years. 


Every Indian has to be proud of him, and I am so happy 
that he has completed his 100 years. I pray to God that he 
may be spared to this country for long. 


~ 


SHRI RAM 


Reminiscences and Tributes 


b 


M.V. AS A STUDENT 


WHEN HE PASSED HIS B.E. EXAMINATION— 1884 


C., Rajagopalachari 


Grand Old Man 


I First saw Shri Visvesvaraya in Castle Kernan in 
Madras in 1896 where he was Shri Biligiri Iyengar’s 
guest. I lived there with many other Law Students 
from Mysore and we were shown the great Engineer 
who had done remarkable work in Sindh under the 
Bombay Government. 

-In the early twenties when we had a big Khadi 
Exhibition in Bangalore and I was one of the proud 
organizers, Shri Visvesvaraya honoured it with a visit 
and was charmed with the charts we had prepared 
and exhibited. I was glad and somewhat amused at 
the simple things he was pleased with. 

Later barring other casual occasions the grand old 
man was my honoured guest in Calcutta in 1947, 
when he developed great affection for me. He never 
tired after that giving me advice whenever he met 
me akout how I should keep well and live long. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s one passion in life has been 
—it still is that when he is entering his 101st year— 
the desire to see India industrially developed. His 


plan is that small industries should develop around 


3 ke. 
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every rural village and absorb the unemployed and 
part-employed rural population in small and me- 
dium size workshops of all kinds spread over the 
whole area through local initiative with Government 
assistance. 
Shri Visvesvaraya—it is good to point this out in 
these days—is a man of incorruptible integrity and 
a model of personal purity of character. His simpli- 
city and sense of correct behaviour are extraordinary, 
rising sometimes to an unbelievable degree. At his 
ereat age, after crossing 90, he would insist on 
making his calls and receiving and sending off people 
whom he respected. He would not listen to friend- 
ly advice not to take that trouble when no one would 
blame him for discourtesy. He has often surprised 
me in this way climbing steps and waiting to say 
goodbye to me at the airport and at railway stations. 
A pure soul and a great heart and a passionately 
patriotic citizen of India enters on his 101st year. 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Alyar, K.C.S.I. 


A Recluse in Personal Life 


ALTHOUGH SiR M. VIsvEsvARAYA never formally 
adopted the teaching profession, yet, in truth, for 
over two generations he has been one of the foremost 
educators of his countrymen. Born in a compara- 
tively poor family, he had however, the advantage of 
a background of learning as well as of simple living. 
_ After a very brilliant academic career, he entered 
service in the Bombay State as an engineer and for 
over a quarter of a century, his life was spent in 
Western India. He soon distinguished himself as 
an inventor and designer of new types of machinery 
and appliances and his system of automatic gates 
enabled him to ensure an adequate water supply to 
Poona. It is also fairly well known that the block 
system of irrigation which he inaugurated in Bom- 
bay and which, later on, he introduced into the Marl- 
kanive in Mysore, was due to his forethought and 
ingenuity. It made possible the reclamation of new 
jJands brought under irrigation and was warmly 
commended by the Irrigation Commission of 1903. 


He specialised both in Sanitary and Irrigation Engi- 
a 
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neering and when expert advice was needed, he was 
sought after in places as distant as Aden. The flood 
protection measures devised by him for the Hydera- 
bad State as well as the drainage scheme for the city, 
were also his achievements. In his forty-first year, 
after a world tour during which he gained much 
valuable experience, he accepted the position of 
Chief Engineer in his own State of Mysore. 

By temperament and by training, Sir M. Visves- 
varaya has been fiercely energetic in his output of 
work and he could not tolerate shirkers. As in Bom- 
bay, so in Mysore, he fought against laxity and 
corruption and at the beginning of his career in 
Mysore, he trod on many toes and his insistence on 
discipline and strenuous work brought him no little 
unpopularity. Unmindful of all these hindrances 
and in a manner which elicited my unstinted admi- 
ration when I came into contact with his achieve- 
ments during the time, and much later, when I was 
engaged in planning the Cauvery-Mettur project, he 
struggled with the authorities and after much wrang- 
ling and negotiation, he overcame the resistance of 
the Governments of India and of Madras and started 
the Cauvery-Mettur project. While engaged on this 
stupendous task, he nevertheless organised engineer- 
ing and technical institutions in the State as well 

as a far-sighted railway programme. All this work 
was compressed into three years of unremitting la- 
bour as Chief Engineer of Mysore. 

It was in 1912 that Sir M. Visvesvaraya became 
the Dewan of Mysore and got the opportunity for 
the fulfilment of many of his ambitions for his own 
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State. The work that he did as Dewan was many- 
sided and far-ranging. He established the Mysore 
University and re-constituted the Municipalities of 
the State. The Krishnarajasagara project and the 
Bhadravathi scheme, which were both denounced 
at the inception, bear testimony to his constructive 
statesmanship. He started the Mysore Bank and the 
Sandalwood Oil Factory. In addition to the deve- 
lopment of industries, of centres for technical edu- 
cation and of railway programmes, he gave his un- 
flagging attention to village reconstruction ; and 
some of his ideas which were discountenanced as im- 
practical and new-fangled, are now the common- 
places of planning programmes. He emphasised 
the importance of rural education and of planned 
productivity and also emphasised that every agri- 
cultural family should have a subsidiary industry or 
occupation. 

At a time when deficit financing was severely 
discountenanced, he made the remarkable pro- 
nouncement that the greater the spending capacity 
of a country, the more progressive will be its cha- 
racter. The total expenditure incurred during his 
administration of seven years as Dewan was over 
three crores of rupees, and even during his Dewan- 
ship many of his schemes began to pay. It is cha- 
racteristic of his stewardship that while the growth 
of revenue during his administration was about a 
crore, the growth of beneficent expenditure was 
more than one-and-a-half crores. Sir M. Visvesva- 
raya retired from office in 1919, but it would be quite 
true to observe that as a publicist and as a wise and 
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far-sighted critic and almost a gadfly to all conven- 
tional administrators, his contribution to progress, 
after retirement, has been as memorable as his offi- 
cial achievements. 

His book Reconstructing India is a thorough and 
comprehensive statement of India’s requirements. 
He was one of the earliest to insist upon a Wise assi- 
milation of modern methods of production, market- 
ing and distribution, and he was never wearied of 
referring to countries like Canada and Japan as ex- 
amples to be wisely, though not too slavishly, copied 
by India. He dealt with social reform, with the 
building up of the political system from the village 
upwards, with insurance and primary and technical 
education, with the uplift of women and the depress- 
ed classes and, above all, with the problem of unem- 
ployment, and he discussed all-round reorganisation 
in the villages and in the countryside as the sole 
means of economic stimulation and uplift. He 
himself gave a lead by concentrating on the Mysore 
Economic Conference which was one of his pet 
schemes and which brought rural cultivators and 
industrialists into contact with administrators and 
interested non-ofhcials. 

Education and industries were the subjects of his 
constant preaching and exhortation. To him we 
owe the inculcation of the importance of vital indus- 
tries like shipbuilding, the manufacture of machine- 
tools, of chemicals, paper and motor vehicles. After 
his trips to the United States, he put forward a 
scheme for nation-building modelled on methods 
adopted in America in order to cultivate the spirit 
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of initiative and the acquisition of business-discip- 
line as well as the eradication of obsolete practices. 
Over and over again, and when his oft repeated state- 
ments were hardly appreciated, he called on the 
people of India to take a lesson from Japan and 
America, realising as he did, the fundamental im- 
portance of the application of science and up-to-date 
scientific methods to industry and to agriculture for 
the purpose of increasing the food supply and raising 
the low standard of living. Tardily and almost re- 
luctantly his outlook and his services were appreciat- 
ed, and he became successively the President of the 
Indian Science Congress, of the Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee, the New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mission and the Irrigation Enquiry Committee. The 
reports produced by these committees form the basis 
of present-day economic thinking in India. 

During nearly twenty years he has been the Pre- 
sident_ of the All-India Manufacturers’ Association, 
and in that capacity and in monographs like his Plan- 
ned Economy for India and his Memoirs, My 
Working Life, he has pleaded for an all-round de- 
velopment of agricultural and industrial planning. 
He was fully conscious, however, that without im- 
proved social conditions it would be a difficult task 
to bring about economic regeneration. He was one 
of the first to warn the country against the creation of 
slums in urban areas and, both by precept and prac- 
tice, he emphasised the importance of parks, play- 
grounds, theatres, museums, art galleries and other 
means of public recreation and instruction. He isa 
champion of the education of women and of an 
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organised scheme to eradicate beggary as well as to 
afford public relief and occupation to the deserving 
unemployed. On an important occasion he made 
the following pronouncement: “ The unfettered 
spirit of industrialism will result in anarchy and 
violence unless the employing class meets the pro- 
‘blem by peaceful methods of negotiation and con- 
ciliation.”’ 

I had occasion to meet him and to have discus- 
sions with reference to problems of irrigation and 
hydro-electric development. He and I happened to 
differ on the question of the Cauvery waters when I 
had to negotiate, as a Member of the Madras Gov- 
ernment, with the authorities in Mysore prior to the 
inception of the Mettur Irrigation project. We 
agreed to differ but my discussions confirmed me in 
my estimate of Sir M. Visvesvaraya as a clear-sighted 
and tolerant disputant. Later on, he gave his un- 
stinted support to the schemes initiated by me in the 
Bhavani River area and with regard especially to the 
Pykara and connected hydro-electric schemes. But 
more than anything else, I valued his open cham- 
pionship of the proposal I put forward, several years 
ago, for an inter-connected scheme for uniting and 
linking the rivers of India for the purpose of inland 
navigation, irrigation and hydro-electric production 

on the model of similar schemes in Russia, the 
United States, France and Germany. 

It has been a source of much concern to me that, 
during the last ten years, Sir M. Visvesvaraya's 
advice and cooperation were not more fully utilised 
in the planning programmes of the Central Govern- 
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ment. But, nevertheless, what we are now attempt- 
ing is veritably the result of his example, of his un- 
wearied preaching and his memorable achievements 
in many parts of this country in the fields of planning 
and social, industrial and economic regeneration. 
As a young man commencing my career at the Bar, 
I had many contacts with Mysore; and Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, Justice A. Ramachandra Aiyar of the 
Chief Court, and Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao were my 
family friends. Of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, I used to 
hear alarming accounts with reference to his unap- 
proachability and his rigid formality. An anec- 
dote used to be recounted as to how even to take a 


stroll in his own garden, he would dress himself cap- ; 


a-pie and in his long coat and turban. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya has never indulged in much 
public speaking. His work lay mainly in commit- 
tees and in the office room and workshop. He is not 
easily accessible, but when confidence was desetved 
he gave it in abundant measure. He has beena 
recluse in personal life and his rigid self-control is 
proverbial. He is an unconventional thinker. He 
does not wear his heart on his sleeve, but for those 
privileged to enjoy his intimacy his warmth of affec- 
tion is deep and sincere. He will soon be a cente- 
narian. Many and varied have been the recipes for 
a long life but Sir M. Visvesvaraya himself will per- 
haps attribute his longevity to his almost unap- 
proachable regularity of personal habits and to his 
equanimity of temperament in the face both of 
triumph and neglect. 


Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 


Distinguished Dewan 


Ir witt not be inappropriate that I, as the last 
Dewan of the princely State of Mysore, pay my hum- 
ble tribute to the outstanding services of Dr. Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, to India and to the State of Mysore of 
which he was among the two or three distinguished 
Dewans. 

Going through the history of the Mysore State 
from the days of rendition, I can only recall the ser- 
vices of Mr. Rangacharlu and of Sir K. Seshadri 
Aiyar whose contributions may be stated as being 
somewhat on a par with that of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 
The first named gentleman reorganised the adminis- 
tration of the State and Sir K. Seshadri Aiyar was 
the first Indian to visualise the possibility of hydro- 
electric power being generated in the East. 

It was during the first world war that I visited the 
site of the present Kannambadi Dam and saw for 
myself the work that was going on there. ‘The en- 
gineering personnel engaged in that work were an 
inspired team and I then heard the proud boast that 


they would construct the Dam under the guidance 
42 
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of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, without foreign help either 
in the way of materials, or much more important, in 
the way of foreign personnel, British or otherwise. 
Since then I have been in constant touch with the 
State of Mysore and I had the opportunity of watch- 
ing both its political and its industrial progress, till 
at long last, by a queer turn of the wheel of fortune, 
I found myself in the position which Sir M. Visves- 
varaya had occupied. I then had a more direct and 
intimate knowledge of his services to the State and 
found that many of the developments later, were a 
consequence of his initiative, his energy, his fore- 
sight and his extraordinary knowledge of engi- 
neering. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya was a disciplinarian but a 
kind disciplinarian. He encouraged all hard and 
conscientious workers and would not tolerate the 
lazy and the flippant. Even in those early days—I 
am referring to a period nearly fifty years back—he 
could be described as a ‘ modern ’—one who wanted 
to introduce into India and Mysore whatever was 
best in the western civilised world. He believed in 
industrialisation and indeed it was and is his fore- 
most conviction that by industrialisation alone, the 
standard of living of the people can be raised. He 
is no respecter of slogans and no worshipper of things 
of the past, merely because they are ancient. He 
believes to this day ardently in combining the best 
of our holy past with the best of the most modern 
civilised amenities. Only the other day in his 99th 
year, I still found’ him wearing dress in the western 
fashion, with collar and tie complete, but with the 
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Mysore turban, the sign of Indian civilisation and 
culture. It is stated that when he was Chief Engi- 
neer and later Dewan of Mysore State, he imposed 
the discipline of proper dress on all his officers and 
subordinates. "Today when respectable Ministers 
feel that their dignity will be lowered if they do not 
attend the most solemn of public functions in dhoti 
and shirt with a towel on the shoulder, one of the 
older generation would recall with a certain amount 
of longing the discipline that Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
sought to establish. 

The remarkable feature of Sir M. Visvesvaraya 1s 
that to this day he is mentally most alert. He was 
for several years President of the All India Manu- 
facturers’ Association. I recall vividly and with 
some pleasure the occasion when I was invited as 
Commerce and Supply Member of the Government 
of India, to meet the All India Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Bombay. Sir Visvesvaraya was in» the 
chair as President, and made a speech criticising the 
Government of India and consequently its Member 
in charge of Commerce and Industry, for various 
lacks and lapses. I spoke for an hour detailing 
what had been done and what was being done. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya in his winding up remarks said 
that the only fault he could find with the Commerce 
Member was that he had not given publicity to all 

‘his work. I could only turn round and whisper to 
him ‘ There is a war on’. 

I have many other happy recollections of my con- 
tacts off and on with Sir Visvesvaraya for over three 
decades and more. I would like to conclude by 
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‘stating that there is not another gentleman in India 
for whom I have greater admiration, regard and 
respect. As a mere centenarian, according to Hindu 
tradition he deserves to be held in the highest re- 
gard, but as one of the greatest patriots of India, 
belonging to no party, adopting no slogans, attached 
to no shibboleths, but dedicated to the uplift of his 
countrymen, there is not a rival to Sir M. Visves- 
varaya today. May he be spared for many more 


years to inspire the generations which have come 
after him. 


C. D. Deshmukh 


A True Bharat Ratna 


I RECALL that I first met Sir M. Visvesvaraya in 
Bombay in the early forties when I was in the Re- 
serve Bank of India as Deputy Governor (1941— 
1943) and Governor (1943-1949). I think he was 
then already President of the All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Association and had brought out his book in 
which he advocated economic planning for India. 
I remember that he sent me a copy of his scheme of 
rural reconstruction, which I discussed with him 
after perusal at his house somewhere near Maha- 
laxmi sea-face. His old-world courtesy, earnestness, 
cool and collected objectivity and above all his ima- 
ginative vision stamped him at once in my eyes as 
one of the noblest sons of India. 

I met hima few times after that, including at a 
formal discussion in the Planning Commission, 
when the First Five-Year Plan was being formulated. 
The boldness of his conception was remarkable, and 
in his passion for the industrialization of the country 
he allowed himself to be discouraged by no obstacle, 
not even that of money. Looking back on the evo- 
46 
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lution of the techniques of raising financial resources 
for the Plans, Iam now amazed at his confidence and 
faith in the progress of the country, faith which 
events have to a great extent justified. An instance 
is the manufacture of automobiles which he started 
advocating in the middle of the thirties of this 
century. 

By a singular coincidence, it was Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya who investigated a small scheme for the genera- 
tion of electricity in the hills that girdle my home- 
-town, Roha. It is a sad commentary on the slow 
pace of development in that region that Roha is still 
without electricity, although in that place in the 
hills a head of water still rushes down the precipice 
and some twenty miles away at Bhira the ‘Tatas 
generate electricity, taking it overhead to the indus- 
tries in Bombay City and releasing the tail race water 
into the Kundalika, a mountain stream which at 
Roha*becomes a creek and a minor port. 

The last time I saw Sir M. Visvesvaraya was in 
Bangalore —frail, but still interested in industrializa- 
tion and multifaceted rural reconstruction. Mysore 
is full of the evidences which will forever testify to 
the vision and achievements of this engineer, admi- 
nistrator, statesman and patriot —a true Bharat 
Ratna. 


Pradhana Siromani N. Madhava Rao, C.1.£. 


He Practised what he Preached 


I was pleasantly surprised when a few weeks ago, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, who was in a reminiscent mood, 
asked me if I remembered when he first saw me. He 
recalled that it was 50 years ago at Tumkur. Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya had been appointed Chief Engineer of 
Mysore, the first Indian, I believe, to hold that post, 
and had come to Tumkur on a tour of inspection. 
As an Assistant Commissioner in the Revenue. De- 
partment I had no official obligation to meet him. 
But Sir M. Visvesvaraya had come to this State with 
a halo of great professional achievements, and some 
of the citizens and local officers went to greet him at 
the Travellers’ Bungalow out of curiosity as well as 
courtesy, and I was one of the group. 

In 1914 I was appointed Efficiency Audit Officer 
and held that post for over four years. During that 
period I had opportunities of coming into frequent 
and fairly close contact with Sir M. Visvesvaraya and 
of observing his habits and methods of transacting 
business and his relations with Government officers, 


leading citizens and the public generally. I was 
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able also to gain some idea of his policies and their 
philosophical background. 

His initial impression of Mysore officialdom was 
far from flattering. From certain instances he had 
seen or heard of, he was inclined to think that our 
officers were easy-going and unmethodical in their 
work and that they were not accessible enough to the 
public, some even tending to be nabobish. 

In an address to the engineers of Mysore, in 1910, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, then Chief Engineer, said ‘* We 
are too much accustomed to soft conditions. ‘The 
number of working hours are fewer here than in 
Europe. ‘There are more holidays in the State than 
even in British India. Official employment is 
sought for because once a man gets into service, 
whether efficient or weak, wise or imprudent, he is 
practically sure of a competence for the rest of his 
life. Closely associated with slackness is lack of ini- 
tiative—the inclination to look for instructions: at 
every step.” 

He decided to bring about a change in the official 
atmosphere, and the steps that he had taken for the 
purpose as Chief Engineer were intensified and ex- 
tended to all services when he was appointed Dewan 
of this State. By his own personal example and by 
the issue of circular instructions and otherwise, he 
inculcated in Government servants the importance 
of working hard, observing regular hours of office 
attendance, receiving complaints and grievances of 
the public at specified times, and so on. A number 
of manuals were issued to regulate and standardise 
the work and procedures of Government offices. 

4 
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The bulk of the work of an office is necessarily of 
a routine character but it should not be neglected 
on that account. It should be done not only prompt- 
ly and thoroughly but with an eye to “finish”. But 
this is not’all. Every officer should maintain a list 
of important questions, outside his ordinary routine, 
for continuous study and attention. He should 
“ seek opportunities for service without waiting for 
a call’. One of the officers to whom this kind of 
advice was conveyed said that at the top of the list 
of important subjects receiving fis continuous at- 
tention was the question of his own promotion. Far 
from being annoyed, Sir M. Visvesvaraya was amus- 
ed by this avowal. He held that so long as an officer 
was efficient in his work and mindful of the needs 
of the public, it was quite legitimate for him to 
aspire for promotion and, impliedly, for a wider 
field of service. 

Another rule of efficiency required that an officer 
should not be content with inspecting offices sub- 
ordinate to his authority. He should inspect his 
own office exhaustively at regular intervals, supple- 
menting this by occasional surprise inspections. For, 
irregularities might be going on under his own nose 
while, personally, he was working with conscienti- 
ous industry. 

During the earlier years of his Dewanship, Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya followed a system of District inspec- 
tions which struck me as a model of planned touring 
and exhaustive stocktaking. Several weeks before 
a District tour commenced, a few officers were set to 
collect factual and statistical information relating to 
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the state of official business in the District, its agri- 
cultural features, irrigational facilities, industrial 
activities, educational progress and general economic 
conditions. ‘The major and minor wants of each 
Taluk, as revealed by official records, proceedings of 
the Representative Assembly and the Economic 
Conference, were tabulated. | There thus emerged a 
miniature Gazetteer of the District and an aide-me- 
moire of matters which required attention at Goy- 
ernment level. ‘hese preparations ensured the most 
economical and fruitful use of the time which the 
Dewan was able to spend in the District. The results 
of personal inspections and the decisions taken at 
conferences with local officers and leading citizens 
completed the record. Along with these compre- 
hensive tour notes, responsibility sheets were issued, 
indicating which officer or officers were expected to 
pursue matters that called for further examination 
or action. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s later tours as Dewan were 
necessarily less elaborate but they were always plan- 
ned and prepared for. 

The Members of the Executive Council were also 
encouraged to undertake District tours at suitable 
intervals of time. Their inspection notes were 
issued after perusal by the Dewan to make sure that 
they contained no comments or instructions that 
were unacceptable to Government. This practice 
was followed in later regimes also. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya was particular that officers 
should get into the habit of working in co-operation 
with one another and with non-official gentlemen. A 
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number of mixed committees of officials and non- 
officials came into existence. For the most part they 
worked fairly well. But sometimes owing to can- 
tankerous elements in the composition of these bod- 
ies, they ran into rough weather. Referring to such 
unhappy developments, Sir M. Visvesvaraya said in 
an address to the Economic Conference in 1915: 

“The system of transacting business through 
_.committee is foreign to our officers but they are 
‘ getting used to it. ‘Till recently the majority of the 
members were reported to be content with criticism. 
‘There was no previous preparation or study. ‘The 
Chairman or Secretary did the major portion of the 
work and members attended to scrutinise and sit in 
judgment, ready to make an onslaught on the 
smallest new idea that might show its head. ‘This 
attitude accounts for the poverty of the results com- 
plained of. But it is a passing phase and should not 
discourage us.” | 

Having heard so much about the desirability of 
Government officers cultivating a democratic out- 
look, I wanted to show my own predilections in that 
direction by proposing to stand as a candidate in the 
municipal elections for Bangalore City. This was 
too much for Sir M. Visvesvaraya. I argued that 
another ofhcer (one Mr. D. B. Ramachandra Mooda- 
liar) had been Municipal Councillor for a number of 
years for the Palace Division and had admittedly 
done good work in that capacity, that there was no 
rule explicitly prohibiting a Government officer 
from contesting a municipal election, and that in 
fact I had already been ex-officio President or Vice- 
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President of certain town and minor municipalities. 
These arguments failed to register, and my proposal 
was turned down. 


~ In the Secretariat, my association with Sir M. Vis- 


vesvaraya continued until the close of his term of 
office as Dewan. On the last day he attended office 
in that capacity, he summoned a meeting of officers 
working in the Secretariat buildings and read out to 
them a short prepared statement mentioning briefly 
what he had done and had been planning to do. 
Officially it was reported that he was proceeding on 
long leave. But it was generally known that he was 
laying down office. Few of the officers who attended 
that farewell meeting left it without a tearful eye. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya took over the management of 
the Bhadravati Iron Works in 1923 in somewhat 
depressing conditions. When he laid down the 
office of Chairman in 1929 he wrote, “ During the 
last six years the operations have been reduced to a 
system, the cost of collection and transport of raw 
materials was brought down and the cost of pro- 


duction reduced by more than 50 per cent. A local 


staff has been trained for the various positions and 
methods of modern administration have been 
introduced on the Plant. The works have been gra- 
dually made to pay their way.”’ 

I was a member of the Board of Management 
during the whole of that period (and for a number 
of years afterwards) and being also Resident Direc- 


tor for over 18 months in 1923-24, I was a second 


time brought into close association with Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya and was privileged to observe, and toa 
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certain extent share in implementing, the various 
measures taken to put the plant on an efficient 
working basis. Through daily and other reports 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, who was then residing in Bom- 
bay, was kept in touch with the day-to-day working 
of the concern, and during his monthly visits to 
Bhadravati lasting two or three days, the operations 
were minutely reviewed at a conference of the works 
officers and definite instructions issued as to what was 
specially to be done before his next visit. 

We had a most anxious time in 1923. Soon after 
operations started, unprecedented floods in the 
Bhadra river put the plant out of commission. ‘The 
General Manager, an American of Russian origin, 
insisted that the construction of the plant being de- 
fective, operation could not be restarted in less than 
six months. This delay could not be permitted, 
having regard to financial considerations and the 
,prevailing public opinion in the State. ‘he Gene- 
ral Manager and certain others had to be dismissed, 
and the work of reconditioning the plant had to be 
undertaken by the Indian staff, with myself func- 
tioning temporarily as General Manager as well as 
Government Director. The speed with which the 
work was carried out and completed within the 
stipulated time was a revelation, even to me, of the 
soundness of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s instinct in such 
matters and his driving force and also of the capabil- 
ities of the staff roused to the highest pitch of effort 
by his inspiring guidance and optimism. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya did not draw, at the time, the 
honorarium due to him for his services as Chairman 
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of the Bhadravati Iron Works. When, some years 
later, the financial position of the works had im- 
proved, Government felt that he should be prevailed 
upon to receive the amount that had accumulated to 
his credit. ‘his he decided to devote to the estab- 
lishment of an Occupational Institute in Bangalore, 
for which he drew up a detailed scheme. ‘The 
scheme and the donation were gratefully accepted, 
and the Institute was started in 1942 with an in1i- 
tial strength of 168 students. As Dewan at the 
time, I (and my colleagues) wanted to name the 
Institute after Sir M. Visvesvaraya, and His High- 
ness the Maharaja readily accepted the suggestion. 
But Sir M. Visvesvaraya did not agree and proposed 
that it should bear the name of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

The Institute, now known as Sri Jayachama- 
rajendra Polytechnic, has grown from strength to 
strength and is said to have 1,200 students under 
training at present. It has been the prototype of a 
large number of such institutions since established 
in the country. 

Though it was successful from the start, neither 
the institution nor its sponsors were spared criticism 
by a section of the public who in those days saw 
everything from a communal angle. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s achievements in the field of 
irrigation and other public works, industrial deve- 
lopment, education, etc., are writ large in the adm1- 
nistrative history of Mysore. There are many works 
and institutions in the State and elsewhere which 
are standing evidence of his vision and initiative. 
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Other contributors to this volume have written 
about these activities with personal and detailed 
knowledge of their scope and attendant circum- 
stances. I do not therefore recount them here. 
Apart from what he was able to accomplish in his 
own sphere, Sir M. Visvesvaraya has pointed the 
way to many later developments. ‘The Krishnaraja- 
sagara hydro-electric scheme has been the forerunner 
of several multi-purpose river valley projects in the 
country. In his general concept of economic plan- 
ning, Sir M. Visvesvaraya was a generation ahead ot 
the planning experts of India today. “Che commun- 
ity development scheme is an enlarged and expensive 
edition of the village improvement (later designated 
village panchayet) scheme which Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya introduced in Mysore in 1914 and which has 
been in operation in the State ever since. ‘The Efh- 
ciency Audit scheme, also introduced by him in 
1914, adumbrated the O & M Divisions and other 
similar organisations which have been set up in 
recent years by the Central Government and some 
of the State Governments. ‘The rural industrialisa- 
tion scheme, which he induced the State Govern- 
ment to adopt in Mysore ten years ago, and which 
he personally supervised in the initial period, re- 
mains the core of the broader programmes since put 
in hand for increasing and diversifying employment 
,in rural areas. His speeches and writings are replete 
with ideas which, though they were sometimes re- 
ceived with scepticism 30 or 40 years ago, have 
passed into the current economic thought of the 
country and its national policies. 
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His social philosophy was enunciated in words like 
these: “The nationality of our people rests on a 
religious and fatalistic, not an economic basis, as in 
the West. The Hindu ideal of life is that it is a pre- 
paration for the next and not a place to stay in and 
make ourselves comfortable. ‘There is a yearning 
for the old ideals and a half-hearted acquiescence in 
the new, and on the whole the genius of the people 
is for standing still. If we are to follow in the wake 
of the other countries in the pursuit of material pros- 
perity, we must give up aimless activities and bring 
our ideals into line with the standards of the West, 
namely to spread education in all grades, multiply 
occupations and increase production and wealth. All 
other activities should conform themselves to the 
economic ideal.”’ 

‘This sounds very much like the present economic 
creed of the Congress, without the camouflage of 
Gandhian slogans. But while our Congress Gov- 
ernments are resorting more and more to methods 
of regimentation to achieve their economic ends, Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya remains a believer in private initia- 
tive and enterprise, with the encouragement of the 
State and the assistance of its expert agencies, if any. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s concept of cooperation is that 
of free and intelligent citizens who have shed their 
complexes of “subordination and humility ”. 

In the public life of the country Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya has had one unique advantage. He has had no 
personal ambitions to realise and no interests of a 
political party to promote. He has, therefore, been 
able to address the authorities and the general pub- 
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lic from a position of strength, trying to convince 
rather than to please them. In whatever he said, he 
ardently believed. He has not attempted to preach 
to others what he had not practised in his own life. 
With him, as was the case with Gandhiji, the spoken 
and written word is the expression of burning con- 
victions. He is an integrated personality. 


Lady Premlila V. Thackersey 


A Versatile Genius 


AMONG NUMEROUS friends that the temperament, 
habits and the public life of Sir Vithaldas had form- 
ed for him, there is none who occupies such a 
prominent place as Sir Mokshagundam Visvesva- 
raya, K.C.S.I., who rose in the service of Mysore to 
the Dewanship of that premier Indian State in India 
and whose regime was marked by great and rapid 
progress and administrative measures of far-reaching 
influence on its economic development. He came 
into close touch, both official and personal, with 
Sir Vithaldas, and the tone of their letters breathes 
a spirit of great intimacy and cordiality. The friend- 
ship between these two seems at first sight to be a 
bit peculiar in so far as temperamentally the silent, 
reserved and grim administrator and economist of 
the South stood out in great contrast with the hearty 
and bluff though exceedingly shrewd merchant 
prince and financier of Western India. It seems 
that Sir M. Visvesvaraya recognised in Sir Vithaldas 
the great practical exponent of industrial and com- 


mercial development of the times, and as such he 
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was not slow to take opportunities to consult him 
every now and then in matters small and big. Indeed 
the correspondence between the two friends was 
very regular and frequent and naturally very inti- 
mate. 

Sir Vithaldas first met him at Poona at the Hira 
Baug Club in 1894. Sir M. Visvesvaraya was then 
working as an engineer in Poona. ‘Their common 
friend, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, introduced them 
to each other. Their friendship grew day by day 
and became so intimate that whenever Sir M. V. 
came to Bombay he would lunch or dine with us 
and mix freely with all the members of our family. 
My mother-in-law was very fond of him, and though 
she did not know his language they managed to 
understand each other well. 

In 1908 when Sir M. V. started the Mysore Bank 
he consulted Sir Vithaldas and requested him to 
visit Bangalore once a month to see the working of 
the bank and offer his advice. He offered first class 
fare and Rs. 500 per visit, but as it was not possible 
to visit Bangalore once a month Sir Vithaldas could 
not accept the offer. 

When I was married in 1913, I knew very little of 
Bombay or Poona life. After our marriage we 
stayed for a week at Sinhagadh. There Sir Vithaldas 
acquainted me with his business life and social circle. 
While talking about friends he said that Sir Visves- 
varaya, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, Sir Manubhai 
Mehta, Mr. Justice Ranade, Smt. Ramabai Ranade, 
and the Hon. Gopal Krishna Gokhale were his inti- 
mate friends. About Sir Visvesvaraya he said that 
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he was a great engineer and there were very few 
equal to him in India. Even foreigners used to con- 
sult him. He was a versatile genius and was work- 
ing as Dewan of Mysore State at that time. He was 
the architect of the Khadakvasla project, which we 
had seen on our way to Sinhagadh. With my 
meagre education at that time, I often fumbled 
while pronouncing his full name. 

I met him for the first time in 1913 when he came 
to Bombay for dinner. He talked in English, but 
as I did not know English then my husband talked 
with him on my behalf. This lean, short-statured 
man impressed me with his great sincerity and in- 
tellect. My feeling of admiration for him has ever 
increased from that time. He invited us to visit 
Bangalore, and in the same year in September we got 
an opportunity to accept his invitation. We went 
there with my companion Miss Favel, now Mrs. K. 
Paul, and a servant. Sir M. V. was the Dewan of 
Mysore and was staying in a spacious bungalow. He 
came to receive us at the station and we stayed with 
him for a few days. During our stay we visited 
some places in Mysore, including the Mysore Silk 
Factory which had been newly started. The factory 
then manufactured very thick white silk fabric. 
They presented us with four silk handkerchiefs. One 
night we went to dine with his old mother. I could 
not talk with her freely but exchanged a few sen- 
tences through Sir M. V. ‘Though we stayed there 
for a short time the sweet memory of his hospitality 
is ever fresh in my mind. 

As soon as the world war was over in 1918, we 
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decided to visit Europe. We informed Sir M. V. 
about it. He immediately replied that he too was 
thinking of resigning and was likely to join us. He 
added that we should not only go to Europe, but we 
should visit Japan and America too. In the begin- 
ning the idea did not appeal to us as this would take 
a lot of time and we replied to him to that effect, 
but he insisted on our visiting Japan and America 
as he thought that it would considerably add to our 
business knowledge. Finally we agreed. He came 
to Bombay and gave us necessary instructions for the 
voyage. We left Bombay on 14th March 1919 by 
the S. S. Dunera. When we used to sit on the deck 
in the mornings and evenings he narrated his past 
experiences. He was not interested in playing 
bridge or in sports. On our way to Japan we stayed 
for two days at Shanghai at the Aster House Hotel. 
We left Shanghai on 5th April and reached Kobe 
on the 8th by the Kumasa Maru. We all stayed at 
the Oriental Hotel. For a few days we all went 
sightseeing together but later on we engaged sepa- 
rate guides and moved independently. After three 
months we left Japan for America on 8th June, but 
Sir M. V. stayed on. He met us again in New York. 
We cooked Indian food in New York, and invited 
him to partake of it. My husband’s ill health in 
England made us return early while he went on a 
continental tour. 

In 1921 Sir M. V. was our guest in Poona. The 
bungalow on the Yerwada Hill was nearing comple- 
tion, and the question of naming it was discussed at 
the tea table. Sir M. V. suggested that it should be 
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called Sir Vithaldas Mansion, but Sir Vithaldas did 
not agree to this and in all humility he decided to 
name it “ Parnakuti ”’. 

Sir M. V. was out of India when my husband 
suddenly passed away. On his return he came to 
Poona specially to offer his condolences. He did 
not stay with me. While trying to console me, his 
own eyes were filled with tears. After some time I 
asked him why he did not put up at “ Parnakuti”’. 
He hesitantly replied, ““ Now you are alone, I did 
not know whether you would like my staying here ”’. 
I told him that he was always a welcome guest, and 
ever since whenever he has come to Poona he has 
stayed with me. 

After Sir Vithaldas’s demise I came in closer con- 
tact with him. Whenever I met with difficulties I 
turned to him for guidance and advice. Before 
undertaking any new activity I discussed at length 
the pros and cons of it with him and only then 
decided upon it with his advice. He always en- 
couraged me to take part in public life. 

‘Sir M.V. is very fond of a long walk every day. 
While at Bombay we always used to meet at Worli 
in the morning. After walking for some time he 
used to sit in his car and do some reading and writ- 
ing. At Poona, too, he used to come for a walk with 
me in the morning. Even at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing when he accompanied me he was fully dressed. 
He would not leave his room even at 5 a.m. without 
a Shave. He was very punctual, and he expected 
others to be so. It is said that once he refused to 
see an engineer because he was five minutes late. He 
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is precise. He wants everything to be perfect. He 
writes and rewrites till he is satisfied. Poor Sad- 
gopalachari had to keep up with the typing. He 
greatly appreciates any work done for him and will 
immediately reciprocate. 

He has led a very pious and a noble selfless life. 
Even when he was in office as the Dewan, he never 
took undue advantage of his position for securing 
high posts for any of his relatives or friends. Once 
in 1918 my brother-in-law, the late Shri Madhavji 
Seth, wanted to go to Bangalore for a change. We 
wrote to Sir M. V., who was Dewan, to secure a 
house for him. <A well furnished bungalow was put 
at his disposal. Naturally we thought he had spared 
one of the State bungalows. Shri Madhavjibhai en- 
joyed his stay at Bangalore for a month. Years 
later I found out that he had rented that bungalow 
for us and had himself paid the rent, without our 
knowing it. This is his greatness. He always ap- 
preciates the services of others, particularly of the 
servants and men who work under him, and gener- 
ously expresses his gratitude to them. His ‘Tatya 
-and Krishnarao were as old as himself when they 
served him. Their death told heavily on him. 
There were tears in his eyes when he informed me 
about Krishnarao’s death. 

He is an ideal host. He takes the greatest care 
of his guests and attends to their smallest require- 
ments. Once at his suggestion Sir Mirza had invit- 
ed me to visit Mysore during the Dasara Festival. 
Sir M. V. was at Bombay, but he insisted on my going 
to Mysore. On account of the illness of one of our 
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family members I was hesitating to go. Every day 
he used to send telegrams from Bombay to persuade 
me to visit Mysore till I agreed. He placed his car, 
his house, everything at my disposal and asked his 
secretary to accompany us throughout the State. He 
planned the whole programme and wrote to every- 
body concerned about our visit, and like a sweet 
dream we finished our Mysore trip. He spares no 
pains to make his guests comfortable. 

We read in our scriptures about the benevolent 
lives of sages of ancient times, and it would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that Sir M.V. is one of the most 
benevolent and selfless sages of modern times. He 
has wholeheartedly devoted his whole life to the 
cause of the country, and on the eve of completion 
of a hundred years the love of the motherland is up- 
permost in his heart. It is in the fitness of things 
that the Mysore Government and the citizens not 
only of Mysore but the whole of India celebrate his 
hundredth birthday to-day, and appreciate the bene- 
volent work and achievements of this great man. I 
feel it an honour and a great privilege to be able to 
participate in this grand celebration. I wish this 
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Man of Extraordinary Prescience 


THE FirsT occasion on which I saw Sir M. Visves- 
varaya was when he presided over the Annual Day 
Celebration of the Bangalore Engineering School, 
now the Engineering College, in 1916 or ISL AE ee 
was then a student of the Government High School, 
which was next door. Out of curiosity (and, I must 
confess without any invitation ) I attended the celeb- 
rations, partly to see what kind of show our neigh- 
bours put up and partly to see Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
who had by then acquired an almost legendary fame 
as one of our great engineers. I[ recall nothing at all 
about the celebrations but I vividly recall his speech. 
There he stood, thin and immaculately dressed ; | 
remember having been greatly struck by the extreme 
tidiness of his person and his movements. And 
although there was no ringing passion in his voice or 
delivery—on the contrary the manner of the speech 
seemed dry and matter of fact—I felt, though I did 
not fully understand, that here was a man who was 
delivering a message of great importance. 

But before I deal with the subject matter of the 
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speech, it is necessary to say something about the 
general atmosphere that was prevalent at that time. 
There had been a great emotional upsurge in India 
after the partition of Bengal. One particular mani- 
festation of this upsurge was a glorification of India’s 
past. Numerous speakers had been going about— 
the most famous of them at the time being Annic 
Besant of the Theosophical Society —preaching what 
a great heritage we had, and saying how we had been 
brought down to the current sorry state by the Bri- 
tush. Sir M. Visvesvaraya did not talk of the past ; 
he did not indulge in political argument ; but he 
talked of the present state of affairs in our country. 
He made use of statistics to show that the per capita 
income of India, in relation to the incomes of vari- 
ous western countries, was grievously low, and said 
that our root problem was the eradication of poverty. 
He argued that this was not merely essential but was 
also practicable ; and he added that it could only 
be done if we took stock of our affairs in a sober 
manner, prepared an economic plan and operated 
that plan. In such a process Government had a 
crucial role to play. 

Now this was more than 40 years ago. ‘The ideas 
that he expressed in that speech at the Engineering 
School in Bangalore—which he repeated on numer- 
ous occasions when he was Dewan of Mysore and 
subsequently—have an astonishingly modern ring 
about them. In the year 1934 he published a book 
called Planned Economy for India. ‘The book is of 
course out of date. But in evaluating it, one has to 
take into account the conditions prevalent in those 
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days, in particular, the fact that India was under 
foreign rule, that high policy was really made in 
London and that there was both a British India and 
an India of Indian States. Neither among world 
statesmen nor among economists was there any 
awareness that the poverty of underdeveloped 
nations was a world problem that demanded a solu- 
tion. Indeed, the expression “ underdeveloped na- 
tions” was not then current. ‘The only other great 
figure who felt that the basic problem of India was 
the elimination of poverty and hunger was Mahatma 
Gandhi, but he was working primarily on the politi- 
cal and social plane. Making allowance for the vast 
differences between now and the time Sir Visvesvar- 
_aya wrote his book, one can express only astonish- 
ment at the lucidity of his thinking and uncanny 
ability to go to the root of the problem. ‘Talking 
of agriculture, for instance, he wrote: “ ‘The Indian 
cultivator is the mainstay of the economic structure 
of the country at the present time and he gets very 
little sympathy or aid to improve his condition... . 
His chief needs are education, instruction in modern 
methods of farming and an efficient organisation for 
rural uplift. Lack of organisation has been the 
bane of agriculture as of so many other activities of 
national importance in India...... $ 

“The outstanding defects of rural life may now 
be summed up. They are: the excessive pressure 
of the population on land, the small size of holdings 
and their progressive fragmentation, the primitive 
methods of cultivation followed, the waste of farm 
manure, irregular hours of labour, insufficient and 
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uneconomical utilisation of women’s services, the 
lack of finance for farm work the old-fashioned 
character of the subsidiary occ’ pations pursued, the 
crushing indebtedness of tk  ryot, short employ- 
ment, universal illiteracy and phenomenal poverty.” 

Very much the same thing was said when the First 
Five Year Plan was published and was repeated 
when the Second Five Year Plan was published and, 
subject to changes in emphasis, will no doubt be 
stated in the Third Five Year Plan. The remedies 
that we are thinking of today, namely, community 
development, extension of cooperatives and the like, 
would follow directly from the thesis which Sir Vis- 
vesvaraya propounded many years ago. 

He attached the utmost importance to industries, 
particularly to heavy industries. The ideas that he 
then propounded are almost exactly in line with the 
current policy of Government. The central point 
in his thesis was not merely the need for setting up 
large-scale industries, but the paramount necessity 
of the State taking an important part in this process. 
Time and again he referred to the massive assistance 
which, in the initial stages of industrial develop- 
ment, had been given by, for example, the Govern- 
ment of Japan, and said that it was of basic import- 
ance that Governments in India should do likewise. 
In the painting of the main picture he did not 
neglect any important detail. For instance, on the 
question of the managing agency system, he said : 
‘Managing agents have done yeoman service in the 
past but for lack of scrutiny various abuses have 
crept into the working of the system. ‘The existing 
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law gives too much discretion to the Managing 
Agents and too | ‘tle scope for control or check by 
any public author, v or by representatives of share- 
holders in the event of mismanagement or even of 
corruption. For all practical purposes, the Agents 
appoint directors from among their friends and re- 
lations instead of at the choice of the shareholders, 
or in the best interests of the business with which 
they are connected.... Latterly, the Agencies have 
come to look upon themselves as hereditary establish- 
ments and upon their remuneration as part of their 
family income.” Here is an echo of things which 
have been recently said and on which action has very 
recently been taken. 

One could go on dealing with various facets both 
of the problems as Sir Visvesvaraya saw them and of 
their solution. The institutional framework that 
he suggested was adapted to the then India. His 
financial proposals were..adapted to a situation 
wholly different from those that have existed since 


,independence. But he had an extraordinary pre- 


science in his main thesis of planned economic deve- 
lopment of an all-round character but with a great 
deal of emphasis on the production of machinery 
and machine tools. — 

Sir Visvesvaraya is now a hundred years old. It 
may be thought that it is some consolation to him 
that the ideas which he propounded many years ago 
have at last become part of the accepted policy of the 
Government of India. But he has still the impati- 
ence of youth, and I am sure that if he were asked 
he would express impatience at our delays and mis- 
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calculations. ‘The driving force in his life—I ima- 
gine the only driving force—has been a passionate 
lurge to rid our country of the sin and disgrace of 
extreme poverty. 

Some four years ago, the Mysoreans in Delhi got 
up a reception on the occasion of his birthday. We 
asked him to speak to us sitting on his chair. He 
flatly declined and spoke to us standingup. His 
theme was “ work hard and keep on working hard 
for the economic uplift of the country.” Shy and 
retiring, austere in his personal life, he has been 
burning himself up with this message all his life. It 
is the great good fortune of the country he is still 
with us and continuing to give us his great message. 


V. V. Giri 


Celebrated Administrator 


THoucH Dr. VIsvEsVARAYA is attaining his century, 
I am confident that he will live for at least another 
quarter of a century and thus, like Lord Shri 
Krishna, be in our midst and continue to render 
services which will inspire the younger generation. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya is not only one of the greatest 
engineers the world has produced, but he is also a 
celebrated administrator and industrialist. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Sir M. Visves- 
varaya during the last quarter of acentury. But for 
his inspiration we could not have started the All- 
India Planning Committee, of which he was, for 
some time, the most important member. _I associate 
him and Sri Subhash Chandra Bose with the work 
of this Committee, which later produced 29 volumes 
embodying the work of 29 sub-committees on various 
aspects of planning in India. At the time when we 
started this Committee on an all-India basis, wherein 
the Congress and non-Congress Provinces and the 
Indian States took part, people even in high places 


had little hopes of our achieving any success ; but, 
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latterly, it gained ground. And, to-day, it has be- 
come a reality and we witness the existence of a 
Planning Commission and a Planning Minister at 
the Centre, and all the Plans that are adumbrated 
today are through its guidance and direction. At 
one time, if I may say so, to talk about planning was 
a fashion, but to-day it has become a passion with 
the people of this country. The First Five-Year 
Plan is accomplished, the Second Five-Year Plan is 
under completion, and the Third Five-Year Plan is 
under contemplation. I am sure many more Plans 
will be necessary before India can have complete eco- 
nomic emancipation of the masses, assuring them of 
their fundamental rights—namely, the right to work 
and the right to live and to enjoy all other reasonable 
amenities which will give them comfort “ from the 
womb to the grave ”. 

As long as India lives, the inspiring guidance of 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya will remain ; let us pray that he 
may live long so that the country may be benefited 
by his sagacious advice and experience. 


N. V. Gadgil 


Model Patriot and Public Worker 


‘T'wo YEArs ago, India celebrated the centenary of 
Shri D. K. Karve, the well-known educationist and 
social reformer. ‘That was an unique occasion when 
a public man completed 100 years of his noble life, 
and that occasion provided an opportunity for the 
public at large to express their gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the work done. India seems to be fortu- 
nate once more inasmuch as we have another oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the centenary of the life of Shri 
Visvesvaraya, the great statesman, industrialist and 
engineer. The broad outlines and the broad land- 
marks in the life of Shri Visvesvaraya are well-known 
to people in this country. As engineer he served in 
the Bombay Presidency, as it was called then, for 
nearly 30 years. During his career as an engineer, 
he was so punctual and so painstaking that he has 
established a tradition in that respect in the engi- 
neering service of the Bombay State. As an engineer 
he was outstanding and many designs which he 
worked out showed originality and high scholarship 
in that specialised field. But he was not merely an 
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engineer, he was greater than that, and he got full 
scope for his ability and for his talent after his retire- 
ment from the Government service. 

He showed, while he was in charge of the Mysore 
Administration, great administrative talent and the 
procedures he laid down and the new traditions and 
new spirit which he brought in the administration 
of Mysore State indicate his farsightedness. He 
made Mysore Administration an efficient instrument 
of progress and prosperity for the State. ‘The pro- 
jects he initiated and completed laid the foundation 
of the prosperity of the Mysore State. We today are 
talking of planned economy and all that it means, 
but an impartial observer will have to give the cre- 
dit to Shri Visvesvaraya in the matter of a well- 
thought out and planned economy. Throughout 
his life, he has been of the view that the prosperity 
and progress of India must come through a well 
thought out plan of progress and development, and 
to that end he has worked and is still working in 
spite of the heavy load of years. ‘Iwo years ago, I 
had the unique opportunity to call on him at Ban- 
galore and he then presented to me a number of 
pamphlets he had written about the development of 
rural economy. I was wonderstruck how the man 
at that age kept himself up to date with the new 
economic thought and tendencies and how he show- 
ed a complete mastery even of details. During the 
short time I had the good fortune to be with him 
then, I was surprised at his wonderful memory when 
he asked me about several persons from Poona and 
Maharashtra with whom he had come into contact. 
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‘That he was an engineer and that he was a great 
administrator are things which are not as important 
as the fact that he has been a great and a farsighted 
statesman. ‘I’he speeches he delivered from time to 
time on important political matters of the day show 
that his approach to any problem has been very prac- 
tical, and although he never denied the possibility 
of a thing he never lost sight of the probable. His 
interest in the political problems of the day was un- 
doubtedly great, but his interest in the matter of 
Indian industries and manufacture has been greater. 
‘That interest was not merely academic but it always 
expressed itself in pushing new industries and ex- 
panding the old. He still continues to be the ideal 
of every young engineer in India. He still continues 
to be the guide, philosopher and friend of manu- 
facturing interests in this country. But to me he 
appears to be the model of a patriot and public 
worker who never denied all that was in him for the 
service of the country but never asked for anything 
in return, not even gratitude. Here is a man to 
whom duty is the highest religion\and work real 
worship. 


Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 


Father of the Mysore University 


I DEEM it a great privilege to be given the oppor- 
tunity of contributing to the Commemoration 
Volume which is being published on the occasion of 
the centenary celebration of the greatest Indian 
centenarian, Sri M. Visvesvaraya. Of him it could 
truly be said that his has been a life of devoted ser- 
vice to the cause of the motherland and that no one 
has contributed so much to the progress of the coun- 
try in such diverse fields. It would perhaps be im- 
possible for any single individual or in any one arti- 
cle to refer to all his glorious achievements during a 
lifetime of irridescent glory and renown. Honours 
came to him from all quarters but those that confer- 
red the honour were honouring themselves more 
than the great personality on whom such an honour 
was conferred. I well remember the occasion when, 
at the Silver Jubilee of the Patna University in 1944, 
he was conferred an honorary degree and the re- 
markable vigour, intellectual and physical, which he 
displayed on that occasion, much to the confusion 


of those who were far junior to him in age. 
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This reminds me of one of his greatest achieve- 
ments in the field of education, the inauguration of 
the University of Mysore on the 22nd July 1916. 
Mysore was the first Indian State to have a university 
of its own, and the credit goes entirely to Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya who, as Dewan, conceived this idea as he 
did so many others, for the welfare of the State 
which he loved so much. In a few years, the My- 
sore University showed its brilliance and compared 
well with the other older universities which had 
been established in British India, with Dr. Braj- 
endranath Seal as its Vice-Chancellor and Dr. C. 
Ramalinga Reddi as Educational Adviser to the 
Government of Mysore. When one thinks of those 
days and reflects on the position of universities in 
India at present, one becomes painfully aware that 
somehow or other things are very different now, and 
the universities seem to have lost the position and 
the hold they had on the general public as the torch- 
bearers and advance-guards of great intellectual and 
moral movements. Depressing as this thought 
may be, one hopes that this is a transitional stage in 
a world of tumult and turmoil and at a time when, 
in many spheres of public activity, the old conven- 
tions and standards have disappeared without being 
replaced by newer ones at least as good as the old, if 
not of a better variety. 


J Oe” 4 Sir Chunilal V. Mehta 


An Exceptional Man 


ALONG WITH many others I wish to congratulate Sir 
Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya on joining the select 
band of illustrious centenarians after a most active 
and useful life. ‘The work which he has been doing 
for the progress of the country in various capacities 
over the last so many years calls for our gratitude and 
admiration. We know of several “rishis” in the 
past who attained extraordinary ages beyond 100 
years, but those who have led a very active ministe- 
rial, industrial and educational life are few indeed 
and one would like to pay his tribute to such excep- 
tional men. Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya never 
spared himself when his services and direction were 
needed and his courtesy and wisdom were always 
appreciated. 

I have known Sir Visvesvaraya since he was an 
engineer in the P.W.D. in Bombay, and this 
acquaintance developed into an admiring friendship 
when he used to come and stay with me in Poona 
while I was a Member of the Government of Bom- 
bay. His views were always very progressive and 


they were also very sound and practical as has been 
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shown by his long and brilliant career as Dewan of 
Mysore, and he has won so many university degrees 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Banaras, Patna and other 
places. His work in Mysore and in the Nizam’s 
territory has won him well-deserved praise as, to 
whatever work he undertook, he applied exceptional 
ability and width of outlook and high efficiency. His 
administration will long be remembered. After 
having retired from service he served on many com- 
mittees relating to education, economics, engineer- 
ing and irrigation, generally as chairman, and his 
reports were accepted and acted upon, which has led 
to considerable educational and technical progress. 
He was for a long time President of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organization, and we in Bombay are 
very grateful for all that he has done for this Pro- 
vince and for the great interest which he took in its 
welfare. His books Reconstructing India and 
Planned Economy for India were well received ‘both 
as showing deep thought and constructive sugges- 
tions. For several years he was a co-Director with 
me on the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., and 
everyone was surprised at his activity and his enthu- 
siasm for practical progress in spite of his great age, 
for which he is a standing example to many young 
men in the country. It is a privilege to be a friend 
of his both for his delightful company and his pro- 
gressive and practical views, and let us pray that he 
will long be spared to continue to give the benefit 
of his wide experience to the country and that he 
will be given the gift of good health. 


Mr. M. VISVESVARAYA WHEN HE WAS CHIEF ENGINEER AND 
SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, PUBLIC WORKS AND 
RAILWAYS, Mysorr—1909—1912 
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A Dedicated Life 


AccorDING To the Bible, the normal span of human 
life has been laid down as three score and ten years. 
But the Indian tradition has been far more liberal. 
Jeevema_ sharadah shatam, jijeevisheta shatam 
samaah, shatayurbhava, and similar expressions in 
Sanskrit indicate a hundred years of life as attain- 
able and as something to be desired and aspired for. 

Apart from those who die early, most of our great 
men and women depart from this world round about 
sixty or seventy. But there have been rare instan- 
ces of attaining the century mark. Shri M. Visves- 
varaya, by reaching the enviable age of full one 
hundred, has given the nation a splendid oppor- 
tunity of offering its humble tribute to his genius, 
along with hearty congratulations on the occasion of 
his being a centenarian. 

It is not however, the length of years which one 
has lived that matters. It is the manner in which a 
man has lived, the pattern of life he has led, and the 
content with which he has filled his days that make 


his living significant for others and for humanity. 
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It is the way a person has used his equipment, his 
body, his intellect, his emotional strength, his moral 
and spiritual power, the manner in which he has 
taken advantage of his opportunities, and the mea- 
sure in which he has enriched humanity, which 
ultimately count. 

Some patient statistician has worked out that out 
of the seventy years that a man may live, it is hardly 
fourteen years or only 1,22,640 hours that he really 
lives a conscious life! Assuming it is so, it can be 
said without the least exaggeration that Sir M. V. has 
been very scrupulous in taking care of his seconds, 
so that the hours may take care of themselves. Per- 
haps, it is this meticulous care and judicious use he 
has made of his time, energy, resources and oppor- 
tunities which have made him what he is : a remark- 
able engineering genius, an able administrator, a 
man of vision and originality in national planning, 
an ideal public man, a man of unblemished charac- 
ter and integrity, and one who has made his mark 
on everything he has touched and achieved. 

He has looked upon his own life and the rare 
gifts nature has bestowed upon him as a sacred trust 
to be used entirely for the public good. It is a ques- 
tion if he has ever given any thought to himself, his 
security, his property and even his comforts, except 
in the context of keeping himself up to the mark 
for being efficient and effective in the discharge of 
the public duties which he took upon himself from 
time to time. ‘The comfort and convenience, the 
material and moral progress of the people has been 
the one ruling passion of his life. He has been 
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painfully conscious of the low standards of life in 
India and his heart has always yearned to raise them 
to the best of his ability. His mind has often 
wandered to Japan, to Canada, to the U.S.A., and he 
has wondered why India could not strive in that 
direction. ‘Throughout his working life this one 
ambition seems to have run like an undercurrent 
and it has been the source of his inspiration as well 
as of his tireless striving. Whether an engineer in 
service or a Diwan, a retired officer or a simple citi- 
zen, his life has been a dedicated one and dedicated 
always to the public good. 

I am told he has no house of his own. Even when 
he held the highest office in Mysore, he never allowed 
even his nearest to approach him for jobs, though he 
distributed amongst them what he earned himself. 
He was so scrupulous about public money that he 
burnt his own candles at night when he did his per- 
sonal work after official work was over. He went 
in the Government conveyance to hand over his 
resignation, but for returning he had kept his own 
car ready ! 

If his remarkable book Reconstructing India, 
published in 1920, gives the outlines of his thoughts 
on planning for India’s prosperity, his book on his 
own working life is a cryptic summing up of his pub- 
lic activities. It is more a picture or rather a dia- 
gram and a pattern of working of a mighty machine 
moving with clock-like regularity and accomplishing 
its task with wonderful skill and speed. It hard- 
ly gives us an idea of the man behind it, of the heart 
which is full of the milk of human kindness, the 
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deep faith which characterises it and the high sense 
of duty which keeps it going in spite of the vicissitu- 
des and caprices of fortune. While the narration is 
stoical in approach and spartan in simplicity, we 
have to wait for a biography which would portray 
the man who made modern Mysore, with its Kan- 
nambadi Dam, Bhadravati Works, Mysore Bank, 
Chamber of Commerce, Sandal Oil Industries, its 
Occupational School, and so on. 

It is that man behind the machine who can be the 
ideal today of our young men and women who are 
on the threshold of their lives. He is showing us 
even now how old age can be a graceful consumma- 
tion of the most active life and how the flame of life 
can one day taper off into infinity after its full course 
is run. 


Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya—A Tribute 


Inp1A HAs been the land of saints and sages, of philo- 
sophers and men of God, whose spirit triumphed 
over matter and the impurities of this world. Fur- 
thermore, the Indian people have always respected 
old age and bowed in homage before their elders, 
believing with Shakespeare that ripeness is all. 
‘There are many old men amongst us today who have 
succumbed to the aches and pains of advancing age. 
Some of us bask in the fading sunshine of old memo- 
ries, memories that are dear to us and sustain us in 
the twilight of our lives. If it is true that old men 
forget, it is equally true that sometimes for them the 
past becomes clearer than the present, and voices 
heard long ago become more distinct than the barn- 
yard noises of the contemporary world. 

I consider it a privilege to pay my tribute to the 
seniormost member of the fraternity of engineers, 
and I make bold to say that this sage of modern 
India is more youthful in mind and spirit than many 
of us who are his juniors. 

While on this topic, I cannot help recalling to 
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mind the burly figure of the late Nawab Ali Nawaz 
Jung, who was a sincere friend of Sir Visvesvaraya. 
The Nawab himself was an eminent engineer, whose 
mind was sharp and incisive, a giant both physically 
and mentally. It was not the Nawab’s habit to be 
liberal with praise, especially where fellow-engineers 
were concerned, but for Sir Visvesvaraya he had 
genuine affection and regard and often spoke highly 
of his many achievements. 

Sir Visvesvaraya’s association with Hyderabad is a 
very old one. He was invited by the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment in 1909, a year after the great flood, to 
repair the damage caused by the deluge, which is 
still fresh in the memories of old men. His report 
on improvement and flood control is a classic of its 
kind. 

Those who watch the river Musi meandering lazi- 
ly through the city of Hyderabad have no idea of its 
caprice and sudden fits of irresponsible behaviour. 
Since the city was built on its banks, no less than 
eleven floods of varying intensity have devastated 
large areas, but the flood of 1908 was the worst of 
all. The Musi broke previous records and rose in 
rebellion as never before in our history. ‘Therefore 
the problem of curbing this river became a matter of 
great importance for the Government of the day. 
Sir Visvesvaraya, who was invited to give advice, 
suggested various measures of flood prevention and 
drainage for the city. It was at his suggestion that 
the two reservoirs, Osmansagar and Himayatsagar, 
were built some 16 miles from the city, and other 
preventive works were undertaken. It would be no 
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exaggeration to say that Sir Visvesvaraya laid the 
foundations of modern Hyderabad, which today is 
admired for its wide streets, avenues and other civic 
facilities. ‘The old squalid and congested areas were 
swept away in order to give a new look to the city. 
Visitors will find magnificent public buildings which 
were built after the floods on both the banks of the 
river; and now the once turbulant Musi flows 
quietly unmindful of its chaotic career. 

I am sure that persons who are better qualified 
than I am, will write on the many-sided genius of 
this great man, who has served not only the two 
great States of Mysore and Hyderabad, but this vast 
country which is our motherland. 
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Prof. M. S. Thacker 


A Realist and a Man of Action 


‘TrisuTEs TO Dr. Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya have 
become commonplace, but they continue unabated 
and even those who are usually applauded join the 
chorus in applauding him. This is a measure at 
once of his greatness and the esteem in which he is 
held by one and all. To me, Dr. Visvesvaraya’s 
name and achievements have a special charm and 
significance. He is first and foremost an engineer, 
and at one time he directed his gifts and energies to 
the administration of the Mysore State and achieved 
results which earned for the State wide approbation 
as a Model State in India. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Visvesvaraya dates 
back to the forties when I went to Bangalore as Pro- 
fessor of Power Engineering. Dr. Visvesvaraya had 
just then relinquished the Presidentship of the In- 
stitute, an elected office which he had filled with con- 
spicuous distinction for nine years. Throughout my 
stay at Bangalore, first as professor and later as Direc- 
tor of the Indian Institute of Science, I had many 


opportunities of meeting him, and on every one of 
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these occasions I was deeply impressed by his pro- 
found wisdom and expansive knowledge and the 
planned and realistic manner in which he approach- 
ed problems of constructive endeavour. 

It needs a combination of gifts to make one great. 
In Dr. Visvesvaraya, gifts abound—all of them di- 
rected to the service of the nation. He has stead- 
fastly espoused the cause of education and higher 
learning, and at a time when no one even thought it 
possible to establish a university in an Indian State, 
he gave Mysore a university. He planned and exe- 
cuted a multipurpose project for developing the 
Cauvery river basin by constructing the largest re- 
servoir in India at that time; and conceived and 
organized iron and steel production based on wood 
charcoal, undaunted by the gloomy prophecies of 
pessimists. And he instituted a system of investiga- 
tion and planning aimed at economic reconstruc- 
tion. Any one of these achievements would have 
been sufficient to give him a place among the great. 
There are many more, too numerous to mention, 
and his practical knowledge and administrative ex- 
perience have been indented upon by one Govern- 
ment or another at various times. 

Some of the projects worked out by him were in 
advance of the time, but their soundness has been 
testified to by subsequent events, and many of them 
have since been put into operation. Ata time when 
the Government of India prohibited the harnessing 
of Jog Falls for power generation, Dr. Visvesvaraya 
foresaw that the restriction would be removed sooner 
or later, and he got the site surveyed for the location 
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of a dam and power generating stations. He worked 
out a plan for the establishment of an automobile 
industry and took a very keen interest in the estab- 
lishment of an aircraft factory. As an engineer and 
administrator his career is rich with achievements of 
exceptional brilliance; and in the field of planned 
economy he wears the blue riband of the highest 
rank. 

Behind all these achievements stands Dr. Visves- 
varaya, a realist and man of action with prodigious 
energy, guided by the vision of a great, prosperous 
and renaissant India. Dr. Visvesvaraya is convinced, 
as a result of his extensive travels and deep study, 
that the prevalence of unsatisfactory economic con- 
ditions is due primarily to the neglect of education, 
and he directed his indefatigable energy and rich 
and varied experience for promoting education and 
raising the technical skills and working capacity of 
the people. Opportunities he secured and utilized 
for nation-building activities, not for personal ad- 
vancement. When he was invited in 1909 by the 
Mysore Government to accept the post of Chief En- 
gineer, he first assured himself that his services would 
be utilized for encouraging education and industry 
in the State “on a larger scale than they were ac- 
customed to”. He had to be persuaded to accept 
the office of Dewan of Mysore in 1912, and he proved 
to be a new kind of statesman devoting his knowledge 
and energy to the expansion of education, industria- 
lization and economic reconstruction. “If the in- 
telligence of our people is underdeveloped, their 
skill untrained and their activities unstimulated, the 
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average standards of working and living will remain 
low and the country will continue to be populated, 
as at present, by unskilled and ignorant masses, who 
in times of scarcity or stress, will be unable to help 
themselves,’ he declared, and introduced various 
measures for raising the economic efficiency of the 
people. Amidst the multifarious professional activ- 
ities into which he plunged after relinquishing the 
office of Dewan of Mysore, he found time to propa- 
gate with sincerity of purpose and missionary zeal 
the need for initiative and enterprise among the peo- 
ple and exhorted them to look upon slackness as a 
disgrace and to “ work more to produce more’. He 
has written profusely, and with insight, on economic 
planning and reconstruction, and some of his books 
have become classics. 

Dr. Visvesvaraya’s passion for progress through 
planned economy is matched only by his zeal for 
science and technology. During my stay at Banga- 
lore I had many occasions to discuss matters relating 
to the development of research activities in the In- 
stitute, and his erudition and breadth of outlook | 
always left me exhilarated.//To him research is a | 
production facility ; it is intended to produce scien- 
tific data, inventions, new products, solutions for 
manufacturing problems, and other tangible things 
which are essential to industrial progress. 

It is not perhaps generally known that as long ago 
as 1923, in his Presidential Address to the Indian 
Science Congress, Dr. Visvesvaraya stressed the need 
for an all-India organization for scientific and indus- 
trial research with national laboratories attached to 
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it. He pointed out: “ Science is a rising force ; it 
is creating a new world about us that needs to be 
watched and pressed into service, and in any case it 
would be courting disaster to ignore it.” Poverty, 
he said, is a preventible disease, and India’s poverty 
is mainly due to her undeveloped resources and un- 
trained population. In developing resources, Dr. 
Visvesvaraya stresses the importance of utilising ind1- 
genous talents and skills. He is convinced that 
large enterprises carried out entirely with outside 
help will not increase the capacity of our people to 
raise the economic status of the country. He wants 
that “ the intelligence of the people, natural resour- 
ces and available capital should act and react on 
each other so that with cumulative effect, the country 
can make permanent progress ”’. 

It would be entirely futile to attempt to convey an 
adequate idea of even one facet of the heroic per- 
sonality of Dr. Visvesvaraya. But the attempt to 
write anything at all about him is in itself a privilege. 
Of him, it may be truly said: He is an engineer, an 
economist, a writer and humanist —all in the super- 
lative degree, and all in one. Heisa living embodi- 
ment of plain living and high thinking. His love 
for facts and figures, inexhaustible energy for work, 
thoroughness in everything he does and above all, 
selfless and devoted work for the economic prosper- 
ity of the country, have won the admiration of all. 
In him the thinking mind, the motivating heart and 
the active body work in concord and unison. 

I wish and pray that he may continue to be with 
us and be a beaconlight to guide us in our work. 


N. D. Sahukar 


Visvesvaraya—A Man of Gold 


UNTIL THE year 1941 Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvar- 
aya was known to the writer only by name as a 
famous engineer, statesman and economist. ‘The 
writer knew him particularly as the author of two 
outstanding books, Reconstructing India and Plan- 
ned Economy for India. Again, when some time 
earlier the writer had visited Mysore City and was 
impressed with a certain charm of architecture and 
the town planning of Mysore and the engineering 
feat of Krishnarajasagara Dam, he had heard the 
name of Sir M. Visvesvaraya as the genius behind 
these outstanding projects. Already at that time 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya was a legendary figure. 

When, therefore, an opportunity came to see him, 
meet him and talk to him in person in 1941, the 
writer went to 46-F, Warden Road in ose 
where he was then residing, with some awe and tre- 
pidation. The writer went there with three friends 
after making an appointment, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to be received at the door not by a servant, 


not by a secretary, but by Sir Visvesvaraya himself, 
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immaculately dressed in western clothes and com- 
plete with the picturesque Mysore turban. Sloppy 
as we Indians are about the manner in which we 
dress, to see Sir Visvesvaraya so well dressed ona 
Sunday morning in his own house was a pleasant sur- 
prise. ‘This was indicative of the man. As later on 
the writer came to know him more intimately, he 
found that the reason why he was always so imma- 
culately dressed was that, as he himself once said, it 
inculcates discipline, and also shows respect and 
courtesy to those whom he meets. It was for this 
reason that once at a committee meeting when one 
of the members came dressed in a bush coat, which 
was not then so much in vogue as it is now, he lec- 
tured the members like so many schoolboys for not 
paying due regard to their dress, as in his opinion 
“ to be well dressed is to be well disciplined ”’, and 
went on to the advantages discipline could bring to 
the nation. 

As we divulged to him the purpose of our visit, he 
listened to us with quiet charm, never interrupting 
us, except to get a sentence here or a sentence there 
clarified. After we had finished he deliberated for 
a little while, and then only spoke in unequivocal 
language and clipped sentences. 

Our mission was to persuade him to accept the 
Presidentship of an industries conference we were 
organizing in Bombay. His reply was typical of the 
man. He was prepared to preside, provided we 
were sincere in our aim of spreading the cult of 
industrialisation, provided we were prepared to 
abjure publicity for ourselves, provided we were pre- 
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pared to work hard to make the conference a success, 
and provided we were prepared to see that our work 
did not end with the holding of the conference. 
“C’Anyone who came in contact with him was first 
and foremost impressed by his sincerity in what he 
said and did. ‘Though he has been given innumer- 
able honours, he has never sought any. It was not, 
therefore, given to him to flatter, to joke, to pose or 
to dramatise. He always meant what he said, and 
said what he meant. His approach to every problem 
was objective, and that gave intense sincerity to all 
“that he said and did. 
He shunned publicity for himself. Not that he 
-had no respect for the press or did not understand 
{the utility of modern methods of publicity, but he 
‘sincerely felt that craving for publicity detracts from 
‘honest and sincere work—and how true one finds it 
to be when one notices the contrast between a self- 
effacing sincere worker, bowed down with humility, 
and a seeker of individual publicity puffed up with 
bombast. 

He demanded hard work not only from others ; he 
never spared himself. Even at the age of 94 he made 
a point of attending the weekly committee meetings 
of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization when- 
ever he was in Bombay, and even at that age he was 
punctual to the dot. The writer does not remember 
one occasion in his close acquaintance with Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya over a period of nearly 20 years when 
he was found at leisure. If he was to make a speech, 
he worked at it from morning till night, personally 
verified every fact he was to use, modelled and 
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chiselled every sentence he was to utter. ‘Ihe writer 
travelled with him by train on several occasions, and 
always throughout the journey he was busy reading, 
writing or correcting notes. If there ever was a man 
to whom work was religion, it was Sir M. Visves- 
varaya. 

That he was a man of sturdy independence of 
character is revealed in a small incident. ‘There 
were occasions when the writer had to come down 
with him from the second storey in an office building 
in Bombay. Even when he was 94, if a hand was 
offered to help him down the stairs, he would firmly 
but politely decline the offer, smilingly saying, ** Oh! 
but I am quite capable of going down myself.” 

His approach to every problem was constructive. 
The touchstone he applied was whether any parti- 
cular policy he advocated was for the common good 
or not. ‘Though he was himself an aristocrat to the 
fingertips, he felt immensely for the poverty-stricken 
masses Of India. It was this intensity of feeling 
which made him impatient and critical of Govern- 
ment policies, because he always felt that we were 
not going far enough or fast enough to remove from 
our masses the twin evils of illiteracy and poverty. 

It was again this intensity of feeling which made 
him demand of all those who proposed to run any in- 
stitution for the good of the country that they “ work 
with missionary zeal”. He never tired of telling us 
in the A.I.M.O. that if we wanted to do any good 
to our countrymen, we should work with missionary 
zeal. ‘That was why at one time he made all those 
who were connected with him sign a pledge to devote 
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every day a few hours to honorary work for the good 
of the country. 

A man of high principles, he never liked anyone 
to approach him to give “chits”’ or recommenda- 
tions for employment, and he himself never ap- 
proached anyone to give employment to his friends 
or relatives. In this matter he went to the length 
of refusing to recommend even deserving cases. He 
exhibited this integrity of character not only in his 
conduct with others but also just as strictly in his 
own attitude. 

If he ever came into conflict with anybody, it was 
only because of his integrity. No matter how high 
and mighty the person with whom he was dealing, 
he was not prepared to sacrifice his principles at the 
altar of approbation or convenience. 

When the history of modern India and its makers 
comes to be written, the name of Dr. Mokshagundam 
Visvesvaraya will stand out in letters of gold. 


Murarji J. Vaidya 


5 Sir M.V.—As I Know Him” 


My First glimpse of Sir M. Visvesvaraya was in the 
year 1927 when I was a student of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics. He was in- 
vited to address the students by Principal M. L. 
Tannan and he was heard with rapt attention by all 
the students of economics when he spoke on the 
subject of the Report of the Economic Enquiry 
Committee of which he was the Chairman in 1925. 
But my first close association with Sir M. V. com- 
menced in the year 1941. 

A group of young industrialists in Bombay had 
since 1934 been running an organization known as 
the Association of Indian Industries. In the year 
1940, the Committee of the Association decided that 
a conference on an all-India basis, representing 
manufacturers, should be convened. With this end 
in view, correspondence was carried on with various 
organizations and individuals. We approached Sir 
M.V. with a request that he should preside over the 
first conference, proposed to be held in the month 
of June 1942. 
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His reply was characteristic of him. He said that 
he would like to meet the organizers and know more 
about the idea before he could consider acceptance 
of our request. Accordingly, a few of us met him 
at his residence at Warden Road, Bombay, and 
placed our request before him. He asked a num- 
ber of penetrating questions. When he was satisfied 
that we were a band of keen young industrialists 
interested in the larger question of industrial deve- 
lopment of the country, he laid down two conditions 
before he could accept our invitation to preside over 
the conference. The conditions were : 


1. That at least one dozen from amongst us 
should sign a pledge to the effect that we would 
devote at least four hours a week to the work 
of the conference and to the permanent organi- 

/ zation that might be set up as a result of the 

' deliberations of the conference. 

That a permanent organization on an all- 

India basis representing manufacturers should 

be set up and that a proposal to this effect 

should form a part of the agenda of the 
conference. 


nS 


He insisted that there was no advantage in calling 
a conference, passing pious resolutions and forget- 
ting all about it afterwards. If we were serious in 
our desire to do something for the industrialisation 
of the country, he demanded that an all-India body 
be set up as ‘‘a new move towards rapid industriall- 
sation ” and that we should all undertake to work 
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for it. We accepted these conditions and signed 
the pledge. Only then did he agree to preside over 
the conference. 

The conference was held in June 1941, and as 
desired by Sir M. V. it was resolved that a body 
known as the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization 
be set up. Sir M. V. was unanimously elected the 
President of the new organization, and a Central 
Committee consisting of representatives of medium 
and small-scale industries from all over India was 
formed. ‘The first meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee was held in Bombay and in course of time the 
constitution of the organization was adopted. 

During the last twenty years, and particularly for 
a period of 13 years after the establishment of the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, I have had 
the privilege of being associated with Sir MsViau 
consider it a matter of great good fortune that I 
should have come into such close contact with him 
during my younger days. ‘This association with Sir 

ie V. has proved to be the most important and the 
most constructive event in my life. It was his 
guidance, his inspiration, and his genius for con- 
structive work, for precise thinking, for positive 
language and action, that has enabled all of us who 
were associated with him to contribute our humble 
mite to the building of the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organization, which has become, largely due to the 
genius of Sir M. V., a very important element in the 
economic life of our country. I have still to come 
across another individual anywhere in the world who 
is so meticulous, so precise, so positive and so 
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constructive in his thinking and in his actions 
as Sir M. V. 

I recall, as an example of his meticulous care for 
details and the hard work that he puts into each of 
his activities, the manner in which he prepared his 
speech for the first Industrial Conference convened 
in 1947 by the late Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, 
who was then the Minister for Industries in the, 
Government of India. He got up at 4 a.m. on the 
day of the conference, in his hotel room in a 
Delhi, and very carefully went through the draft o 
the speech prepared by him in Bombay. I happen- 
ed to be with him in the same room at that time and 
when I woke up at 5 a.m) I saw him pacing up 
and down the room, committing the speech to me- 
mory. At that time he was nearly 87 years of age. 
I could not help being amazed at the pains he was 
taking to prepare himself for delivering the speech 
extempore, although I am sure the audience would 
have been quite happy even if he read out his 
speech without getting up from his seat. I was re- 
minded at that time of similar preparations which 
Sir Winston Churchill is reported to make. 

Likewise, whenever he prepared a speech either 
for a Quarterly Meeting of the Central Committee 
or for one of the Annual Conferences of the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, he took the 
same amount of meticulous care in collecting facts, 
in presenting them in the proper manner and in 
selecting the correct phraseology. He took days, 
and sometimes even weeks, over the drafts of his 
speeches, correcting each proof that was received 
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after the previous corrections were embodied in 
it. His habit of making corrections and of improv- 
ing the draft two or three times and asking the 
printers to submit him at least three proofs after 
each correction, has become a matter of course to the 
printers, who have come to know of his great insist- 
ence on producing a perfect piece from his pen. 
Another example of his insistence on hard work 
and on thorough preparation was the manner in 
which he led the All-India Manufacturers’ Organi- 
zation’s Industrial Delegation to countries of Europe 
and America in 1946-47. He was nearly 86 years 
of age at that time. But the moment we boarded 
the ship in the Bombay harbour, he laid down 
a programme for the delegation. He insisted that 
all the delegates should meet twice a day, whether 
we were on board the ship, whether we were travel- 
ling abroad, or visiting factories. ‘Io begin with, 
he asked every delegate to prepare a short note on 
the particular industry which he had chosen as the 
subject of his study during the delegation’s tour. 
The ship we travelled in was a troopship, full of 
British soldiers returning home after the war. We 
had hardly any space to hold our meetings. But he 
spoke to the captain personally and arranged for the 
delegation to use the children’s play-room on board 
the ship during the hours when the children were 
required to take rest in their cabins. Some of the 
delegates pointed out to him that the time for the 
meeting of the delegates in the afternoon happened 
to coincide with that for going to the dining room 
for tea. His reply was typical. He said, “ This is 
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the time given to us by the captain for holding our 
meetings in the children’s play-room. ‘Therefore we 
must see to it that we do not cause inconvenience to 
the captain or to the children by asking for a change 
in the time. We can all have our tea earlier, or we 
can certainly go without it.” 

The result was that we prepared tea ourselves in 
our cabins with hot water which we used to get 
earlier from the ship’s canteen in a thermos flask. 
During the 21 days that the ship took to reach Liver- 
pool from Bombay we were able, during the daily 
meetings on board the ship, to prepare notes on the 
position, in our country, of various industries we had 
undertaken to study and present to him a brief out- 
line of the manner in which each of us would pre- 
pare his report. He had insisted before leaving 
India that each of us should write a report of 3,000 
words on each of the industries we had selected, and 
that the delegation should submit its report to Gov- 
ernment and to the country on its return. I remem- 
ber that ours was the first Indian industrial delega- 
tion which went abroad and which submitted such 
a comprehensive report covering more than a dozen 
industries. The first part of the report, written by 
Sir M.V., is so informative and so comprehensive 
that apart from the information it contains, it could 
well form the basis for a plan of economic develop- 
ment for the country. 

Another striking feature of Sir M. V. is his great 
steadfastness of purpose. Neither in the British days 
nor in the post-independence period has he ever 
hesitated to present his views boldly and frankly, nor 
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has he been sparing in his criticism of the drawbacks 
and mistakes of the powers that be. I remember the 
time when we called on Lord Pethick-Lawrence in 
August 1946 when he was the Secretary of State for 
India and the British were still the rulers. After a 
brief exchange of greetings he demanded to know 
from Lord Pethick-Lawrence why the Labour Gov- 
ernment, in spite of its protestations of helping 
India, continued to keep India undeveloped and did 
not encourage the establishment of large-scale indus- 
tries. He went on boldly to enumerate all the sins 
of commission and omission of the British Govern- 
ment which were responsible for keeping the people 
of India so poor. I wonder whether any political 
leader of India had ever faced the powerful Secre- 
tary of State for India with such a strong and 
courageous stand during a personal interview. 

He was equally frank with our own leaders. I re- 
call his meeting with Mahatma Gandhi on the 30th 
of December, 1947 (just one month before the 
Mahatma was assissinated in New Delhi), when I was 
asked to accompany him to Birla House. Gandhiji 
Was sitting in a large room surrounded by a number 
of followers and visitors, including the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar and his Dewan, Mr. Patani. Sir M. V. 
told Gandhiji frankly that unless the new Govern- 
ment of India adopted the scheme of village indus- 
trialisation prepared by him and unless Gandhiji 
changed his attitude towards the use of power 
in village industries, India’s poverty would never be 
removed. Gandhiji did not agree with Sir M. V. 
and said jokingly that while he accepted Sir M.V’s 
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authority as an engineer he (Gandhiji) would like to 
believe that he knew the problems of villages better 
than anybody else in India. Sir M.V. promptly 
reminded Gandhiji that he was the older by 10 years 
and therefore he had perhaps more experience than 
Gandhiji had in India. Gandhiji laughed and re- 
plied: “ Yes, of course, I had forgotten that you are 
really much older than I am.” 

Similarly when the All-India Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization held its Annual Conference in 1947 and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was inaugurating it, Sir 
M. V. criticised the attitude of the Government of 
India towards industries so very frankly and strongly 
that the audience saw the Prime Minister biting his 
lips and becoming tense (as is usual when he is in 
an angry mood). After Sir M. V. had finished his 
speech, the Prime Minister got up and made an 
equally strong speech in reply to Sir M.V.’s criticism. 
That did not deter Sir M. V. He interrupted Shri 
Nehru during his speech and interjected replies to 
the Prime Minister’s angry assertions. ‘The tense 
atmosphere, however, turned into good humour 
when in one of his interjections Sir M. V. referred to 
the Prime Minister as Pandit Motilal Nehru instead 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. When the Prime Minister 
pointed out to Sir M. V. that his name was Jawahar- 
lal and not Motilal, Sir M. V. replied, “ I belong to 
the generation of your father, and I knew him so 
well when you were just a very young man that his 
name comes more easily to me. You were then 
almost a boy.”” The Prime Minister laughed hearti- 
ly and the audience joined in the laughter. 
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In spite of his old age, which would have deter- 
red a man of lesser calibre from serious activity, Sir 
M. V. continues to keep in touch with events in our 
country and abroad. He made it a practice to write 
to the Prime Minister on many important issues 
affecting the country and to frankly point out what 
he considered to be the drawbacks or defects of the 
present Government. At the Annual Conferences 
of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, the 
Prime Minister in the course of his inaugural ad- 

ress often referred, with a smile, to what he called 
I“ letters of admonition, sometimes couched in strong 
words ”’ which he received from Sir M. V. from time 
to time. // 

About seven years back, he had discussions with 
several groups of people both in Bombay and in 
Bangalore, on the political situation prevailing in 
the country, and exhorted his friends to take an 
active interest in political life so as to make the voice 
of the intelligentsia felt by the Government and by 
the people. ‘This was indeed a remarkable thing 
for a man of 93 to do. 

Sir M. V. has been a pioneer in many constructive 
fields. I am sure the other writers in this volume 
will have dealt at length with the many pioneering 
efforts which he made when he was the Dewan of 
Mysore, for the establishment of institutions like 
the Mysore University, the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce, the Mysore Economic Conference, etc., 
apart from the engineering, irrigation and hydro- 
electric projects. The idea of activising the people 
of the villages and of helping them to help them- 
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selves has been put forward by Sir M. V. for the 
past fifty years, long before the Community Develop- 
ment Projects were even dreamt of. I have refer- 
red earlier to the discussions which Sir M. V. had 
with Gandhiji in December, 1947, when, however, 
the Government of India did not realise the import- 
ance of Sir M. V.’s ideas about rural development. 
He undertook to organize a village industrialization 
scheme in the Mysore State under his own direction 
at a time when he was over 90 years of age. The 
scheme, as is well known, was initiated in only one 
district of the State. It has since then been expanded 
to cover the entire State at the insistent demand of 
the rural population of Mysore. In spite of the 
various criticisms levelled against the scheme, the 
basic fact remains that the scheme has brought about 
a great deal of enthusiasm and activity in the rural 
areas of Mysore. ‘The enthusiastic response of the 
villagers to Sir M. V’s various suggestions can be 
believed only when one sees them with one’s own 
eyes, as I did in the company of Sir M. V., about 
three years back. He makes no secret of the fact 
that he got the idea of village industrialization 
during his first visit to Japan more than half a cen- 
tury ago. There he saw for himself the manner in 
which every village hall in Japan was organized as 
the centre of developmental activities. An indica- 
tion of the economic and social activities of the 
village was available in every village hall through the 
notices displayed on large boards, giving statistical 
information relating to these activities. 

Although Sir M. V. appears to be a very stern man 
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and is undoubtedly a hard task-master, he is very 
human in his dealings with those who work with him 
and has a very highly developed sense of humour. 
His latest publication, Sayings, Witty and Wise, con- 
sisting of his collections of humorous stories, gives 
an indication of his sense of humour. I have been 
a witness on many occasions when his humour had 
been both effective and disarming. For example, 
when we were once having lunch in Leicester, in the 
U.K. in 1946, at a comparatively well-equipped re- 
staurant, the waiter brought before us a plate of 
boiled cabbage, because we had informed the chef 
that we were vegetarians. Sir M.V. called the 
chef and said, “ We are, of course, vegetarians, but 
not grass eaters. I am sure you can produce 
something better than boiled cabbage.” The chef 
promptly arranged to produce a satisfactory menu. 
It was satisfying and tasteful. One of his famous 
jokes to which he has referred in public relates to 
his criticism of appointments made by the Govern- 
ment, where the appointees do not have the neces- 
sary qualifications for the positions to which they are 
appointed. 

When we were travelling between Cochin and 
Alwaye, Swami Atmanand, formerly known as Shri 
Nilkanth Iyer, who was with us, mentioned to Sir 
M. V. that we were near the birth place of Shri Adi 
Shankaracharya. Sir M. V. suggested that we should 
stop and visit it. When we entered the place, an 
elderly gentleman came to receive us, folded his 
hands in greeting, and asked Sir M. V. if he recog- 
nised him. Sir M. V. said that he was sorry that he 
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could not recognise him. The elderly gentleman 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, my grandfather was working under 
you when you were the Dewan of Mysore. Now | 
am working here as the priest in charge of this 


place.” Sir M.V. turned to us and promptly re-_ 


marked, ‘‘ Don’t you feel that I have long ago out-| 
lived my stay on this planet? Otherwise how can I 
explain the fact of this elderly gentleman standing 
before me and reminding me that his grandfather 
worked under me long ago °?”’ 

Referring to his old age he once remarked : 


“ Death called on me long ago, but found me not at “ 


home and went away.’ He was once asked if he 
would like to re-live his life, if such a thing were 
ever possible. His reply was characteristic of him, 
‘I have enjoyed every moment of my life and if I 
could re-live it, it would give me another opportun- 
ity for enjoying every moment of it.” There could 
be no greater proof of the manner in which this great 
man has spent his 100 years on this planet, in a life 
full of service to his people, loyalty to his superiors, 
devoted service to his country, and joy in the great 
work that he has done. 

May I conclude, in all modesty, that every moment 
I have spent with him has been a privilege and an 
object-lesson in the art of living with a purpose and 
a plan, for service to the nation ? 


D. V. Gundappa 


A Gentleman to the Press Too 


A GENTLEMAN always and in every relationship, Sri 
Visvesvaraya has, as seen in the experience of the 
journalist, sustained that benign role even in trying 
situations. During his Dewanship in Mysore, it 
happened that the present writer was editing an 
English bi-weekly newspaper of the name of 
Karnataka in Bangalore ; and it brought him now 
and again into contact with the head of the Gov- 
ernment. 

A preliminary episode may perhaps be recalled 
as it illustrates Sri Visvesvaraya’s basic attitude to- 
wards writers for the public and their work. In 
1911, about August—October, the Indian Review of 
Madras published an article by this writer on the 
far-sighted statesmanship and administration of 
Dewan C. Rungacharlu, the first chief minister of 
resurrected Mysore (1881-82). Sri Visvesvaraya 
was then Chief Engineer and Chairman of the In- 
dustries Committee of the Mysore Economic Con- 
ference. The Conference was a creation of his own 
inspiration and design. He chanced to read the 
110 
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article on Rungacharlu when in camp somewhere, 
perhaps at Nandi, and put himself to the trouble of 
seeking out the writer. As he had no knowledge of 
the writer and his whereabouts, he wrote to the 
editor of the Indian Review to ask that the letter 
enclosed might be forwarded to the writer. ‘he 
letter conveyed a generous word of appreciation and 
added that the Chairman would be glad to meet the 
writer. Meanwhile, the Secretary of the Industries 
and Commerce Committee had been requested to 
interview the writer and see how his services could 
be secured for the educative and research efforts of 
the Economic Conference. The writer however 
had to plead that he had other plans of work for his 
hands and could be of no direct use in the studies 
of the Conference. But the interview served to 
begin a long-continued and steadfast relationship of 
eood understanding and goodwill. 
_~ Before launching the Karnataka (April, 1913), the 
editor had to obtain a licence from the Government 
under the law then in force in Mysore. He there- 
fore interviewed the Dewan. Here is.a part of the 
dialogue : 
Dewan: How old are you ? 
Editor: About 25. 
Dewan: (smiling) And you want to sit in 
judgement over a man twice as old or more ¢ 
Editor: No, Sir: it is not to judge so much as 
to interpret. Stating another possible view 
may also be a form of help. 
“Dewan: (serious) Yes...... The new purpo- 
ses and schemes must first be understood by the 
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public. What will be the name of your paper? 
Editor: I have to select one out of a list of 
three names suggested by friends,—*‘ ‘The Peo- 
ple’ =46 714 te Citizen ’’’ and ‘“‘ The Karnataka ”’. 
Dewan: Why not “ Progress” or “ Forward ” 
or ‘“‘ Advance ’’—some name suggestive of a new 
aspiration and a new spirit in the country? 
Neither list of names rules out the contents of the 
other. But the difference in emphasis is note- 
worthy, the first list stressing political democracy and 
the country’s historical heritage, and the second 
breathing the gospel of material regeneration and 
the go-ahead urge of modernism. The Dewan’s tone 
and manner in suggesting names was not in the least 
insistent or embarrassing. He left the editor com- 
pletely free to make his choice. ‘The licence needed 
would be readily forthcoming, whichever the name. 
The subordinate officialdom made some difhculty 
about the age and the obscurity of the applicant but 
the Government granted the permit without delay. 
The paper was critical, but not hostile. It gave 
enthusiastic support to causes like Bhadravati and 
Kannambadi, the Mysore University and the Mysore 
Bank, the extension of the influence of popular 
bodies and the institution of Efficiency Audit of 


public offices. But it opposed the amateurish plan- 


nings of the Conference and its promises to extract 
moonbeams from cucumbers; the T.A.-inspired 
committees and the bloated office staffs ; the neglect 
of routine duties under cover of development activ- 
ities. ‘Che paper paid hearty homage to the high 
principles of personal life of the Dewan and its up- 
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lifting influence upon the public services and the 
public in general. But it could not help calling at- 
tention to the opportunities which Pecksniffs and 
mountebanks were finding to feather their nests 
under the guise of the new schemes. “The working 
of the Plan Frame regime of today, with its C.D. 
and N.E.S. projects and cultural and welfare pro- 
grammes and the day-in and day-out movements of 
ministers and directors from end to end of the land, 
is strongly reminiscent of the conditions of the days 
of the Economic Conference in Mysore. ‘There are 
large risks involved in such ambitious enterprises, — 
of waste of money and harm to morals ; and a news- 
paper would be failing in an obvious duty if it turn- 
ed a blind eye to points that needed correction. 
While the ideal was wholeheartedly accepted, the 
instrument and its movement had to be kept under 
watch and scrutiny. 

The Dewan would courteously ask the editor to 
tea, and in the midst of an agreeable talk, find occa- 
sion for the not so agreeable query : “ How is it you 
have turned such a virulent critic? You must sym- 
pathise with us.” 

The editor would reply: “ To the charge of be- 
ing a critic, I plead guilty; but to the charge of 
virulence, not guilty.” 

Dewan: I don’t object to criticism ; but it must 
be constructive, not destructive. Your writing 
has some twist in it. The end of the sentence 
carries a sting. 

Editor: Sir, why should Government mind? 
Government is strong and can well afford to let 
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me put things in my accustomed way. You 
shouldn’t forget our bouquets while counting 
our barbs. 

Dewan: (smiling) I suppose you must look to 

your circulation ? 

Editor: Mustn’t I ?—particularly when it can 

follow the satisfaction of my conscience ? 

Many were such interviews. There was not the 
slightest bitterness ever on either side. It was Sri 
Visvesvaraya’s magnanimity to smooth the ruffle each 
time by an encouraging smile and a warm shake of 
the hand. 

The paper once published what purported to be 
(in part ) the proceedings of a session of the Econo- 
mic Conference held behind closed doors and com- 
mented upon it with subacid humour. This annoy- 
ed the Government, and the upshot was a commu- 
nique drawing public attention to the paper’s con- 
duct in publishing matter that was confidential and 
unauthorized. The paper rejoined pointing out 

_ that it was for the Government to look to the protec- 
tion of its secrets and that it formed no part of a 
paper's duty. To ferret out news about a public in- 
stitution was on the other hand its plain duty. The 
Dewan must have laughed this away. He explained 
at an interview that the Government had to issue 
that communique : there were reasons for it. The 
editor submitted that he understood the position. 
If the Government wanted to retaliate, it had in the 
Newspapers Regulation of 1908 a weapon ready to 
its hand. But time after time, Sri Visvesvaraya 
would repeat: “I don’t want to touch that blud- 
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geon. You must help me to keep that vow. ‘There 
are forces trying to compel my hands to lift that 
crude beater. Please don’t provide justification for 
those forces. It is an ugly thing, and you must see 
that I am not called upon to use it.” 

The Mysore Representative Assembly and the 
non-official side of the Legislative Council kept up 
the demand for the repeal of the press-gag law of 
1908. Sri Visvesvaraya made a response, though 
only partially, by modifying the operative clauses of 
that Act through a provision for a quasi-judicial in- 
quiry precedent to executive action against a paper. 
This was not enough for the press, of course ; but it 
is significant of the attitude of Sri Visvesvaraya to- 
wards what was due to the press. 

For some years up to the time of Sri Visvesvaraya 
as Dewan, a practice had grown up in Mysore of the 
Government’s paying a Baksheesh or cash-present to 
the newspaper representative who went to the City 
of Mysore for reporting the events of the Dussera 
and the festivities of the birthday of the Maharaja. 
When this practice started and how, it has not been 
possible to find out. Correspondents of great papers 
from Madras and Bombay and Calcutta,—most of 
them Europeans or Anglo—Indians, —were feted for 
a week or ten days and were handed a secret largesse 
at the time of leaving. The amount varied accord- 
ing to the supposed influence and standing of the 
paper. The transaction was a confidential one, not 
open to check or scrutiny by anyone. Under this 
system the editor of the Karnataka was offered a gift; 
and when he pleaded scruples, he was told that the 
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system had been a long-established convention, that 
no-one made any bones about it, and that he might 
only be making the position awkward for others if he 
were to decline. ‘That Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 has long 
since passed out of the writer’s gizzard. But when it 
was still there,—the second time the offer was made, 
—he took up the matter with the Government and 
he was joined in that view by the representative of 
the Associated Press in Mysore at the time, a fine- 
spirited Malayali gentleman, Mr. Thomas or so. The 


_ efforts of the two to see the practice ended succeeded 
_in drawing the Dewan’s attention to the undesirable 
fy possibilities of the system of secret payments to 


pressmen. 

It should goon record that there was never an 
instance of the Dewan’s having asked an editor for 
the name of a newsgiver or contributor. What was 
of importance to him was the content of a letter or 
an article in the paper, never its writer. 

Once a Madras gentleman holidaying at Nandi 
wrote in the press appreciatively of the conveni- 
ences provided there (such as a hotel) to tourists and 
suggesting certain other facilities. Promptly went 
to him a letter from the Dewan’s office thanking him 
for it. As it became generally known that the De- 
wan would take serious notice of information and 
complaint made in the press, public writers felt 
encouraged and their writing gained in sense of 
responsibility. 

Let us notice episodes of another kind. There 
was at the time in Mysore a British Resident of the 
name of Mr. H. V. Cobb. _ It was also the time of the 
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upsurge of nationalism in our politics. Mr. Cobb 
took it into his head to inspect the reading room 
- attached to the Public Library in Bangalore, a crea- 
tion of Sri Visvesvaraya’s Government. Finding 
among the papers there the Bombay Chronicle of 
Mr. B. G. Horniman and the New India of Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mr. Cobb grew red in the face and 
demanded of the Librarian : ‘“* Why do you get these 
scurrilous rags here? You must stop things of this 
kind’”’. The next issue of the Karnataka asked : 
“Who is this Mr. Cobb to us? What is he to a lib- 
rary maintained by the Mysore tax-payers’ money 
and the members’ subscriptions ?”” ‘This of course 
infuriated the Empire’s agent and a letter came to 
the Dewan advising action against the paper. What 
did the Dewan do? He had to leave the station 
that evening on a long-distance tour. He sent his 
Secretary to the editor to elicit his views. It was for 
the Secretary to transmit the views to the Resident. 
The editor explained that he had not questioned the 
authority of the Government of Mysore and that the 
susceptibility of the British official was no concern 
of his. That put the kibosh on the officiousness of 
the imperialist. What is noteworthy is the Dewan’s 
sensitive regard for the rights of the press and his 
strenuous courage in their defence. 

About 1917, when the revolution broke out in 
Russia, the Karnataka published extracts from 
foreign press reports and comments on that world- 
rocking event and added footnotes of its own draw- 
ing attention to the anachronism of autocracy. This 
disturbed the British Resident and certain others in 
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high places. In writing about it to the Dewan, the 
Resident expressed surprise that the Durbar had 
been so tolerant of the mischievous activities of the 
editor. The Resident was in reply asked to point 
out where exactly the mischief lay. He answered 
saying that his information was reliable inasmuch 
as it had been furnished to him by an officer of the 
Durbar. How the Dewan reacted is instructive. 
Firstly, he called the Resident's attention to the 
erave impropriety of his (7) meddling in the internal 
affairs of the State, and (ii) encouraging espionage 
and tale-bearing among the servants of the Durbar. 
Secondly, the Mysore officer concerned was required 
to explain how he would reconcile his approach to 
the Resident with his loyalty to the State which paid 
him his salary and to face the consequence of such a 
manifest breach of allegiance. And thirdly, the 
editor was summoned for an interview and asked 
whether he had anything to say for himself. He of 
course had a thing or two to say: the matter com- 
plained about was to be taken as meant to apply to 
the political condition of every country in the world 
and not as having reference specifically either to 
Mysore or to England. ‘The attack was upon auto- 
cracy and not on monarchy as such. ‘The objective 
was constitutional democracy irrespective of there 
being or not being a hereditary Raja or king. The 
editor was required to furnish a written statement 
of his explanation. He not only agreed to do so, 
but also offered to publish it. "The Dewan hastened 
to interdict : ‘‘ My object is to give a quietus to the 
affair. Under the guise of explaining, you propose 
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to give it more prominence. Please do not publish 
your statement which is meant for me and will be 
exclusively for my use.”’ 

Rumours of such an understanding attitude on 
the part of the Dewan towards the paper spread 
about. There were quarters not over-friendly to 
Sri Visvesvaraya, and a whispering propaganda went 
about to the effect that the editor was, in truth and 
in secret truth, the Dewan’s man. That is why the 
Dewan was shielding the paper against repeated and 
influential urgings for punitive action. While poli- 
tical charity was working this way, it happened that 
the then Maharaja planned a long tour outside the 
State,—to Kashmir perhaps; and there were ru- 
mours of a proposal to the effect that the powers of 
His Highness may during his absence be exercised 
by his brother. The paper commented on the ru- 
mour to point out that ruling powers are not trans- 
ferable at will; that the practice in England for 
similar occasions was to appoint a Regency Com- 
mission or a Regent under the law ; and that a Suc- 
cession Act with respect to the throne was a lacuna 
in the constitutional law of Mysore. ‘This proved 
grist to the mill of loyalist charity. Government was 
asked to act now at least. Sri Visvesvaraya would 
not act without independent legal advice. Men 
noted for legal learning and judicial experience, 
not only within the State but also in Madras, were 
consulted. They could see nothing disloyal or trea- 
‘sonable in the paper’s comment. Some of them 
even remarked that the paper had performed a duty. 
The matter was dropped there. 
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In 1916-17, Mr. Lionel Curtis of the Round 
Table organization travelled in India and paida 
visit to Bangalore. His purpose was propaganda for 
the view that as India belonged to the Empire and as 
the Empire had Dominions like Canada and Aus- 
tralia for its components, these Dominions should 
be consulted by Great Britain in deciding the politi- 
cal future of India. Mahatma Gandhi drew atten- 
tion promptly to the sinister import of the move. On 

the morning of Mr. Curtis’s arrival in Bangalore, the 

Karnataka had an Open Letter to him exposing the 
Pie of his thesis. “That evening there was to be 
a tea-party in his honour at the Dewan’s; and the 
editor was among the invitees. As soon as the 
Dewan sighted him on the grounds of Ballabrooie, 
he greeted the editor with a smile and, putting his 
hand on the editor’s arm, led him away a few yards 
from where the other invitees had gathered, to say 
this to the editor : “‘ You have struck a blow, a heavy 
blow. You must not continue it here, in these 
premises. Mr. Curtis is my guest here. We must 
be courteous and friendly.” The editor expressed 
instant and heartfelt agreement. The party went off 
very well. 

Let us again recall the refrain : 

“They want me to make use of that bludgeon ; 
I have resolved never to touch it.” 

That shows what a sensitive and enduring regard 
had found lodgement in Sri Visvesvaraya’s heart for 
the rights of the public and for fairness to the critic. 
‘That considerateness is the true hallmark of gentle- 
manliness in one possessing amplitude of authority. 


Rajasevasakta M. G. Rangaiya 


Versatile Engineer-Administrator 


I HAD the good fortune of serving under this great 
engineer-statesman in different capacities for about 
ten years. ‘he personal experience thus gained has 
enabled me to give a glimpse of his varied activities 
as an engineer, industrialist, economist, administra- 
tor, financier, and educationalist. 

Twentyfour years of his life, beginning in 1884, 
were spent in the Bombay service, in which he distin- 
guished himself as a great engineer. He designed 
the automatic gates for the waste weir of the Kha- 
dakwasla lake, near Poona, which earned for him a 
wide reputation. He also introduced what is known 
as the Block System of irrigation under the Neera 
Canal. ‘This resulted in preventing waste of water 
and rendering unremunerative work remunerative. 
This system was commended by the Irrigation Com- 
mission. He was the first among Indian engineers 
to be made Sanitary Engineer to the Government of 
Bombay. His advice was sought even by foreign 
governments and by many Indian States. Of the 
latter, special mention may be made of Hyderabad. 


Hyderabad City suffered in 1908 heavy damage 
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by unprecedented floods in the River Musi. ‘The 
Government of the State invited Mr. Visvesvaraya to 
give advice in the matter of protecting the city 
against such floods. After thorough investigation, 
Mr. Visvesvaraya wrote an exhaustive report con- 
taining definite recommendations with this object in 
view. The chief recommendation was the con- 
struction of a dam across the river sixteen miles 
upstream from the city to serve as a flood absorbing 
reservoir. Over forty years have now passed since 
his recommendations were adopted. The city has re- 
mained safe all this time, thus demonstrating the 
soundness of his advice. 

The late Sir V. P. Madhava Rao (then Mr.) who 
was Dewan of Mysore during 1906-1909 brought 
about certain changes in the P.W.D. administration 
of the State with the object of affording scope for In- 
dian engineers in manning administrative posts such 
as those of Superintending and Chief Engineers in 
that department, which had till then been the 
monopoly of British engineers. The late Mr. W. 
McHutchin was Chief Engineer at the time and was 
due to retire in June 1909. Sir Madhava Rao took 
advantage of this opportunity to appoint an Indian 
as Chief Engineer. As a preliminery step, he abo- 
lished the posts of Superintending Engineers, thus 
reverting European incumbents to their posts out- 
side the State. For the post of Chief Engineer, his 
choice fell on Mr. Visvesvaraya, who however could 
not then accept the offer owing to his prior engage- 
ment with the Hyderabad Government and other 
reasons. In the meantime, Sir V. P. Madhava Rao 
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retired and Mr. T. Ananda Rao, his successor, re- 
peated the offer in 1909. ‘This time it was accepted, 
and Mr. Visvesvaraya joined the Mysore service as 
Chief Engineer and Secretary, P.W.D., in Novem- 
ber 1909. 

He came to an understanding with the Govern- 
\ment that he should be given scope to promote in- 
dustries and higher technical education. It was ob- 
vious that his aim was much higher and wider when 
accepting this appointment. In his view, Indian 
administrators were merely falling in line with the 
European administrators who, though efficient in 
their normal duties, paid little attention to the esta- 
blishment of industries or to giving higher technical 
education, which were needed to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the country. He wanted to set 
an example by taking a different line from that 
adopted by the British administrators. 

Two things attracted his main attention—the con- 
struction of a reservoir across the Cauvery, and the 
improvement of railway communications in the 
State. He foresaw great possibilities for industrial 
advancement by increasing the capacity of the hydro- 
electric power station at Sivasamudram, which Sink. 
Seshadri Iyer, whom Lord Hardinge described as a 
remarkable statesman, had started in 1900 with the 
help of American engineers. This power station, 
the first of its kind in India, supplied power to the 
Kolar gold mining companies under an agreement. 
The stipulation was that the rate for power supply 
was to be so fixed that the capital invested by the 
Government should be recouped in ten years. In 
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the first few years of its working, it was found that 
the natural flow in the Cauvery during the summer 
months dwindled to such an extent that the required 
power could not be supplied in full. “The compa- 
nies were therefore compelled to fall back upon their 
own thermo-electric power resources. It became 
quite clear to the Government that a storage reser- 
voir was necessary for the generation of power sufh- 
cient to ensure uninterrupted supply to the com- 
panies. 

As a temporary measure, the levels of the several 
anicuts across the Cauvery were raised during the 
summer months by means of sandbags, and three to 
four feet depth of water was stored. With this stor- 
age, the natural flow in summer was supplemented. 
This device was a precarious and undependable 
means of ensuring a continuous supply of power. 

Surveys had been started in 1906 under the direc- 
tion of Mr. McHutchin for building a reservoir at 
Kannambadi, and a scheme was prepared providing 
for a reinforced concrete pipe duct to convey water 
direct to the power station over a distance of about 
forty miles, and for a high level irrigation canal to 
irrigate over 120,000 acres of land. At the present 
day this duct would not be considered an extraordi- 
nary job, but fifty years ago this kind of work could 
not be carried out at a reasonable cost and without 
Tisk. 

Early in 1910 Sir Visvesvaraya resumed the in- 
vestigation for a reservoir at the same site as had 
been selected by his predecessor. Abandoning the 
idea of the reinforced concrete pipe duct, he pro- 
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posed that the storage water be dropped into the 
river direct at the dam to supplement the natural 
flow to the extent required to maintain a continuous 
power supply. ‘The scheme was a combined hydro- 
electric and irrigation project to irrigate under the 
high level canal 125,000 acres. The investigations 
and surveys were so vigorously pursued that the pro- 
ject was submitted to the Government and sanction 
obtained for the first stage by October 1911, in spite 
of opposition by the Revenue and Finance Depart- 
ments. 

The late Mr. T. Ananda Rao, the then Dewan, 
over-ruled this opposition. In his submission note 
to His Highness the Maharaja, he referred to the 
project as the goose that would lay golden eggs and 
said that the Financial Secretary was trying to 
kill it. 

The first stage provided the storage required for 
the generation of about 50,000 H.P. continuously. 
The mining companies agreed to pay two pounds 
extra for ten years over the rate of ten pounds per 
H.P. per annum previously paid, provided the as- 
sured supply was given from July 1915. The reser- 
voir work started briskly, the dam was raised to the 
required height of 80 feet above the bed and a con- 
tinuous supply was assured from the date given. 

For reservoirs of this kind across the Cauvery and 
other major rivers of Mysore, the consent of the 
Madras Government had to be obtained under an 
agreement entered into with them in 1892. After 
prolonged correspondence, they gave their consent 
to the first stage of the reservoir, which was intend- 
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ed only for power supply. As they withheld their 
consent to the second stage, which provided for irri- 
gation, the dispute was referred to an arbitrator, ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement. The award 
of the arbitrator, given in May 1914, was to the 
effect that the Madras Government should not with- 
hold consent to the Mysore reservoir, and this was 
approved by the Government of India in March 
1916. Ihe work on the second stage then proceed- 
ed with vigour. ‘The Madras Government appealed 
to the Secretary of State for India against the decision 
of the Government of India. That authority found 
that the claim of the Madras Government for a 
higher flow than was awarded was justified by usage, 
and referred back the dispute in 1921, with a sug- 
gestion that the two governments should settle the 
matter by negotiations. By this time Sir Visvesvar- 
aya had retired. After prolonged correspondence 
and discussion, an agreement was arrived at in 1924 
by his successor. ‘This agreement, unfavourable to 
Mysore in several respects, had to be adhered to. 
The reservoir now irrigates over 100,000 acres of 
land besides generating about 50,000 H.P. at Siva- 
samudram and Shimsha in addition to providing 
electricity to Mysore City. ‘This may be cited as the 
first major multi-purpose project in India associated 
with Sir Visvesvaraya’s name. 

An important feature of this reservoir is the fillip 
that it gave to large-scale sugarcane cultivation. ‘This 
cultivation enabled the sugar factory at Mandya to 
be started. The enterprise has proved to be one of 
the best sugar factories in India. It has paid un- 
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interruptedly a 20 per cent dividend to the share- 
holders, of whom the Mysore Government is a major 
holder. The ryots for miles around this factory 
have become prosperous. 

On the retirement of Mr. T. Ananda Rao in 
November 1912, His Highness the Maharaja ap- 
pointed Sir Visvesvaraya as Dewan in preference to 
high civilian officers. During his short regime of 
six years, he got over 200 miles of railway constructed 
in the State, viz., the line from Mysore to Arasikere 
(metre gauge) and 102 miles of narrow gauge railway 
connecting Chikkaballapur, Chintamani, Kolar 
and Bowringpet. 

Even before 1880, there was a Railway Depart- 
ment in the State both for construction and opera- 
tion. The Bangalore—Mysore line was the first to 
be constructed by this Department ; later came the 
Mysore-Nanjangud, Birur-Shimoga, and Bowring- 
pet-Oorgaum branch lines. The construction and 
operation of the Bangalore—Harihar main line, how- 
ever, were handed over, under the orders of the 
Secretary of State for India, to the Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway Co., Ltd., in 1887. Interest at 4 per 
cent per annum on the capital invested by the com- 
pany had to be guaranteed by the Government of 
Mysore. ‘Ihe agreement was to run for fifty years, 
at the end of which the Mysore Government could 
take over the line on repayment of the debt. 

The Railway Department was subsequently abo- 
lished except for a small secretariat staff under the 
control of the Chief Engineer, P.W.D., who was also 
Secretary to Government for Railways. In order 
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that the railway system could be taken over in 1937 
by the Mysore Government, Sir Visvesvaraya sub- 
mitted in 1911 proposals for reconstituting the Rail- 
way Department so that the staff could have twenty- 
five years experience in running the lines. It was 
this reconstituted Railway Department that con- 
structed the Mysore—Arasikere, Bowringpet—Kolar— 
Chikkaballapur, and Chikkajajur—Chitaldrug lines, 
with a total mileage of 200, in a short period. With 
the foundation thus laid, the Railway Department 
took over the management of all railways in 1937 
and constructed and maintained fresh lines. ‘This 
gave employment to over 5,000 Mysoreans of all 
classes. The State had acquired a valuable asset of 
over 700 miles of railway. 

The Mysore Iron and Steel Works was proposed 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya to utilise the rich iron ore 
deposits in the Bababudan Hills, and was sanctioned 
by His Highness. But construction of this work 
had not begun before Sir Visvesvaraya retired from 
the Dewanship. ‘The enterprise underwent many 
vicissitudes after his retirement, causing continuous 
losses. ‘Then Sir Visvesyaraya was requested by the 
Government to become the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors to manage this large undertaking. For 
six years thereafter he had the control of this enter- 
prise and brought it to a self-supporting condition. 
He saw that within the first three years all foreign 
officers and technicians at all levels were replaced by 
Mysoreans by giving them special training. Mr. 
Perin of Messrs. Perin and Marshall of the U.S.A., 
who were the consulting engineers for this under- 
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taking, described Sir M. Visvesvaraya as a person 
who could flog dead horses alive. 

‘The manufacture of cast iron pipes was started in 
1926 with the help of a German firm. ‘The pipes 
made here of charcoal pig-iron stood a test pressure 
of 1700 lbs. per square inch, which is more than 
double the British Standard Specification of the 
highest class. When the second world war broke 
out the value of these works was realised by the 
British Government, and their products proved of 
great help in the war effort. ‘Thanks to the stimulus 
thus provided, the accumulated losses of the previ- 
ous years were all wiped out and the works have now 
become a valuable national assest. 

Among the minor industries started during his 
time may be mentioned the Sandalwood Oil Factory 
and the Government Soap Factory. Before the 
Sandalwood Oil Factory was started, the sandalwood 
used to be sold by auction by the Forest Department 
and was exported by the bidders to foreign countries. 
The sandalwood toilet soap now being produced 
here is one of the finest quality soaps in India. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya was the first Indian to propose 
an economic conference to formulate plans of deve- 
lopment. Both officials and non-officials were mem- 
bers. ‘The implementation of the recommendations 
of this conference, which was an annual feature, was 
entrusted to three boards constituted for industry, 
education and agriculture. As a result of the activ- 
ities of the Economic Conference the inertia of the 
people was dispelled and they were made plan-con- 
scious. It may be truly said that the atmosphere was 
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electrified under Sir Visvesvaraya’s intense driving 
power and initiative. Some of the results of these 
efforts may be cited. 

The Bank of Mysore, started by him, is one of the 
pioneer institutions in the country and has rendered 
great service to the development of industry and 
commerce in Mysore. This bank has now lost its 
distinctive identity, having become a subsidiary of 
the State Bank of India. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya attached great importance to 
the collection and maintenance of statistics. On 
whatever subject he spoke or wrote, he was never 
tired of comparing conditions in India with those of 
other countries. It is by such comparison, in his 
opinion, that efforts can be stimulated for the im- 
provement of economic conditions in one’s own 
country. It was for this purpose that he made it the 
duty of the District Economic Superintendents to 
collect and maintain statistics relating to industries 
and commerce, education, and agriculture—three 
main items contributing to the prosperity of the 
country—at the village, taluk, district and provin- 
cial levels. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya brought an Italian expert to 
improve silk reeling and the manufacture of silk 
goods. Several new filatures were started under the 
guidance of the expert. The silk industry in Mysore 
is a very important one and affords employment to 
several thousands of men and women. The silk 
sarees manufactured in Mysore are very popular all 
over India and foreign visitors too are captivated by 
their beauty. . 
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He started a large number of primary schools all 
over the State. As regards higher education, the 
University of Mysore was the first started in an 
Indian State. This University was looked upon by 
some short-sighted popular leaders of those days as a 
burden on the State and a device for finding jobs for 
a certain class of unemployed. Its real worth is now 
obvious to one and all. 

As an appendage to the University, the Bangalore 
Engineering College was started in 1918. The gra- 
duates of this college are now working all over India 
and have earned a reputation for honesty and effici- 
ency. The Mysore P.W.D. has also become a 
recruiting ground for trained engineers, civil, me- 
chanical and electrical, for all-India and other State 
services. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s success in life as an engineer, 
administrator and statesman may be attributed to 
his self-discipline and punctuality, regular habits 
and systematic work. He would draw up a time- 
table for daily work and would stick to it scrupu- 
lously. He used to classify his work under three 
heads : current subjects, urgent continuous subjects, 
and important ones. The first group were to be 
attended to as everyday routine. “The second group 
were to receive ‘attention from day to day until 
they were finally and satisfactorily disposed of. ‘The 
third group were kept under continuous study for 
weeks and months before final disposal. 

As an administrator, he had his fingers on every 
branch of work, reviewing weekly, monthly, quarter- 
ly, and so on, the progress made towards the targets 
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set for each class of work. ‘This kept every officer 
fully engaged in carrying out his duties. 

He had some set principles which he followed 
rigorously. He would not countenance the appoint- 
ment of his kith and kin merely because of their 
relationship. ‘They had to take their chances along 
with others for the posts for which they were quali- 
fied. For every major appointment, he would pick 

Vg out the best among the lower ranks and give them 
opportunities for training to assume higher respon- 

, sibilities. His aim was that at any time there must 

_ be two or three men fit to become the head of the 

_ department or occupy such other high post. 

He allotted certain days and hours in the week for 
visitors. Except on such days, he would not see 
casual visitors without previous appointment. 

In the matter of correspondence, he insisted that 
a reply should be sent the same day or the next to 
any letter received. If this was not possible and 
delay was anticipated, an acknowledgement at least 
should be sent to the party. 

No letter, however brief, or report or such other 
written matter, should be considered final until re- 
vised several times. He was a follower of Macaulay 
in this respect. He would not hesitate to give his 
own drafts to his secretaries and assistants to read and 
to give their suggestions for improving them. 

About forty years ago, the editor of an American 
engineering journal sent out a questionnaire to hun- 
dreds of eminent engineers to elicit their opinions 
as to what makes for the success of an engineer. 
When the answers were tabulated it was found that 
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only twenty-five per cent of professional knowledge 
and seventy-five per cent of other abilities were re- 
quired for success. Most of these other abilities can 
be described by the phrase ‘‘ human engineering ”’, 
which may be said to comprise initiative, driving 
power, capacity to get the best from associates and 
subordinates, arriving at quick decisions at crucial 
moments, etc. Sir Visvesvaraya has all these qualit- 
ies in a great measure,”He could assign work to 
dozens of men and see that every person put forth his 
best effort and did the work assigned in the least 
possible time. He would set targets to be attained 
in a certain period and prepare responsibility sheets, _ 
prescribing to each officer the target he would have 
to achieve. He was a hard task-master, but a, 
generous paymaster. 

Even at his advanced age, Sir Visvesvaraya works 
methodically. He preserves his remarkable health 
by strict self-discipline. He takes his constitutional 
walk or drive at regular hours. He takes his food 
punctually at the appointed time and goes to sleep 
at a fixed hour. He is up, neatly dressed, at his desk 
in the morning at the hour fixed. In an interview 
about a year ago I told him that he needed rest at 
his advanced age. He replied, “It is better to 
work out than rust out.” 

Such is the Grand Old Man of Mysore and of 
India whom the Government of India has honoured 
by bestowing the title Bharata Ratna, which he really 
is every inch. 


M. L. Tannan 


A Man of Unique Will-Power 


My ASSOCIATION with this venerable and distin- 
guished gentleman goes back more than four 
decades. It was in the year 1916, when as Dewan of 
Mysore State, Dr. Visvesvaraya started evincing an 
interest in me. He wanted me to join the Mysore 
State as head of the College of Commerce which he 
proposed to start. His keenness to secure my servi- 
ces is apparent from the fact that he sent Mr. 
DeSouza, the then Education Secretary to the My- 
sore State, to Bombay to persuade me to go there, 
but I was unable to meet his wishes in view of the 
undertaking I had given to the Government of 
Bombay tocontinue toserve the then Government 
College of Commerce (later on named after Lord 
Sydenham). Nevertheless our friendship grew 
stronger, and during the period Dr. Visvesvaraya 
stayed in Bombay every year, we met at least once a 
day, if not oftener, and discussed various economic 
and educational problems. 

Keenly interested as he has ever been in the eco- 
nomic amelioration of our country, Dr. Visvesvaraya 
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visited several industrially advanced countries of the 
world, the U.S.A. and Japan particularly, in order 
to study the various facets of industrial and commer- 
cial evolution in those countries and to acquaint 
himself with the educational and industrial systems, 
so that such of them as were likely to suit India could 
be introduced in this country. The sole purpose of 
his visits abroad was to equip himself well with 
detailed knowledge of the various factors that pro- 
moted economic development in those countries and 
to see how far they could be utilized in rejuvenating 
the tattered economy of his motherland. I had the 
privilege to be with him during his trip to Europe 
in 1935 when he was studying ways and means of 
promoting the automobile industry in this country. 
We were together at Nice and several other centres 
where he occupied himself in collecting information 
on this subject. While in England we were invited 
to visit the Ford factory at Dagenham, where we 
spent a full day collecting valuable data regarding 
that industry. He put his heart and soul in the 
matter, spared no pains and even spent large sums 
of money out of his own pocket in preparing a com- 
plete scheme for starting the automobile industry 
in this country. He carried on correspondence in 
this connection with the highest authorities both in 
India and England, which ultimately led to the 
establishment of Hindustan Motors in Calcutta 
and Premier Automobiles in Bombay. ‘The point 
which I wish to emphasise is that his interest in the 
industrialisation of this country, unlike that of many 
others, has been with the sole object of improving 
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the lot of the people and not for any personal gain. 
He declined the offer of a seat on the board of 
directors of one of these companies. 

It was through his keen interest and help that the 
All India Manufacturers’ Organization was able to 
achieve its present position. I may here recall an 
incident of which I am often reminded. Dr. Visves- 
varaya was to preside over the A.I.M.O. Conference 
at Baroda, but just a few days before the date of the 
Conference he was so seriously ill that some of us 
were very doubtful about his recovery. He was 
therefore requested by some of his intimate friends 
to refrain from preparing his presidential address to 
be delivered at the Conference. He, however, took 
no notice of his friends’ requests and protests and 
prepared the presidential address in spite of his ill- 
health. He was then requested not to attend the 
Conference but to authorise someone to read his 
address. He would not agree to do so either and 
insisted upon going to Baroda. I requested Shri 
Krishnamachari, the then Dewan of Baroda, to per- 
suade him to allow a friend of his to read his address, 
but even Shri Krishnamachari’s efforts bore no fruit 
and Sir Visvesvaraya stuck to his guns and insisted 
on reading it from the beginning to the end. 

Dr. Visvesvaraya has dedicated his entire life to 
the service of this country and more particularly to 
the economic and social welfare of its people. One 
may without hesitation say that we owe to Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya almost as much for our economic ad- 
vancement as we owe to Mahatma Gandhi for our 
political emancipation. 


P. B. Advani 


Father of Planning 


I nap the privilege of first meeting Dr. M. Visvesva- 
raya at his Bombay residence some time at the end 
of 1920. This was about a year after my seven years’ 
residence as a student in England. I was taken bya 
mutual friend to meet Dr. M. Visvesvaraya. He was 
the Chairman of a Committee on Technical Educa- 
tion set up by the Government of Bombay, in which 
subject I was much interested, and that was I believe 
the main reason for my introduction to Dr. M. Vis- 
vesvaraya. I recollect we had a long discussion on 
the subject that evening. 

As is probably known, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya used to 
alternate his stays in Bombay and Bangalore when he 
was in India and was not touring on some work. 
During his stay in Bombay, unless either of us had 
another engagement in the evenings, we generally 
used to meet for an hour’s walk and talk.. When I 
first met him, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya was about 60 years 
of age. His health and energy may be judged from 
the fact that he rarely if ever missed our evening 
walk on account of bad health and he walked as 
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briskly as myself about four miles an hour. We 
continued these walks together right till a few years 
back when he stopped coming to Bombay. 

His two books of autobiography have shown what 
very valuable and important nation-building work 
he has done during his working life in almost every 
field of endeavour. Since the time I met him in 
1920, I have been in intimate touch with his work, 
as generally he discussed it with me, as I did mine 
with him. I will not dilate on his work as it is well 
known. I would rather mention his sterling quali- 
ties of head and heart. Throughout the time I have 
known him, our talks during his stay in Bombay 
were almost always concentrated on the economic 
and industrial development of our country. He has 
a single-minded devotion to the cause of the pros- 
perity, strength and of course independence of India. 
Without joining any political party, he served the 
cause of India by working constructively for the 
development of the country on all fronts. 

He is a man of very high principles. When he 
was invited to the post of Chief Engineer and later 
Dewan of Mysore he made it a condition of accept- 
ance with all his relatives that they must not ask for 
or expect any favours from him. He never used his 
official position or influence except for the good of 
the State. During the time I have known him all 
his work has been for the public weal without 
thought of any personal benefit. Punctuality and 
perfection in the work he has undertaken have been 
points of faith with him. If he decided on a course 
of action or undertook a piece of work, he carried 
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it out with fixed and unwavering determination, 
without regard to any difficulties created by circum- 
stances over which he had little or no control, like 
say indifferent health, difficult climatic conditions, 
etc. 

I may mention two instances of this quality of his. 
When he undertook the work of inspection of and 
report on the Sukkur Barrage, I recollect suggesting 
to him to postpone his visit to Sukkur as during the 
month of his projected visit it was bound to be ex- 
tremely hot and uncomfortable in Sukkur. He 
would not agree to this as he felt climatic conditions 
must not deter him from his work or delay it. Like- 
wise when in 1952 he accepted the request of the 
Government of India to advise in connection with 
the location of a bridge over the Ganges—I had the 
privilege of being associated with him in that work 

.—he declined the invitation of the Governor to stay 

at Government House, Patna, as he felt that if we 
stayed in our special train it would expedite work. 
It was pretty hot sleeping in the train in the railway 
station, but personal comfort did not count with him 
where work was concerned. On our second visit to 
that area, however, at our request he agreed to accept 
for himself and his colleagues (of whom I was one) 
the kind invitation of the Governor to stay at Gov- 
ernment House instead of in the special train. Asa 
result of this investigation the bridge was constructed 
and put into service at the recommended site at 
Mukameh in Bihar. 

An instance of his continued interest in projects 
of national importance may be given. For several 
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years he mentioned to me from time to time that he 
was not happy about the design and execution of the 
Hirakud Dam. He had contacted the then Minister 
of the Government of India concerned with the pro- 
ject. Early in 1957 the Government of India called 
a conference of power engineers in Bangalore. The 
Chairman, members and other officers of the Cen- 
tral Water and Power Commission as well as engi- 
neers in the service of various State Governments 
and prominent engineers in private service and prac- 
tice attended in large numbers. The then Chair- 
man of the Commission was one of the panel of 
Chairmen, of whom I myself was one. I took the 
opportunity to arrange a meeting between the Chair- 
man of the Commission, who had been personally 
associated with the design and execution of the dam, 
and Dr. Visvesvaraya at the latter’s residence at 
lunch one day. The vitality and interest of Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya may be judged from the fact that he dis- 
cussed various questions appertaining to the dam 
with the Chairman of the Commission for about two 
hours. He must have been about 96 years of age 
then. 

He has always been ahead of his time in thought 
and action. This is evident from the number of in- 
stitutions and schemes he started in Mysore which 
were then the first of their kind. I will make a 
brief reference to this quality of his by mentioning 
some of his ideas and schemes since I have met him. 


As far back as the thirties he thought of national: 


planning. I recollect discussing the matter with 
him day in and day out, as his whole interest was then 
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centred on the subject. He could frequently spend 
a whole day in a suburb of Bombay in connection 
with the book he had projected. Now and again I 
accompanied him, and the amount of concentration 
he put in on the work always surprised me. I feel 
that it was his book, Planned Economy for India, 
published in 1934, in so far as India is concerned, 
which started public men thinking in terms of plan- 
ned economy for India, the outcome of which I 
think may be said to be the Five Year Plans on which 
India has embarked. 

As readers know, the Bhadravati Iron and Steel 
Plant owes its existence to his conception and initia- 
tive. After he retired from the post of Dewan of 
Mysore, the works were doing badly. At the invi- 
tation of the Maharaja he took up the chairmanship 
of the Board of Management of the factory. I re- 
member that he spent a good deal of time and energy 
on the control and management of the factory and 
often visited and stayed at Bhadravati for a while 
and put the factory in a sound position. He did not 
draw the remuneration which the Government of 
Mysore offered him. When he left the Chairman- 
ship, the accumulated amount of his remuneration 
was placed at his disposal but he did not wish to use 
it for his personal needs. He offered it to the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore for the purpose of setting up an 
occupational institute, which he insisted should bear 
the name of the Maharaja. The Institute, which is 
entirely of his conception and owes its existence to 
his initiative and munificence, has grown into a big 
institution and has helped thousands of youths to 
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obtain their livelihood and to start small industries. 
I remember what a great deal of thought he gave to 
this Institute, for we discussed it often before it took 
its final shape. 

In about 1933-34, when I was Director of Indus- 
tries, Bombay, I had in mind, among others, two im- 
portant industries, namely the automobile industry 
and rayon industry for India. We used to discuss 
the importance of these and other industries. Dr. 
M. Visvesvaraya was much attracted by the automo- 
bile industry. In 1934 during my holiday in Eng- 
land, through the good offices of the High Commis- 
sioner in London, I contacted one or two groups of 
automobile manufacturers. I got no encouragement 
from either. The top people of one of the groups 
told me that compared to the U.S.A., the automobile 
industry in England had a long way to go. India as 
part of the British Commonwealth should wait till 
the industry was appreciably more developed in Eng- 
land than was the case then, before starting it. The 
following year Dr. Visvesvaraya proceeded to Eng- 
land and the U.S.A. and carried out a very detailed 
investigation. On return he published a note on it 
and advocated strongly the establishment of the in- 
dustry. He encountered much discouragement and 
apathy engineered by interested parties, but was un- 
deterred by it. As a result largely of his initiative 
some industrialists took the matter up seriously, 
and in 1939 I was deputed to the U.S.A. to 
carry out negotiations for collaboration with such 
concerns as General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 
General Motors showed no interest; Ford did. 


a, a VOU 
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After many weeks of negotiations, however, it 
was found by Ford that the British Empire rights 
vested in the Canadian Ford. Some more ne- 
gotiations were then necessary with the latter com- 
pany, which at the end of some weeks insisted on 
investing in the proposed Indian company at least 
51% of the capital. Negotiations, therefore, fell 
through, and they were opened by me with the 
Chrysler Corporation. These negotiations were 
successful and a collaboration agreement was signed | 
with the Chrysler Corporation some time in 1940— | 
4]. At this point another difficulty came up. ‘The 
then Government of India would not agree to the 
starting of the industry as they felt that it would 
come in the way of the war effort. Dr. Visvesvaraya 
carried on correspondence with the Governor Gene- 
ral of India and the Chief Minister of Bombay and 
others in power emphasising the importance of the 
industry. He urged that everything possible should 
be done to bring about the establishment of the in- 
dustry in India. As is well known, based on the 
aforementioned collaboration agreement the Pre- 
mier Automobile Company was duly established 
and is working successfully in Bombay at present. 

I would like to give one more instance of the 
great and dedicated work which Dr. Visvesvaraya has 
done for the industrial development of India. About 
90 years back he mentioned to me that a few public- 
spirited young men engaged in industry had ap- 
proached him to lead them in forming a manufac- 
turers’ organisation to work for the rapid industriali- 
sation of India. After much thought he agreed to 
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do so, and took an undertaking from them that they 
would work selflessly for the proposed organisation 
and devote individually at least four to five hours a 
week to it. He himself contributed a good sum and 
approached some well-known industrialists for their 
cooperation and financial assistance. I remember 
how he was discouraged by some of them. As usual 
he was undeterred by this and went ahead and estab- 
lished and put the All India Manufacturers’ Organi- 
sation on its feet. As its Chairman he devoted a 
good deal of time to it, and every Tuesday evening 
during his stay in Bombay I missed his walk with 
me as he attended the weekly meeting of the working 
committee of the organisation. Under his inspira- 
tion and guidance the organisation has done and is 
doing extremely useful work and has assumed a na- 
tional character with regional boards in different 
parts of the country. It is recognised as an import- 
ant all-India organisation by the Central and State 
Governments, and the Prime Minister inaugurates 
its annual session. Dr. Visvesvaraya continued to 
be its active Chairman right until four or five years 
back when he stopped coming to Bombay. At the 
insistent urge of the organisation he agreed to be 
its Life President. Its usefulness and importance 
are largely the result of his selfless devotion to its in- 
terests, and its members and the public owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to him. 

As I have said earlier, Dr. Visvesvaraya is a man 
of very high principles. He is a man of affectionate 
nature and is very loyal to his friends. During some 
forty years that I have known him he has been im- 
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mersed in single-minded thought and action for the 
political, economic and social development of our 
country, to which he has contributed very substanti- 
ally without any thought of personal benefit or gain. 

Dr. M. Visvesvaraya has been deservedly greatly 
admired all over the country for decades and has 
been the recipient of high academic and professional 
_ honours such as the degrees of p.sc. and LL.p. His 
numerous friends and admirers were particularly 
happy on the conferment on him of the highest of 
the recently instituted honours, namely Bharat 
Ratna, by the President of India. They are happier 
still in celebrating his 100th birthday. They all, I 
am sure, wish him continued good health and hap- 
piness. 


10 


N. N. lengar 


Man of Transparent Sincerety 


I FiRsT paid my respects personally to the Dewan 
when I returned to Bangalore in August, 1916, after 
my training in the U.S.A. and U.K., where I had 
been sent as a State Scholar. I had been recalled 
early as major expansions were on the way to meet 
increasing demands for power in the Cauvery Power 
Scheme ; I had, however, prolonged my stay in the 
U.K., as it was then wartime and I had secured a job 
which was giving me valuable practical experience. 
The Dewan was critical of my conduct ; I pleaded 
that I wished to make myself more useful ; he earn- 
pet waved away my excuses by remarking that I 
|should have recognised work at home as more im- 
portant than any work abroad. I was not discour- 
aged ; I have always recalled with gratitude my first 
contact with this great man of transparent sincerity 
and such seriousness of purpose. He wished me 
well and asked me to get busy. 

In Bombay, I was an occasional caller at his COSY 
nook on the sea at Warden Road. He kindly gave 


me leisurely interviews and always showed great in- 
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terest in the latest power developments and what the 
‘Tatas were doing in that line. I had occasions too, 
of conducting some of the senior Mysore engineers 
who wished to pay their respects to him while at 
Bombay. I recall an interlude of intimacy on one 
of these occasions. After exchange of greetings 
and welfare enquiries, Sir M. Visvesvaraya asked his 
old friend how he was spending his time. When the 
friend complained of uneventful times ( this was 
before the days of the slogans ) Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
pulled his baggy coat and remarked that he should 
not relax in -his efforts to dress trimly, when the © 
prospects would correspondingly brighten and he 
could take more interest in what was happening. 

Another incident that I recall gave me an indica- 
tion of his meticulous concern for proprieties. Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya was reporting on the merits of a 
power-cum-irrigation scheme in one of the Bombay 
States (pre-partition). He had called me to discuss 
it and I offered my comments. Several weeks later, 
I was pleasantly surprised to receive a letter from Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya enclosing_a cheque. I called on 
him and represented that I had not done anything 
to deserve the gift and it was sufficient for me that I 
enjoyed his confidence. He insisted it was only 
proper that I should accept the fee as well as his good 
wishes. 

The whole country and his numerous friends and 
admirers abroad will rejoice on this occasion that 
he has lived to witness the great efforts being made 
in all the causes for which he has been ceaselessly 


working all his life. 


K. Mohan 


He Just Laughed 


It was in London in the year 1935 that I had the 
pleasure and privilege of meeting Bharata Raina Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya when he was on his way to the 
U.S.A. in connection with the starting of an automo- 
bile industry in India. We invited Sir Visvesvaraya to 
dinner at our flat. Sir Benegal and Lady Rama Rau 
were also invited. Being in the diplomatic service 
as Secretary of the Nepalese Embassy in London, I 
was very much interested to know the views of such 
an eminent man as Sir Visvesvaraya in regard to the 
political as well as industrial developments which 
were going on in India. 

We had a long and highly enlightening discussion 
on the subject of the basic industries which India 
needs. It was a revealing experience for us to learn 
from Sir Visvesvaraya his faith and confidence in the 
industrial progress of India in the years to come. 
His main interests, as explained by him, were steel, 
engineering and automobiles. He told us it was an 
article of faith with him that India’s salvation in in- 


dustrial progress lay in its starting steel plants and 
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automobile and engineering industries all over the 
country. 

Asa diplomat I understood very little of such 
highly technical subjects. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, as was well known at that time, 
inspired little hope that such projects as contemplat- 
ed by Sir Visvesvaraya would ever mature even in the 
distant future. Sir Visvesvaraya was not young then 
—he was 75—but he expressed full confidence that 
he would live to see the fruition of the industrial 
plans which he then envisaged. When we expressed 
our doubts about his plans ever maturing he just 
laughed. Personally I took his views as coming from 
an elderly and experienced person which represent- 
ed his ideal rather than practical propositions in the 
India of 1935. 

Accustomed to hear talk on subjects like politics 
and diplomacy, it was just a pleasing diversion for 
me to hear such an interesting talk on the future of 
the steel and automobile industries in India. For 
me it was only an academic subject and I never 
thought India would have such an industry in our 
lifetime. 

How happy Sir Visvesvaraya must be now that his 
dreams have come true! We rejoice with him and 
thank Almighty God for His mercy to have spared 
him for us not only to see the growth of major indus- 
tries but to guide the country with his wisdom and 
experience. 

I must also mention here that after leaving our 
dinner party at midnight Sir Visvesvaraya refused to 
use a car to take him home but preferred to walk at 
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so late an hour to Grosvenor House, Park Lane, a 
distance of about three miles from our flat in Ken- 
sington. 

Since our last meeting in London I have had oc- 
casion to hear him talk on industrial problems in 
India at the All-India Manufacturers’ Association 
and also at his residence in Warden Road, Bombay, 
where I called to pay my respects to him. 

In the field of religion, philosophy and politics 
India has produced men of great eminence and cali- 
bre and some of them are still with us, but in the 


field of industry we have the rare good fortune of . 


having a person like Sir Visvesvaraya with us to give 
his guidance and advice to the country ata time 
when India is passing through an industrial revolu- 


tion. On this happy occasion we wish Sir Visvesvar- | 


aya many happy returns, and may God give him long 
life so that he can guide India in the years to come. 


R. N. Aingar 


A Karma Yogi 


I First met Sir M. Visvesvaraya nearly fifty-two years 
ago, in 1908, in London. We were a party of the 
National Indian Association and we were having a 
conducted tour round Windsor Palace and Gardens. 
I did not know him then, but was struck with the 
fact that, though he was a member of our party, he 
was content to keep to himself and strolled about 
alone, jotting down notes all the time in a pocket- 
book. I happened to enquire of a fellow Mysorean 
who that gentleman was, and he was surprised that I 
did not know Mr. Visvesvaraya, who had already ac- 
quired an all-India fame. However, he introduced 
me to Mr. Visvesvaraya, who was very glad to meet 
us and invited us to dine with him at the Cadogan 
Hotel, where, if I remember aright, he was then 
staying. He gave us a vegetarian dinner and ex- 
plained that he was himself a strict vegetarian. We 
could not have wished for a more charming host. He 
gave us a delightful evening, with excellent food and 
most interesting conversation. He thus belied my 


first impressions of him, and I am so glad he did. 
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Sir M. Visvesvaraya is not merely a great engineer, 
an efficient administrator, and an ardent patriot ; 
but also, in spite of all his passion for facts and 

| figures for data and designs, a very human and like- 
able person. He believes in cultivating serenity of 
mind. He is happy in his work ; and he works un- 
tiringly for his country. For intensive industry, ex- 
tensive outlook, encyclopaedic information on all 
matters relating to industries, manufactures and 
commerce, it is hard to find his equal; certainly 
there is no one superior to him. He is imbued with 
ideas and ideals for the education of the country, the 
uplift of the masses—especially the rural population 
—and the eradication of all class and communal dis- 
tinctions. He is in favour of retaining the use of 
the English language, practising planned parent- 
hood, carrying on the grow-more-food campaign and 
rapid industrialisation of the country, with increase 
of efficiency and general output. He wants the 
country to be self-contained and self-sufficient in as 
many respects as possible. Above all, he desires the 
country to be fully trained and prepared for defence 
in this unfortunately war-minded, though war-sick, 
world. 

At the age of one hundred he is still as active as 
ever he was. Eighty years of hard and incessant work 
has not dulled his appetite for more work. In fact, 
he seems to thrive on work. Aristocratic by envi- 
ronment, democratic by persuasion, humanistic by 
temperament and education, he is indeed well-fitted 
to be what he is, a guide, mentor and friend of his 
country. We have an authentic record made by 
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himself of his life-work, from the age of twenty- 
three, when he entered the Bombay Government 
service as an Assistant Engineer. It is a most valuable 
and inspiring document. It is interesting to note 
that his first official experience was not very hearten- 
ing. He had been put in charge of constructing a 
pipe syphon across a channel. Frequent showers 
and resulting floods seriously interfered with the 
work. He reported to the higher authorities that 
he would stop the work for some time and resume it 
after the monsoon abated. ‘The memo he got back 
insisted that the work should not be interrupted, and 
ended with the remark: “ ‘The Assistant Engineer 
is beginning his career badly as regards energy and 
obedience to orders.” 

Shades of the past! Could but the Executive En- 
gineer who made that remark have foreseen what 
that Assistant Engineer later achieved, he would 
have been most agreeably surprised and penitent. 
However, Mr. Visvesvaraya persisted in the work and 
soon completed the rock-cutting and laying the pipes 
in position. Persistence won the battle and the day. 
That was in or about 1884. He soon made his mark 
in the profession. Fortune favoured him. His su- 
perior officers and the government smiled on him. 
Within twenty months of his entry into service, he 
reached the First Grade, which -entitled him toa 
salary of Rs. 500 a month. He rose rapidly to higher 
posts and was mostly put on special work. He super- 
seded many of his seniors already in service. He rose 
to be Executive Engineer, with the rank of Super- 
intending Engineer. 
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But he felt that, in spite of all his successes, there 
was little chance of his being appointed Chief Engi- 
neer, except when his turn should come according to 
his original rank. So in 1908 he retired from Bom- 
bay service. Though he was not entitled by service 
to a pension, the Government of Bombay wrote to 
the Government of India that “ the service rendered 
by Mr. Visvesvaraya had been exceptionally merit- 
orious and fully entitled him to the additional pen- 
sion.” 

Thereafter he was for some time in charge of 
special work in Hyderabad. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer in Mysore ; and in 1912 he 
became the Dewan of the Mysore State. It was the 
first time an engineer had been appointed as head of 
an administration. Subsequent events proved be- 
yond all doubt or cavil that the selection was fully 
deserved. Mysore has every reason to be proud and 
grateful to its Engineer Dewan for all that he has 
done for the progress and prosperity of the State and 
its people. After a distinguished career as Dewan, 
he voluntarily retired from that high office in 1918. 
He retired as a protest against the appointment of the 
Miller Committee, as he was opposed to it and felt 
that its conclusions would detract from the general 
efficiency of the administration. 

Nurtured in the British traditions of discipline, 
efficiency and thoroughness ; imbued with the Euro- 
pean urge for material progress and advancement ; 
inspired by the ambition and hustle characteristic of 
the Americans ; profoundly impressed by the Japa- 
nese ‘ Code of Education ’ in its aims and practical 
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applications, Sir M. Visvesvaraya gives his four- 
point programme for the national reconstruction of 
India: (i) progressively harder work ; (i) periodi- 
cally planned and disciplined work ;_ (ii?) increas- 
ingly efficient work ; and (iv) courtesy towards fel- 
low workers and servants. His entire philosophy of 
life may be summed up in one word—work. So far 
as the life and progress of the community as a whole 
is concerned, it would appear that work and effici- 
ency and discipline count most. 

You have only to look at the man—thin, spare and 
almost ascetic; a big head crowned with a bigger 
turban; immaculately dressed, austere and digni- 
fied; incessantly busy and meticulous in all his work; 
precise, punctual and punctilious ; bearing his 100 
years boldly and still taking his daily walks—to rea- 
lise that Sir M. Visvesvaraya is one of those rare men 
who practise what they preach and preach only what 
they practise ; who are living examples of their pre- 
cepts. He says—and exemplifies it in his own life : 
“ Character and efficiency in the long run lead to 
high working capacity, comfortable living and long- 
evity.” 


Rajasevasakta D. C. Subbarayappa 


He Stood By Merit 


HAVING SERVED Dewan Visvesvaraya as a personal 
clerk for a little over two years from the date of his 
taking charge on 12th November 1912, I give below 
a few reminiscences of my close association with him. 


I succeeded to his staff as one of the four personal 
clerks from Dewan Ananda Rao’s staff. I was en- 
trusted with the disposal of his personal corres- 
pondence and also with the work connected with 
interviews with official and non-official gentlemen 
who came to see him at his office or residence for 
three days in the week. In addition to the specific 
work allotted to me, my services were utilised in 
several other directions of a miscellaneous nature. 
I may venture to mention a few such items in this 
connection. 

The telephone rang when I was once submitting 
papers to Mr. Visvesvaraya in his working room. 
I went to the phone, situated in the adjoining 
Council Chamber at a distance of a few yards, at my 


usual pace. Seeing my slow movement, he shouted 
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“Run, run. It may be His Highness speaking at the 
other end.” I found to my dismay, however, that it 
was the electric lineman trying to find out if the tele- 
phone was in order. When I reported it to Mr. 
Visvesvaraya, he was pleased to observe: ‘You are 
provokingly calm.’’ Things ordered by him had to 
be carried out with the greatest possible prom- 
ptitude. 

Mr. Visvesvaraya used to work from 7 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and 3 to 8 p.m. on all days including Sundays 
and other holidays, and I was expected to take papers 
for submission to him at the beginning of every one 
of these working hours. Work went on like this day 
in and day out for full two years, but on important 
festival days he would himself compel me to take a 
day off to please my people at home and save him 
from blame. 

He fully realised the onerous nature of the duties 
involved and got a decent allowance sanctioned to 
each of the four personal clerks working under him. 
In seeking sanction to this allowance, he showed his 
magnanimity by making a proposal to His Highness 
the Maharaja that the entire cost might be deducted 
from his salary, as the arrangement involved was 
due to his own peculiar method of work. But 
His Highness was equally magnanimous and ordered 
that the expenditure was properly debitable to 
the provision under “General Administration ” 
and not to the private purse of the Dewan. 

To serve as a palliative to the low-paid officials 
working under him, Mr. Visvesvaraya left standing 
instructions with his cooks at his official residence, 
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‘‘ Ballabrooie’’, to offer them food at meal times 
if required by any of them while onduty. ‘This 
was really a great act of grace on his part, although 
the offer was availed of rarely. 

He was exceedingly compassionate towards his 
subordinates. I was on duty with him one day as 
usual from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Public Offices, and 
my work kept me on till 2-30 p.m. I went home 
hurriedly on my bicycle, snatched a hasty meal and 
appeared before him at 3 p.m. He was so surprised 
at my appearance within such a short interval that 
he confronted me with the question: “ How did 
you manage to come back so soon? Have you had 
your meal or are you living on air? If there are any 
hotels near about, why don’t you take your meal 
there? I shall pay for it.” 

The annoyance caused to the addressee in open- 
ing badly gummed up letters sometimes resulting in 
damage to the contents, as also by the careless. pin- 
ning up of papers, sometimes leading to our fingers 
being pricked, were mentioned more than once by 
Mr. Visvesvaraya. He was meticulous about paying 
attention to such small things in the midst of bigger 
matters, and he used to teach those working under 
him how such things should be done. He was insis- 
tent about his letters being typed neatly and without 
a single error or blemish either in the letter press or 
in the superscription. 

When the officials on Mr. Visvesvaraya’s staff went 
out with him on tour either to Mysore or to any 
other camp, he was the first Dewan to change the 
habit till then prevailing of discrimination between 
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members of one community and another in the mat- 
ter of serving meals. He issued instructions to the 
Camp Superintendent to see that all the officials 
were served their meals simultaneously instead of in 
separate batches one after another. 

When it came to his notice that there was some 
laxity in observing these instructions in a certain 
mofussil camp and there was delay in serving meals 
to some of us, he passed strictures on the Camp 
Superintendent and directed him never again to de- 
viate from the rule, and also asked me to bring such 
laxity to his notice without fear or favour. 

He resented a similar arrangement that was pre- 
valent in connection with the dinner that was ar- 
ranged every year in honour of the birthday of His 
Highness the Maharaja at which the guests used to 
be seated in several groups in different buildings at 
Mysore. He ordered the discontinuance of such a 
system and arranged for an At Home at his official 
residence, ‘“‘ Lake View ”, where guests gathered to- 
gether at one and the same place and were served 
tea and refreshments without discrimination. 

He was always the pink of courtesy to everyone 
who appeared before him on business or duty, and 
more particularly to his subordinates. As soon as 
they appeared before him, he used to put them at 
ease by insisting upon their taking a seat before he 
attended to their work. He also got an order passed 
directing the use of the appellation “ Mr.” before 
the name of a degree holder or an official getting a 
pay of Rs. 50 and above. 

So far as the subordinates working under him were 
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concerned, he would always appreciate good work 
and show recognition whenever possible. Mere 
appreciation of good work is one thing, but its 
recognition in a substantive manner is quite another. 
It is usual for men in authority to come out 
with the stock reply that the matter will be consi- 
dered on its merits. But it is very rare for them to 
take the initiative and enquire in what way our pros- 
pects might be improved. 

At one time during my tenure of office under him, 
he suddenly summoned me to his presence when I 
had finished my work for the morning and was on 
my way home, and asked me: “ What is your ambi- 
tion?” The question took me by surprise and 
naturally aroused mixed feelings in my mind and 
drove me to the necessity of narrating a full story of 
my career and explaining how I had been frustrated 
in my attempts to improve my prospects. 

After listening to my story, Mr. Visvesvaraya was 
deeply moved and was pleased to assure me that he 
would do something for me before he retired. Cir- 
cumstances however so shaped themselves that he 
could fulfil his word only partially. But he did it 
even though I was not working with him then. 

Mr. Visvesvaraya was very meticulous about deal- 
ing with private and public work. He would never 
tolerate the use of Government stationery for his 
private correspondence and would not rest content 
until he satisfied himself by seeing the watermark 
on the paper used for drafts and fair copies in such 
correspondence. Mr. Visvesvaraya was equally me- 
ticulous in the use of the Government car for all 
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Governmental business and his private car for his 
private business. 

Mr. Visvesvaraya was spotlessly clean in his dress, 
which consisted of an open collar suit and lace tur- 
ban neatly tied by an expert so as to look aesthetic, 
and expected other officers to follow his example. As 
a matter of fact, several officers who were ultra-con- 
servative in this respect became converts to this 
habit, and so also a majority of college students. ‘Phe 
autograph photo presented by him to me on the eve 
of my transfer to the Palace service is indeed a mo- 
del of perfection, taken as it was in the prime of his 
youthful vigour. 

So far as appointments and promotions were con- 
cerned, he was always for giving priority to merit and 
qualification and not to relationship or recommen- 
dation or communal considerations. He rigidly fol- 
lowed this principle in his own case by eschewing 
the appointment of his brother as his Private Secre- 
tary, although such a practice of appointing close re- 
latives to the personal staffs of Dewans and Members 
of Council was prevalent at the time. 

The following quotation from Memoirs of My 
Working Life, published by him in 1951, will give 
an idea of his experience in this behalf on joining 
the Mysore Service as Chief Engineer: “ A high 
officer in the Public Works Department sent me a 
list of names of persons to be newly appointed, and 
in support or justification he gave the names of 
several high officers of the State to whom the candi- 
dates were related or from whom recommendations 
had been received. ‘The list had to be sent back to 
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the officer for the names to be arranged according 
to the precise technical and educational qualifica- 
tions of the candidate after further investigation. By 
enquiry and discussion, candidates were finally 
selected, priority being given to merit and qualifica- 
tions as far as they could be ascertained.” 

These principles were kept up till the end of his 
service in Mysore, and as a matter of fact they led to 
his voluntary retirement owing to differences of opi- 
nion in this behalf between himself and His High- 
ness the Maharaja. Reference may be made here to 
one such difference. Proposals were submitted by 
Mr. Visvesvaraya in the year 1916 for the appoint- 
ment of six Probationary Assistant Commissioners 
belonging to one community on the score of merit. 
But the file was returned to him with the observa- 
tion of His Highness the Maharaja that brilliant 
achievement in university examinations ought not 
to be the sole criterion for the selection of candidates 
to the public service, but greater importance should 
be attached to character and family considerations 
so that the men selected might work for the welfare 
of the people and the advancement of the State. His 
Highness also pointed out that, out of a large num- 
ber of nominations made by him in the past years, 
not a single case proved unworthy of the selection. 
In this view, three nominations were made by His 
Highness on special considerations, and the other 
three were left to the choice of Mr. Visvesvaraya. 

He no doubt loyally carried out these orders, but 
resentment must have remained in his mind, as may 
be inferred from the following pathetic reference in 
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his Memoirs of My Working Life explaining why he 
had to retire from the Mysore Service : “ By ignor- 
ing merit and capacity, I feared production would be 
hampered and the efficiency of the administration 
for which we had been working so hard would suffer. 
There was never any complaint that I favoured any 
particular community in making appointments. 
Nevertheless, I felt opposed to the establishment of 
the Miller Committee. His Highness the Maharaja 
seemed anxious to placate the backward communi- 
ties and the leaders in the State who supported the 
policy advocated by the Non-Brahmin leaders of 
Madras. After prolonged discussion and exchange 
of views for a considerable time, I obtained His 
Highness’ consent to retire from service.” 

As a champion of merit and capacity which were 
considered the most essential requisites for prefer- 
ment in service, Mr. Visvesvaraya dealt with an 
application from a person for appointment in the 
Medical Department in a large-hearted manner. 
After finishing the M.B.C.M. course at Madras, the 
applicant had gone abroad at his own expense and 
returned with the highest qualifications. The Se- 
nior Surgeon, whose report was called for, expressed 
the view that the applicant was entitled to no better 
treatment than the local M.B.C.M. graduates. Mr. 
Visvesvaraya thought that this recommendation was 
too parsimonious and after obtaining the opinion of 
the Director of Health who, unlike the Senior Sur- 
geon, was an officer with foreign qualifications, got a 
Council Resolution passed to appoint him as an As- 
sistant Surgeon on Rs. 200 with probation for 2 
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years although he had worked as a Resident Medical 
Officer in several hospitals in England for nearly 3 
years. ‘This was still inadequate when compared to 
the treatment given to two other applicants who had 
gone abroad with Government scholarships but 
came back with lesser qualifications. When the 
matter was brought to the notice of Mr. Visvesvaraya 
at the Council meeting, he got a revised resolution 
passed to the effect that this person should be started 
as an Assistant Surgeon on Rs. 250 without any 
probation, at least on the same lines as the two other 
applicants. Mr. Visvesvaraya was open to conviction 
and used to deal with things in a broadminded spirit. 

Having jotted down a few reminiscences about 
Mr. Visvesvaraya, it only remains for me to assert 
that I cherish the highest regard for his many admi- 
rable qualities and wish him many happy returns of 
his birthday so that his services may be available for 
the advancement of the country for many years to 
come. 


R. Chellappa 


Moulder of Modern Mysore 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


The spectacular lives of two illustrious alumni of 
the Central College, Bangalore, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya, 
the engineering wizard of Mysore, and Sri C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, the elder statesman, cast halos of 
lustre around their alma mater. Both these eminent 
personalities have been duly honoured by the con- 
ferment of the highest title. Bharat Ratna Sir 
Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya is a great engineer, 
administrator, statesman and educationist, with an 
immense record of national service to his credit. 
The popular title of old, Grand Old Man, is not 
truly applicable to Dr. Visvesvaraya, who is a grand 
man, active and energetic in his nineties, but never 
erows old. He holds today an exalted position in 
our national life, very much akin to the position of 


eminence occupied not long ago by the late George 
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Bernard Shaw in the world of letters and Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, the great Indian patriot, in the realm of 
politics. It is in the fitness of things that the cente- 
nary of this inspiring personality should be ce- 
lebrated. 

Mysore, rightly called the Model State of India, 
owes her pre-eminence in several spheres of activity 
to the invaluable contributions of Dr. Visvesvaraya 
and his enlightened predecessor Sir Seshadri Iyer, 
the two notable individuals who moulded the history 
of Modern Mysore. Their achievements become 
still more impressive if one remembers that they 
had to put through their far-sighted schemes of na- 
tion-building within the political limitations of an 
alien Government, not to speak of various other 
stumbling blocks. It would be no exaggeration to 
say that the progress of Mysore State during the past 
four decades is primarily due to the monumental 
work of construction accomplished by Dr. Visvesva- 
raya in diverse capacities, as engineer and more par- 
ticularly, as Dewan between 1912 and 1918, which 
have caused people to describe him as the Architect 
of Modern Mysore. The Krishnarajasagar project, 
the Bhadravathi Steel Works, the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory and a host of other institutions bear the im- 
print of his genius for planning and administrative 
ability, talents which rarely combine in one person. 
He accomplished with signal success the task of plan- 
ning in his own State of Mysore long before planning 
came to be recognised in our country as the key to 
economic development. Besides being an engineer 
and a master-designer on the practical side, he has 
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also devoted much of his time and energy to pro- 
blems of educational reconstruction and the scienti- 
fic approach to industrialisation, which have assum- 
ed special importance since Independence. He was 
largely responsible for the establishment of the My- 
sore University and a number of engineering and 
technical institutions. His inspiring book, Memo- 
irs of My Working Life, speaks volumes about the 
man and his greatness, whose philosophy of life can 
be epitomised thus: “ Work is worship; and ser- 
vice to the nation is the goal and purpose of all edu- 
cation and knowledge.” 

He is not a mere idealist seeking Utopian goals but 
a skilled engineer-statesman with an uncanny in- 
sight into the practical possibilities of every plan 
and programme. An incessant advocate of rapid 
industrialisation of the country, he is not content 
with the plans undertaken at Governmental level. 
He is himself the author of the famous “ Rural Re- 
construction Scheme” for Mysore which has been 
widely acclaimed as a model for the other States as 
well. Madras is experimenting with it with a view to 
adopting itin the longrun. As Life-President of the 
All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation, Bombay and 
as unofficial adviser to the Mysore Government on 
all important schemes affecting public welfare, Dr. 
Visvesvaraya is even to-day rendering yeoman ser- 
vice to the cause of national prosperity. Though the 
wisdom of his life-long advocacy of decentralisation 
for a vast country like ours has not yet been fully 
realised, it is certain that ultimately all our succes- 
sive Five-Year Plans and Community Development 
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Projects will lead us in that direction. ‘The ap- 
proach to planning enunciated and acted upon by 
Dr. Visvesvaraya will be valid and sound for all time 
and will constitute the solid foundation of our coun- 
try’s progress towards industrialisation. “The Third 
Five-Year Plan will, it is hoped, draw much from his 
wise counsels. In short, he is an example of a true 
statesman. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has said 
of him, “ Dr. Visvesvaraya is one of the notable 
Indians of our times. He has been one of the truly 
creative and formative forces of India.” 


E. Ananth 


A Beacon Light of Inspiration 


YEs, WE can make our lives sublime, in Longfellow’s 
words, provided we follow some fixed guiding prin- 
ciples and do not swerve from them on any pretext. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the great Dewan of Model 
Mysore, engineer statesman of world renown, has 
certain guiding principles which one can ponder 
over with advantage on this happy occasion of his 
completing a hundred years of useful life. It is 
God’s favoured few that have a hundred years span 
of life allotted to them, and Sir M. Visvesvaraya is 
certainly favoured above most men. 

Here are some of his guiding principles. 

I. Never to use his official position to bestow 
favours on his relatives. When he became Dewan 
of Mysore, one of his old uncles who was still in 
service in the secretariat as a first division clerk on a 
pay of Rs. 100 approached him and requested that 
his pay might be enhanced by Rs. 50 and that he 
might be made a superintendent. ‘This request, 
coming from his uncle, whom he held in high regard 
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complied with. ‘The uncle became very angry and 
in his disappointment he must have used words that 
irritated the Dewan. However, the result was that 
from the first of the succeeding month the Dewan 
began to send Rs. 100 to his uncle out of his pay. 

To give another example, one of his nephews, 
while still in his early twenties, passed the M.A. and 
LL.M., an academic distinction of high official market 
value in those days. He went to Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
and requested him to use his influence to get him an 
appointment as a munsiff in the Mysore Government 
service. The post of a munsiff carried then a 
meagre salary of Rs. 150 per mensem. The Dewan 
thought about the request and finally asked his 
nephew to go to Dharwar to set up a law practice. 

9. An ounce of neatness is equal to a ton of effici- 
ency. Sir M. Visvesvaraya always believed in dress- 
ing neatly. Even in his 100th year one sees him 
dressed immaculately in a three piece lounge suit of 
grey serge, or navy blue or silk, with a stiff collar 
and a tie to match and a laced turban beautifully 
tied in the Mysore style. 

If any plans, drawings and estimates received for 
his opinion were not clean and tidy he would return 
them with a polite letter that a neater copy should 
be sent to enable him to give his considered techni- 
cal opinion. His principle is that a person who Is. 
neat in his dress can be clean and straight in his life. 

8. Industrialise or perish. His conviction was 
that the only way to raise the standard of living of 
the people in underdeveloped countries is to indus- 
trialise. He said that India’s prestige in the comity 
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of nations would depend upon her rapid industrial 
development. } 

This principle ran counter to the principles of 
charka and handspun cloth which the Father of the 
Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, advocated in order to 
provide employment. Nowadays a compromise 
has been effected between these different policies, 
and the private and public sectors in industry are 
being encouraged. ‘The main objective of the five 
year plans is the raising of the standard of living of 
the people. 

4. Work hard. In his active life Sir M. Visves- 
varaya used to work 18 hoursa day. He would draw 
up a programme for the day and would stick to it. 
This is the advice that the people of our country 
get from our leaders even today. 

5. Statistics. Sir M. Visvesvaraya had a flair for 
statistics. A man who did not talk in numbers did 
not know the subject, he used to say. In those early 
days the subject of statistics was not popular. People 
would say that there were three kinds of lies—lies, 
damned lies, and statistics. But what a difference 
has come about! Statistics occupy a very important 
place in any investigation, in agriculture, science, 
planning economics, social science or whatever it be. 

6. A high sense of duty. Those were days when 
the amenity of electric power was not available in 
many rural towns. Whenever the Dewan went on 
tour to such places he would carry two packets of 
candles, one private and the other Government. 
When he attended to private work he would use a 
private candle, and when he attended to official work 
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he would use a Government candle. Who could 
boast of such a high sense of honesty ? 

7. Precision. Every morning he would write 
down on a slate what food he would take and at what 
time. His instructions to his cook were quite clear. 
He would even mention the size of chapattis, their 
number, the vegetable dishes, etc. The cook while 
serving had to wear clean clothes and headgear. 
It is the ‘habit of taking wholesome meals at fix- 
ed times which perhaps is responsible for his health 
and longevity. 

8. Support a worthy cause at any cost. In his 
foresight Sir M. Visvesvaraya realised that if educa- 
tional progress was to be possible in Mysore there 
should be a university in the State providing educa- 
tional opportunities to the youth in arts, science, 
technology and the professions. At that time 
(1916) the Mysore Colleges were affiliated to the 
Madras University. Sir M. Visvesvaraya did not 
like Mysore hanging on to the apron-strings of other 
universities. But there was a professor of English, 
J. G. Tait, in the Central College, Bangalore, who 
was against the proposal to establish a Mysore Uni- 
versity. Sir M. Visvesvaraya did not hesitate to 
terminate the services of this otherwise very popular 
and very efficient Principal and Professor of English. 

9. Village improvement. Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
declared that India’s advancement was intimately 
bound up with the advancement of her villages, 
more than 5} lakhs in number wherein more than 
36 crores out of a total of 42 crores live. A village 
improvement scheme was first started by Sir M. Vis- 
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vesvaraya in the year 1914. This movement is now 
being called by different names—rural development, 
the gramodhara movement, community develop- 
ment, National Extension Service and so on, though 
the essential core of the village improvement scheme 
remains unaltered. 

It is our fervent prayer to the Almighty that He 
may spare this Karmayogi, ripe in age and covered 
with honours, for many many more years, so that he 
may continue to serve as a beacon light of inspiration 
to many a person interested in our country’s ad- 
vancement. 


M. R. Varadarajan 


The Meticulous Engineer 


ON THE many facets of the variegated and distin- 
guished career of Sir M. V., the engineer-statesman 
of this country who is happily celebrating the cen- 
tenary of his birthday, many people will write. Here 
I attempt to give a few glimpses of the connections I 
have had with this great man and the impact they 
have had on me. 

As the student secretary of the Engineering Col- 
lege Association at Bangalore in the years 1920-1921, 
it fell to my lot to invite Sir M. V. to preside over 
the Annual Day Celebrations. It will be pertinent 
to mention that Sir M. V. was the founder of the 
Mysore University. The Engineering College 
owed its existence to Sir M.V.’s initiative, vision and 
courage, and if many Mysorean engineers have dis- 
tinguished themselves throughout the country in 
their respective spheres, they owe it all to the imagi- 
nation of Sir M. V. in founding that institution and 
making it possible for many to take up engineering 
as a career. 

When we met Sir M. V. at his residence he gave 
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us a patient and warm hearing, although our ap- 
pointment was not fixed before (he was always parti- 
cular about that), wished us success, but was not 
able to comply with our request for certain reasons. 
This was the first occasion I came in contact with 
this noble son of Mysore, and I was greatly impress- 
ed by his deportment, manners, deep knowledge of 
things, his searching enquiries and above all his 
razor-sharp intellect. 

In the year 1926-27, I was with Marsland Price & 
Co. (belonging to the Premier Construction Group) 
as ofhcer in charge of the company’s drainage work 
for the Poona Municipality. Seth Walchand, the 
Managing Director of the firm, who was at the helm 
of its affairs, used to visit Poona during the week- 
ends, and frequently met Sir M. V., who generally 
stayed at Parnakuti, Lady ‘Thackersey’s bungalow at 
Yerrawade. It was Seth Walchand’s wont to ask us 
young engineers to meet him to give a report of our 
activities, so that he could know how things were 
going on. On these occasions I met Sir M.V. a num- 
ber of times. 

In the year 1927 we were doing the Khandala 
Tunnel works, a re- alignment job for the then 
G.I.P. Railway. ‘This was considered one of the 
biggest and most important projects (remember it 
was 33 years ago !) and was intended to eliminate the 
Reversing Station at Bhor Ghat, thus making the 
train journey to Poona from Bombay and vice versa 
speedier. Seth Walchand had invited Sir M. V. to 
pay a visit to the job to have the benefit of his valued 
opinion and his impression on how far Indian com- 
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panies could tackle such jobs, which were then con- 
sidered a close preserve of foreigners. Instead of 
himself conducting Sir M. V. during this visit Seth 
Walchand detailed me to take him round, look after 
his comforts, and finally leave him back at Poona. 

I showed Sir M. V. round the whole job, section 
by section. He evinced a keen interest in all that he 
saw. I remember him, notebook in hand, taking 
down notes of the replies given to him in answer to 
his various questions, starting from his queries about 
the road work, to various types of engineering work 
and the conditions under which we were working. I 
was very particular to see that I answered correctly 
_ as he was putting it all down in writing in his note- 
book ! 

Everybody knows that Sir M. V. is very particular 
to keep appointments to the minute. Even then | 
was a bit taken aback when Sir M. V. was standing 
at the portico of his bungalow in Poona ready to 
leave with me at 7.00 a.m. on a cold November 
morning. It is a remarkable characteristic of the 
great man if one remembers that he was already 66 
years old then. He was waiting for me and got into 
the car when it struck 7.00a.m. This value for time 
was a religion to Sir M. V., and this is a quality that 
should be copied by one and all in our country. 

Sir M. V’s penchant for cleanliness and good de- 
portment is another trait of his. He dinned into his 
subordinates the value of personal deportment. He 
always said that a well-dressed person does things in 
a much better way than a slovenly one. He was 
himself an example in this respect. He often said 
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that a person who did not look after himself by keep- 
ing his dress neat could not be expected to be effi- 
cient in his duties. I have found this to be only too 
true in my later experience. People have told me 
that one could not see a speck of dust on Sir M.V’s 
attire even at the fag-end of a hard and full working 
day! Sir M.V. has always been meticulous in what- 
ever he undertook and that spirit he imparted to all 
those who came in contact with him. 

To come back to Sir M. V’s Khandala visit, he 
gave me a piece of advice which I reverentially fol- 
low even today. We were discussing the collapse of 
a dam built by the Tata Power Co., and he remark- 
ed, ‘‘ Nature never excuses lapses.” I took down 
his words in my notebook, and I have followed this 
maxim from the great man in whatever technical and 
engineering jobs I have been fortunate enough to 
handle in my career. Iam glad to say that Sir M.V's 
obiter dictum has paid rich dividends. These words, 
‘nature never excuses lapses ’’, ought to be a mantra 
for young engineers. When later I had occasion to 
meet Sir M.V. he would ask me whether I remem- 
bered his advice, and when I replied in the affirma- 
tive he felt very happy. 

In the year 1928 the Poona Corporation invited 
Sir M. V. to perform the opening ceremony of the 
extension of the Lakdi-Pool Bridge, which had been 
built by our firm in a record time of 2} or 3 months. 
Before he consented to perform the ceremony, Sir 
M. V. wanted to know all about the bridge, techni- 
cal details pertaining to the same, the men employed, 
etc. We furnished all the information he wanted. 
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He actually visited the works site beforehand to 
verify and satisfy himself that the statements made 
by us were correct. Such was Sir M.V’s passion for 
truth. He never tolerated slipshod work. He want- 
ed things to be precise, accurate and not vague. At 
first Sir M.V. could not believe that such a work as 
the Lakdi-Pool Extension could be completed in the 
short time we claimed, and he wanted to convince 
himself about it before subscribing his name. When 
he was satisfied that we had done the work in record 
time, he paid ample compliments and gave us credit 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony, calling 
Seth Walchand a “ live wire ” in business. 

In the years 1931-35 we were doing the Yeshwant- 
sagar Dam and Spillway for the Indore Government. 
The spillway was considered an important and uni- 
que feature in those days and there was a controversy 
about its design. I was in charge of the project on 
behalf of our company. Sir M. V. was appointed 
Consulting Engineer by the State Government to 
examine the soundness of the spillway design. For 
this purpose Sir M. V. visited Indore and I took him 
round the works. 

The spillway structure was constructed in such a 
way that there is a sloping apron and a baby syphon 
on the top of the apron with a narrow space of 1} foot 
around to walk on. When Sir M.V. reached the 
apron, I thought it was risky for a person of his age 
—he was 75 years old then—to attempt to climb 
over the apron and move in the narrow space. I told 
him so and offered to give him all the details about 
it. Sir M. V. looked at me questioningly and asked 
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whether I would do the job by climbing up. When 
I said “ Yes” he asked why he should not climb up 
if I could, and much against our persuasion he climb- 
ed up, walked through the narrow space and saw 
everything he wanted to. 

Even at that age he wanted to see everything him- 
self and was not prepared to be satisfied by reports. 

Late in the year 1940, we were building a thous- 
and-bed hospital, including an operating theatre, at 
Aundh Road for the army. It was a rush job, as the 
hospital was intended to receive wounded men from 
the front who were expected to arrive immediately. 
‘The entire work had to be done within a few months, 
in monsoon conditions and difficult terrain. I was 
looking after this job, and at my request Sir M. V. 
paid it a visit. He was impressed with the organisa- 
tion set up by us and felt satisfied that Indians could 
do such jobs expeditiously. He spoke encouraging 
words about the progress and particularly the time 
schedule. The job was done in time. 

In the year 1954, we were doing the Vaitarna Dam 
for the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. It is a 
concrete dam, and for the first time the job was done 
in an all-mechanised way. Sir M.V. expressed a 
desire to visit it. I took him from Bombay by car 
to Vaitarna, about 75 miles from Bombay. As was 
his habit he was ready at the appointed time. While 
at the job he amazed us with many questions on 
minute details. He was happy to see machinery 
employed to achieve efficiency. He showed keen- 
“ness to know about every part of the work. When he 
was there a core of concrete about 15 feet, taken from 
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a section of the dam built in the previous season, was 
shown to him to prove the homogeneity of the con- 
crete in the hearting of the dam ; on seeing this he 
said he would very much like to see a core taken in 
his presence. It was only after examining a new 
core, drilled at the place he pointed out, that he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction about the quality of the 
work. Sir M. V. is sparing in words of praise. He 
does not say laudatory things for the sake of polli- 
teness. Later that day, before leaving Vaitarna, 
Sir M. V. wrote in the visitors’ book in glowing terms 
about our work. 

Sir M.V. and Walchand Sethji were very good 
friends, and it was on Sir M.V’s initiative that Seth 
Walchand interested himself in the automobile ven- 
ture. Seth Walchand counted a great deal on Sir 
M.V. in this matter, and if it were not for the war, 
the industry would have been started much earlier. 
It was, however, a cause of great satisfaction to Sir 
M.V. that what was a dream became a reality when 
Sethji successfully negotiated an agreement with the 
Chrysler group for the setting up of the industry in 
India and Premier Automobiles was established. 

Early in 1940 Seth Walchand started Hindustan 
Aircraft, Ltd., at Bangalore with the object of manu- 
facturing aeroplanes in this country. Sir M.V. had 
a lot to do with this venture in conjunction with 
Sethji, particularly in the discussion with the State 
Government that preceded the establishment of the 
factory at Bangalore and the location of the site. Sir 
M.V. was staying in Bangalore then, and along with 
Seth Walchand Hirachand I had opportunities of 
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visiting him at his house. Many difficulties were to 
be overcome, and Sir M.V. with his personal inter- 
vention helped us a great deal. I recollect this oc- 
casion not only because of the great part that Sir 
M.V. played in the founding of Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd., but also because it was at this time that the 
differences between Sir M.V. and Sir Mirza Ismail 
were patched up, much to the satisfaction of all their 
friends. It was a great and happy occasion. 

Sir M.V’s services to the State of Mysore have been 
many. His able administration, his founding of the 
Mysore University, his fostering care for technologi- 
cal studies, his accent on industrialisation and his 
flair for modernisation are very well known. 

Young men who are after a career and who are 
interested in the welfare of this country should profit 
by Sir M.V’s work and example, his meticulousness, 
his passion for truth, his penchant for getting things 
done, his impatience with slovenliness and antedilu- 
vian methods, his agility, his sense of duty, his deep 
convictions, and above all his uprightness and inte- 
-grity of character. 

Along with others, I take this opportunity to 
salute this noble and distinguished son of our coun- 
try on the occasion of his memorable 100th birthday, 
and hope that Providence will spare Sir M. V. for 
many years to come to guide us in our onward 
march. 


R. V. Murthy 


An Apostle of Progress 


THE FIRST to conceive of a planned economic deve- 
lopment for the country, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya, vete- 
ran engineer cum statesman, is unquestionably the 
father of Indian economic planning. A man of great 
vision and farsightedness, he suggested a ten-year 
plan for India as early as in 1934. To talk of plan- 
ning in a knowledgeable way in the sixties is nothing 
very extraordinary, but when the country was still 
under a foreign yoke and the people were hardly 
articulate on economic matters, save for what the 
Chambers of Commerce used occasionally to mum- 
ble about Government policies, it required not only 
courage but imagination to plead for planned eco- 
nomic development. How difficult it was for an 
Indian to do so and, at the same time, how casually 
the authorities would dismiss any such suggestion is 
clear from the way in which Sir James Grigg, the 
then Finance Member, made insinuations against 
Dr. Visvesvaraya’s planned economy for India in the 
course of a debate on the Finance Bill in the Coun- 


cil of State, by talking of the Russian experiment and 
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Dr. Visvesvaraya’s scheme in the same breath. But 
Sir James was not taken seriously by anyone ; on the 
other hand, newspapers and financial journals quot- 
ed extensively from Dr. Visvesvaraya’s book to 
bring out how different, both in conception and ob- 
jective, this great Indian’s scheme was. Here are 
two extracts from Commerce of April 27, 1935, 
which had hailed his Planned Economy for Indta 
(1934) as a most thought-provoking publication : 

“ Mine is a most modest scheme which does not 
altogether reject capitalism. It is based upon what 
has been done in America, Italy and some other 
countries in the West and what they are really doing 
in England at the present moment. In fact, it is 
based on what every progressive country of the West 
is attempting to do at present... .In evolving a keen 
economic organisation for our industrial develop- 
ment, there should be neither too much of autocracy 
nor too much of democracy. Just at this juncture, 
what I plead is that something must be immediately 
done in this direction.” 

Few people have been more grievously misunder- 
stood than Dr. Visvesvaraya. His anxiety to bring 
about a change in the living conditions of his un- 
fortunate brethren has evoked many icy comments, 
but these have not damped his enthusiasm. Every 
time he went abroad and returned, he could not 
help observing the contrast between the living con- 
ditions of the Indian people and those of people in 

other countries. One noticed this concern in Dr. 
-Visvesvaraya even before the publication of his Plan- 
ned Economy for India. Thus, writing in Recon- 
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structing India (1920), he raised the poser: “ Do 
the people of India propose to profit by the lessons 
which world experience has to teach them or will 
they be content to allow matters to drift and them- 
selves grow weaker and poorer year by year ?”’ 

As for himself, Dr. Visvesvaraya had no doubts 
about what conditions were in the country and also 
what required to be done in order to bring about an 
improvement. It was not that he was unaware of 
the factions and other limitations that bedevilled our 
people then, as they do even to-day. But he accept- 
ed these as being the natural outcome, partly of age- 
old customs and tradition and partly of foreign 
rule. Nevertheless, he had supreme confidence in 
the Indian people and their potentialities. ‘This 
knowledge made him feel all the more for the ex- 
treme poverty, squalor, illiteracy and the chaotic and 
undisciplined way of life of our people, as contrasted 
to the progressive, disciplined and self-reliant way of 
the people of the West, and he was not afraid of tell- 
ing the Government of the day that all this was due 
to the woeful neglect of reasoned policies by the 
authorities. He wrote in 1934: “ There have been 
no reasoned policies, no plans, no programme in the 
past to improve the income and wealth of the people 
....a planned economy is required to ensure the 
rapid advance of industry, agriculture, commerce, 
finance, and particularly for increasing production 
and earning power, reducing unemployment, and 
encouraging self-sufficient and closer interdepend- 
ence between various parts of India. It should 
provide for the profitable utilisation of the material 
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resources and manpower of the country and the 
application of the latest inventions and discoveries of 
economic interest to the fullest extent. It should 
provide for securing a proper balance of occupation, 
for the abolition of illiteracy, and for giving the edu- 
cated section of the population training in the practi- 
cal arts of business and administration. With a 
planned economy, a rapid growth of economic activ- 
ities will be assured, enthusiasm will be stimulated 
and full play given to the creative impulses of a vast 
majority of the population.” 

By reason of his strong emphasis on industrialisa- 
tion generally, there has been a tendency in certain 
quarters to accuse Dr. Visvesvaraya of minimising 
the importance of agriculture. ‘This is as incorrect 
as it is unfair to him. If the great doctor went all 
out to plead for industrialisation and even went to 
the extent of criticising the advocates of greater 
attention to agriculture, it was not because he felt 
that all was well with our agriculture —in fact, he has 
himself often referred to the poor state of our agri- 
culture and has urged the need for its development 
—but -because he was convinced that there was no 
salvation for Indian agriculture unless the undue de- 
pendence of the people on agriculture was reduced, 
which could be done only by encouraging industria- 
lisation on a big scale, thereby shifting the pressure 
from agriculture to industry. ‘This is obvious from 
Dr. Visvesvaraya’s oft-quoted statistics of percentages 
of population dependent upon agriculture and in- 
dustry. A pet thesis of his, and a generally accepted 
one, is that the economic development of a country 
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is judged by the extent of dependence of the people 
of that country on agriculture and industry ; the 
higher the percentage depending on agriculture, the 
less advanced economically the country is. 

Many of Dr. Visvesvaraya’s suggestions were scout- 
ed at the time they were made, but the very peo- 
ple who scorned him are now paying him the tribute 
of emulating him. Is not imitation the sincerest 
form of flattery? What is being done by the Gov- 
ernment of India today may not be exactly the same 
as he urged in the past, but there is no mistaking the 
source of their inspiration. But to say this is not the 
same thing as to admit that he is satisfied with what 
the Government has done and is doing, notwith- 
standing the Five-Year Plans. If anything, he feels 
that the authorities are still not sufficiently respons- 
ive to the urgency of the situation. However, being 
a keen observer of the happenings in the country, he 
has been as prompt in commending the wise deci- 
sions of the Government as in criticising the unwise 
ones. Thus, in February 1949, he took the Govern- 
ment of India to task for not having done anything 
to translate into practice its Industrial Policy State- 
ment, and said: ‘‘ There is no plan or programme. 
Nearly ten months have elapsed since the Govern- 
ment announced their intention to set up a National 
Planning Commission to formulate programmes of 
development and secure their execution, but noth- 
ing has been heard since that statement was made. 
No budget grants are made regularly for annual 
equipment, and there is very little encouragement 
vouchsafed for enterprise.” 
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It may not be known to many that Dr. Visvesvar- 
aya was among the earliest to advocate a policy of 
mixed economy for India. Instead of appreciating 
him for it, some of his critics have chosen to mis- 
understand him as favouring indiscriminate State 
participation. Here again, although everyone may 
not agree with the details of his scheme or proposals, 
no-one can charge him as being a Statist or even as 
one favouring nationalisation of all and sundry. It 
is true he has said: ‘‘ Government may nationalise 
defence industries like armament machinery con- 
nected with the Army, Navy and Air Force. ‘They 
may also nationalise key industries like dyestufts 
which the public may be unwilling or unable to 
finance” (mark the italicised portion). Earlier 
still, he had said in Reconstructing India : “ India’s 
mines should be nationalised as regards ownership, 
though they may be worked by companies or indivi- 
duals”? (mark the italicised words, again). But 
there is nothing here to suggest that Dr. Visvesvaraya 
is in favour of nationalisation any more than the 
Bombay planners. It is evident, on the contrary, 
that he prefers to keep the activities of the State to 
the minimum and leave as much as possible to the 
initiative and effort of the people, as witness what he 
says in his Memoirs (1951) : “ The Central Govern- 
ment will be relieved of much of the heavy responsi- 
bility which it has voluntarily taken upon itself but 
which it will be unable to discharge on the scale 
needed. It should content itself by giving all rea- 
sonable help and practical concessions, while main- 
taining general controls in its own hands.” He is 
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also against such ill-conceived actions on the part 
of the Government as frequent threats of nationali- 
sation after a given deadline. “Since one cannot 
be sure what type of government will be in power 
ten years hence,” he said on one occasion, “‘ no use- 
ful purpose can be served by Government's prema- 
ture announcement of a nationalisation policy to be 
introduced ten years hence.” In his opinion, such 
statements cause anxiety and alarm instead of doing 
any good to anybody. 

Very soon after the advent of the present Congress 
Government, Dr. Visvesvaraya noticed a growing 
tendency on the part of the Centre to take on respon- 
sibilities for the starting and running of industries. 
Realising the dangers of this trend, he has said : 
“ There is a tendency on the part of our Government 
to control industries and big power projects from the 
Centre, perhaps in view of its political advantage or 
necessity. ‘The country, in its present condition, 
will not benefit though this is done. The responsi- 
bility for share capital and cost of management 
should be placed partly or wholly on the shoulders 
of the provincial business public and provincial 
Governments. The local Governments should have 
authority and opportunities of handling business en- 
terprises and promoting heavy industries and big 
irrigational power projects. It will also mean a wise 
division of duties and responsibilities.”’ 

Talking of division of duties and responsibilities, 
one is reminded of the strong bias displayed by Dr. 
Visvesvaraya towards plans of regional development. 
Warning against unequal development of regions, he 
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has said, in one of his presidential addresses to the 
A.I.M.O. annual conference: “ If industries pro- 
gress rapidly in a province or State, the shares of 
joint-stock capital of such industries are liable to be 
purchased at any time by investors from other parts 
of India. If the wages of labour are raised ina 
prosperous industry, they are liable to be lowered 
again by immigrant labour from less prosperous Pro- 
vinces and States in the neighbourhood. If this goes 
on, as it will under present policies, no one region 
can show progress and prosperity in advance of its 
neighbours, undesirable competition will be encour- 
aged, and healthy competition will be eliminated. 
It will take many generations for any appreciable 
advance to take place in the country as a whole in 
income or standards of living. This is a problem 
which should be kept in view for an early solution 
both by the Centre and the Provinces.”’ 

It will not be out of place to make a passing re- 
ference to che reactions of Dr. Visvesvaraya to the 
Government of India’s Five-Year Plans. Comment- 
ing on the first Five-Year Plan, he remarked that the 
Plan should have laid greater emphasis on mass edu- 
cation, considering that about 80 per cent of the po- 
pulation still continues to be illiterate. Incidental- 
ly, this is also illustrative of the importance that Dr. 
Visvesvaraya has always attached to education. In 
all his writings and speeches, he has laid as much em- 
phasis on education as on discipline and organised 
life. He also complained that, in the Plan, the Gov- 
ernment had not given sufficient importance and pri- 
ority to industries as required to promote the eco- 
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nomic strength of the country. Characteristic of 
him is the following observation in the same con- 
text: ‘“‘Self-sufficiency in food is a necessary and 
desirable objective, but it has to be realised that its 
implementation can only be slow and that in rapid 
and intelligent industrialisation a solution could be 
found to the problem of poverty and unemployment 
ee industries are also a sign of enlightenment and 
civilization. Civilization teaches self-control and 
how to get a living from nature with the minimum 
of effort. It also teaches how to preserve and pro- 
mote initiative under a planned economy.’ 

Perhaps the one theme that has dominated his 
life is his consuming passion to see India progress 
and rise to the status of an independent industrial 
nation. For this purpose he has been unceasing- 
ly preaching promotion of economic organisation, 
industry, education, and nationalism. While advo- 
cating planned development for the speedy achieve- 
ment of this goal, it is noteworthy that he has not 
allowed himself to be swayed by any dogmas or lean- 
ing towards any “isms”. He has always stood for 
freedom, initiative and enterprise of the people. 
While not hesitating to let the Government start new 
industries on its own, where necessary, he has always 
insisted on the people trying to do it themselves and 
being allowed the maximum freedom. And what 
greater tribute can we, the people of this country, 
pay to him on this happy occasion than to pledge 
ourselves to do our utmost to ensure that his dream 
of an economically fully developed India is fulfilled 
even while he is still in our midst ? 


G. -V> Puranik 


Efficiency Personified 


I HAveE known Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya since 
the inception of the All-India Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization in 1941. My association with him _be- 
came closer when he presided over the Second An- 
nual Conference of the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organization held in Poona, when I welcomed him 
as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Since 
then I have had many occasions to discuss with him 
various problems including the development of 
industries in villages. I was a member of the 
A.-I.M.O. Industrial Delegation which went to the 
U.S.A., Canada and some European countries 
in 1946-47 under his leadership. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs I have given, among many, some 
of the traits of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

Sir M.V., as we always call him in a familiar way, 
has a time budget for sleep. A remark about this 
would generally be provoked when somebody was 
late in putting in an appearance when going for a 
Visit together, or arrived late at the breakfast table. 


He would say on such an occasion, ‘‘Five hours for 
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nature, seven for a very busy man, and nine means 
lazy.” That is the rational budget for sleep ! 

It was Sir M.V.’s 92nd birthday. He was in Bom- 
bay and some of us in the A.I.M.O. went to him 
in the morning to felicitate him. We had been to 
Japan with the A.M.LO. delegation a few months 
before, and Shri Murarji Vaidya happened to men- 
tion that the tour showed us that India had made 
good progress in recent years. Stung by this, Sir 
M.V. hastened to describe the way of life in a back- 
ward country in the Middle East. To me this seem- 
ed not a little irrelevant, and I was puzzled because 
Sir M.V. is not wont to say anything irrelevant at any 
time. But after a minute or two the situation was 
clear by the way Sir M.V. ended his observations. He 
said, ‘‘ India has always been better than the savages, 
but you must not be satisfied with this. You must 

\took to countries that are ahead of us, how they have 
developed their industries and their standard of life. 
We must learn from them and waste no time in 
doing so.” 

This was in Hyderabad in the year Major General 
Choudhary was to inaugurate the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. On this occasion Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, 
introducing Sir M.V. to the audience, humorously 
said, ‘‘Sir M. Visvesvaraya has now reached an age at 
which a man generally becomes a philosopher. Phi- 
losophy means thinking of nothing in particular. But 
our Sir Visvesvaraya is not such an old man. He is 
vigorously thinking of a definite object, namely 
developing industries in India so that people here 
may become prosperous and happy.” 


» vee 
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AT BHADRAVATHI IRON WorKS 


BEING ENTERTAINED IN JAPANESE FASHION, IN JAPAN 
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We were staying in New York. A visit to West 
Point Military Academy was arranged. While the 
rest of us were to go by a ferry boat, it was arranged 
with the railway that they would send a car to pick 
up Sir M.V. at our hotel and take him to the station 
by the roadway through a tunnel under the river. 
Sir M.V. and Miss Mullane were waiting for the car 
when we left the hotel. We reached the railway 
station across the creek but missed Sir M.V. there. 
We got into the train hoping he might still make it, 
but we were disappointed. Our train left without 
him. We became anxious not so much because he 
missed the train but because we wondered what 
might be the reason. We were afraid the car had 
been involved in some accident! We were all ill at 
ease when we started our round of the Academy. 
Enquiry showed that Sir M.V. could now be expect- 
ed only by the next train after about two and half 
hours. That would have been very late for the visit 
and we thought he might choose to return to the 
hotel rather than come so late. Our joy knew no 
bounds therefore when within a short while Sir M.V. 
got out of the Railway Company’s car direct in the 
premises of the Academy. It was then learnt that 
the car was a little late but the train did not wait. 

Miss Mullane, the secretary, had successfully argu- 
ed with the Station Master that Sir M.V. was ready 
at the appointed time and if the car was late it was 
the responsibility of the Railway to see to it, in order 
not to spoil their reputation at an international 
level, that Sir M.V. reached the Academy at the 
scheduled time. She told the Station Master blunt- 
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ly that, both as an American citizen and as the secre- 
tary of the delegation, she could not give him any 
time even to think and that he had no option but to 
order the car to immediately proceed post-haste and 
see that Sir M.V.’s programme was disturbed as little 
as possible. 

While in Chicago I went to see the City Museum, 
where a chart displayed the average expectation of 
life of an American citizen. It was 62 for a man and 
63 for a woman. This was previous to 1946; it 
has since improved. I casually mentioned this to Sir 
M.V., who entered it in his note book and appeared 
to be highly pleased with the information and men- 
tioned it quite a number of times later on. 

Sir M.V. is himself very punctual and expects 
everybody to be so. At the same time he does not 
like to be discourteous. Whenever a person comes 
late, he takes out his pocket watch and looks at it. 
This can also be a normal thing to do, but when it 
was repeated in a matter of three minutes and as it 
synchronised with the entry of a late-comer, we knew 
that it was a mild rebuke. I remember one occa- 
sion when he did not hesitate to mention to a State 
Minister who was an old acquaintance that he was 
late, and set a bad example thereby. 

We were in London. Sir M.V. wanted a few 
shillings’ worth of postage stamps for his mail. He 
gave a pound note to Mr. Aggarwal, who declined to 
take it saying that he would like to take the actual 
amount after giving him the stamps. Sir M.V. 
thrust the note into Mr. Aggarwal’s hand saying, 
‘Short accounts, long friendships. You return the 
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remaining amount to me but the responsibility will 
now be yours.” He always told all the members of 
the delegation that accourfts should be settled with 
the least possible delay in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding on that account at any stage. 

Mr. K. S. Hirlekar, now a prosperous import-ex- 
port businessman, was the Secretary of A.I.M.O. in 
the year 1942-43. His associations with Germany 
were many. We were going to Baroda for the 
A.I.M.O. Conference. Those were the days of 
blackout as the world war was on and the Germans 
were going from success to success. We lighted 
candles in the railway compartment at dinner time. 
Sir M.V. told Mr. Hirlekar, “I would like you to 
introduce German efficiency in our Organization !” 

Sir M.V. often used to say, “We audit our ac- 
counts ; but we must introduce an Efficiency Audit 
in our Organizations.’”” Whenever he was pleased 
at something particular in some factory, he would 
remark to the member near him “ Mr. So-and-so, 
when shall we do such things in India? How many 

years do you think we will take to do such things °” 
His sincerity was so very transparent. 

“I,” Sir M.V. used to say, “ once asked President 
Hoover what is wrong with the Indians, and he said, 
‘ There is no hustle in you.’ We must be more en- 
ergetic. Don’t you think so?” He never loses an 
opportunity to stimulate drive, action, alertness and 
hustle in everybody who happens to meet him. 


H. Mehtab 


Resolved Orissa Flood Problem 


IN THE field of engineering, Dr. M. Visvesvaraya has 
earned a reputation which no other engineer of his 
background and education has received anywhere in 
the world. Dr. Visvesvaraya is not only known for 
what he has done in Mysore, but he is intimately 
known in many other States where baffling engineer- 
ing problems have arisen requiring his advice. 

I knew Dr. Visvesvaraya when he was requested 
first to give his advice regarding floods in Orissa. 
Orissa then consisted of six districts, three of which 
were frequently inundated, causing enormous loss in 
agricultural production. A Flood Committee was 
appointed by the then Government in 1928 to in- 
vestigate into the flood problem of Orissa and sug- 
gest remedies. Many of the recommendations of that 
Committee were accepted by the then Government: 
but the solution of the problem was nowhere to be 
seen. So, when the first Congress Ministry was 
formed in 1937 under the Government of India Act, 
1935, the first action which the Government took was 


to invite Dr. Visvesvaraya’s views on the subject. 
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Accordingly, without visiting the place, he gave his 
views, which he elaborated later in 1939 after per- 
sonal inspection, and those have been the founda- 
tions of whatever irrigation and flood protection 
work are going on today in Orissa. In his first re- 
port, dated 15th November 1937, Dr. Visvesvaraya 
wrote : 

“The writer not having visited Orissa, cannot 
claim to have any personal knowledge of the deltaic 
area or its problems discussed in this note. The 
views expressed are based on the Orissa Flood Com- 
mittee Report of 1928 and two other connected 
papers received with it, and on information gleaned 
from press reports of recent floods, and from ac- 
counts given in publications like the Census Report 
of 1931 and the Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 

Today the flood problem in Orissa is not only 
controlled to a great extent but irrigation work has 
gone much ahead. Even after the construction of 
the Hirakud Dam on the river Mahanadi, Dr. Vis- 
vesvaraya continued his interest in the work, and he 
raised a very pertinent question as to whether even 
after the construction of the dam the embankments 
down below should not be maintained in full 
strength. ‘This point was closely examined and the 
engineers on the spot decided that in spite of the dam 
there was a likelihood of floods in abnormal times. 
Therefore the embankments have to be maintained 
in full strength. 

Whenever I go to Bangalore I pay a visit to Dr. 
Visvesvaraya and I always find him engrossed in the 
study of one or other of the engineering problems of 
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the country. In spite of his age, he is perhaps more 
active than many below fifty in this country. Dr. 
Visvesvaraya’s youth was spent when India was 
under a foreign Government and there was no con- 
ception of planned development. Under the Plans, 
vast engineering works are being undertaken and 
executed with great success by Indian engineers. 
One of such works is the Hirakud Dam. 

When I consulted Dr. Visvesvaraya as to who 
should be the Chief Engineer there, he suggested the 
name of Sri M. S. Thirumale Iengar, and I conveyed 
it to the Central Government and accordingly Sri 
Iengar was put in charge of the work. It is a great 
engineering feat. Similarly, many other works have 
been done in India in the course of the past few 
years and are going to be accomplished in a few years 
more. Dr. Visvesvaraya, although he has completed 
his century, may continue to live longer to have the 
satisfaction of knowing that many of his dreams are 
being fulfilled and the tradition which he has built 
up is being followed by the engineers who are in the 
field now and who will come later. 

‘I offer my respectful homage to the Grand Old 
Man of India on the occasion of his Centenary 
Celebrations. 


P. LL. Badami 


Lonely Seer 


I HAVE known Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya, po- 
pularly known to us as “ Sir M.V.”, for the last 17 
years. 

Asa schoolboy I used to hear criticism levelled 
against Sir M.V. about a white elephant in Mysore. 
This was no other than the present prosperous 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati. The 
unwarranted criticism of those days was belied by 
the events that have followed since then. In No- 
vember 1945, Sir Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Member of the Council of the then Indian Govern- 
ment under the British regime, said at one of the 
meetings he had with the Committee of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, that he had come to 
completely agree with Sir M.V. on the question of 
setting up of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, 
though he had consistently criticised it in the earlier 
years. Sir Ramaswami had, on that occasion, all 
_ praise for Sir M.V.’s foresight. 

I saw and heard him for the first time at one of the 
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College. I was a student at that time. He made a 
long speech with statistical figures to substantiate his 
statements to an impatient and young gathering. I 
doubted, at that time, whether the country was ready 
to follow his advice, as we had no industry-minded 
dynamic people like him around. We only had po- 
litical leaders. I was, however, very much impressed 
by his demeanour, dress and seriousness of approach 
to problems. 

In 1934 or so when the whole country was talking 
about Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s Planned Economy for 
India, I felt like reading it. I got the book later. 
Probably for the first time in the annals of India’s 
thinking on economics a plan for the whole country 
was put on paper, and this created a kind of new 
line of thinking amongst the intellectuals of those 
days. I did not know then that I should have to 
make a study of it later in my life as the Secretary 
of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization. 

During my post-graduate studies later on in Bom- 
bay, I used to see Sir M.V. taking his constitutional 
walk on Marine Drive every evening. I was surpris- 
ed to see this immaculately dressed gentleman going 
bare-headed with his felt hat and polished cane in 
his hands—a rarity in Mysore, as there he always 
wore the jari turban and never went out bare-headed. 

In March 1944, the All-India Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization held their annual conference in Nagpur. 
Sir M.V. presided. The A.-I.M.O. had tabled a 
draft resolution on the need for a National Govern- 
ment. ‘This was in keeping with the times and a 
few strong words had been incorporated in the draft 
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resolution. ‘The then British Governor of C.P. and 
Berar Province, who was to inaugurate the Confer- 
ence, sent word that he would not inaugurate the 
Conference if the resolution was moved as such. 
There was much discussion among the big ones of 
the A.-I.M.O. and the local Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. The younger generation stood 
firm and would not budge. Ultimately they con- 
sulted Sir M.V., who after a minute or two coolly 
said, “Gentlemen, why are we waiting? Let us 
have the Conference without the inauguration.”’ 

Sir M.V.’s gauging of efficiency is a remarkable fea- 
ture in one’s experience. In February 1945, the 
A.-I.M.O. organised its Annual Conference for the 
first time in New Delhi. Sir M.V. had to prepare 
his presidential address. He was in constant touch 
with his colleagues in the organisation, and myself. 
It had appeared as if the organisation had to knock 
at the doors of the Government of India and create 
a foothold for its activities in Northern India. 
Everything had to be perfect. American methods 
of “hustle” and German methods of hard work were 
enforced. Sir M.V. went on perfecting his speech 
ta the last, and created an atmosphere of conference 
consciouszss and seriousness so that there might not 
be any levity. 

He had to go a few days earlier to Jaipur to pre- 
side over some other meeting on his way to Delhi. 
He gave me a manuscript, which he said was almost 
final at that moment, and also said he would send 
the final manuscript, if he did make any further 
changes, from Jaipur, on a specified date, that is, 
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three days before I had to leave for Delhi for the 
Conference. He also told me that if I did not get 
the final manuscript on that particular day I should 
take the manuscript with me as final and_ proceed. 
On that particular day, however, 1.e., two days 
before I was to leave for Delhi, we received the final 
manuscript. ‘The press had also received a copy of 
it. We found that we had to compose the whole 
speech agajn and print it. —The Manager of the Press, 
Mr. Borton, a likeable Englishman, however, got the 
speech printed in less than 24 hours. I left Bom- 
bay with the copies of the speech and reached Delhi 
on the evening of the scheduled date, and as pro- 
mised I went to see Sir M.V. who was staying with 
Shri Lala Sriram as his guest. It was 11 p.m. on a 
cold February night. I found him sleeping. I left 
six copies.of his speech at his bedside with necessary 
instructions to his peon. He was waiting for me 
early next morning. He congratulated me on the 
job done, but also remarked that some inefficiency 
had crept in ; in future I should not allow it to hap- — 
pen. “I find that the dot on “i” in a particular 
word in line... .of para. ..on page...., has vanish- 
ed.”” ‘This was when he was 85 years old. 

Sir M.V. does not wastea moment. He is always 
engaged in some constructive work. ‘To him time is 
precious and he plans his programme accordingly. 
Once I went to him while on a holiday at Bangalore. 
He asked me what had brought me there when I 
could as well have taken my family out for a walk. I 
told him I came to see how he was. He said, witha 
smile, as usual, ‘‘ No social calls. If there is work, 
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tell me ; I have no time for social calls, as I have only 
weeks to look upon.” 

In 1947 we had our National Government. ‘he 
A.-I.M.O. held another Annual Conference in New 
Delhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the head of the 
National Government, inaugurated the Conference. 
Sir M.V. had prepared a very long speech. Every- 
one who had assembled at the Conference thought 
that the long speech would upset Panditji and things 
might go wrong. I believe no one knew except 
Panditji, Shri Murarji J. Vaidya and myself, that 
Sir M.V. would speak for 40 minutes. Sir M.V. 
had taken the precaution earlier of writing a letter to 
Panditji about the time he would take to deliver his 
speech. 

My personal experience on this occasion was plea- 
sant and had its other side as well. Sir M.V. had 
told me not to distribute copies of his speech to the 
audience till he had come to the last page. Knowing 
Sir M.V. well I took precautions. I locked up all 
the copies of the speech in a trunk and gave the key 
to the peon with instructions that he should not give 
it toanyone. I then went out on some urgent work. 
When I came to the Conference, just in time, I found 
Panditji had not yet arrived ; I also saw the copies 
of Sir M.V.’s speech in everyone’s hands. I felt 
annoyed, but found that the office-bearers of the 
A.-I.M.O. had reluctantly yielded to the pressure of 
the Reception Committee members to distribute the 
copies even before the conference commenced. Sir 

M.V. had seen people already going through his 
speech and so sent for me. I went up to him on to 
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the platform and got a sound blasting. Luckily the 
mike was not working at the time and that was some 
consolation. My explanations were of no avail. He 
\ felt that I had failed in my duty. When I protested, 
he said, ‘“ Why didn’t you keep the key also with 
you?” Later, while going to the banquet held at 
the Imperial Hotel that night, he told me that I 
should cheer up and that his colleagues should have 
been firmer. Later, he jokingly asked one of the 
Vice-Presidents, in my presence, how he liked the 
way he had taken Mr. Badami to task that morning. 

Once in 1949 during one of our walks on Marine 
Drive we were discussing family planning. He was 
to speak on the subject before a women’s gathering 
in Bangalore a month later. He was of the view that 
an average middle-class family should not have more 
than two children at the most. I argued that some 
people planned to have two children early in their 
married life and after some years a third one because 
they felt that it had good effects on family life. I 
never thought he would listen to my talk. Later, 
however, I read his speech delivered at the women’s 
gathering and was surprised to see that he had sug- 
gested “ two or at the most three ’’ children. 

He preferred air travel. He used to say that his 
head was nicely pickled and whether he went by air 
or train, it did not matter. I believe he preferred 
it because time was precious to him. 

_ Often I thought Sir M.V. wasa visionary. His 
statements made many years ago today appear pro- 
phetic. Sir M.V., with all his associations, is a lone- 
ly seer putting forward his schemes of development 
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as the cure for India’s backwardness. He has set 
high standards and objectives for responsible citizens 
and government officials, by offering sound ideas and 
proposals and schemes of development. It is for us 
all to imbibe these ideas and practices, and to con- 
vert them into short rules or maxims to be followed 
assiduously on a countrywide basis to “ guide the 
people of the country in all transactions of practical 
business life ”’. 


P. H. Krishna Rao 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya and the 
Occupational Institute 


VISVESVARAYA Is one of our great men. ‘The Eng- 
lish recognised this in 1915 by conferring on him a 
knighthood—the highest honour open to an Indian. 
No less than eight Indian universities have honoured 
him with a doctorate. The Indian Union Govern- 
ment bestowed on him the highest title of Bharata 
Ratna. It is worth while on this auspicious occasion 
of celebrating his hundredth birthday to mention 
the qualities that have made him great, so that peo- 
ple in general and the younger generation in parti- 
cular may benefit by his example. 

When I passed the competitive examination and 
entered the Mysore Civil Service in the year 1916, 
Visvesvaraya had been in the Mysore service for 
more than six years, first as Chief Engineer for three 
years and then as Dewan from the year 1913. He 
continued as Dewan till December 1918. I was too 
junior an officer then to come into direct contact 
with him. It was not until 1942 that I was called 
upon by him to take up the work of organising the 
Occupational Institute, now called Sri Jayachama- 
206 
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rajendra Polytechnic in Bangalore. I had by then 
served in all the nine districts of the old Mysore State 
and in all the departments of Government except 
Finance, and made numerous friends both amongst 
officials and non-officials and was quite familiar with 
the entire State. I had just completed writing the 
report on the Census of 1941. 

It is well known that the Bhadravati Iron and 
Steel Works, which was started by him, had fallen on 
evil days after his departure from the State, and there 
were insistent cries that it should be closed down. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, however, under the instructions of 
the Maharaja, had requested Sir M. Visvesvaraya to 
take up the work of rehabilitating it. He undertook 
the responsibility as a work of love on condition that 
he should be given a free hand, and succeeded in 
giving it new life after incessant labour for nearly 
six years. He had, however, not drawn any remu- 
neration for the work. Government, during the 
regime of Pradhanasiromani N. Madhava Rao, 
thought that it would be appropriate if he received 
some remuneration as a token of appreciation of his 
services in this connection. Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
agreed, but made over a sum of about two lakhs of 
rupees to the Government for the purpose of starting 
the Occupational Institute. He did not even wish 
that the Institute should be named after him. 

He explained to me what he had in mind in spon- 
soring the Institute. Ever since his tours in foreign 
countries in the West and in the East, he had been 
convinced that the future prosperity of India was 
dependent on mass education, especially technical 
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education, and the industrialisation of the country. 
As Dewan of Mysore he had been responsible for 
starting several industries, the Engineering School 
and College in Bangalore, the Chamarajendra Tech- 
nical Institute in Mysore, and the industrial schools 
in district headquarters and in some taluks. This 
was about 25 years before. The Engineering Col- 
lege was training students to become engineering 
officers, the Engineering School was training super- 
visors, the industrial schools were training artisans in 
modern methods of work with improved tools, but 
there was no institution to train the foreman type of 
workmen to fill positions that had been created by 
the development of new industries. “The Occupa- 
tional Institute had to fill this need. It had to be 
different both from the Engineering College and the 
Engineering School and had to be superior to the in- 
dustrial schools. ‘There would be no degree course; 
there would be two courses, one a Diploma course 
and the other a Certificate course. The minimum 
qualification for admission to the Diploma course 
would be a Secondary School Leaving Certificate, 
preferably with physics, chemistry and mathematics 
as optional subjects, and the minimum qualification 
for the Certificate course would be a pass in the 
Middle School examination. It was thus necessary 
that the candidates should not be uneducated and 
that they should be capable of benefiting by the edu- 
cation imparted in the Institute. Some simple oc- 
cupations which did not require the employment of 
complicated machinery, as for example, tailoring 
and electrical wiring, were Certificate courses. Em- 
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phasis was of course laid on the three branches of 
engineering—civil, mechanical and electrical. But 
to these were added new branches like sanitary 
engineering and plumbing, boilers and engines, 
draughtsmanship—civil and mechanical—and min- 
ing. ‘Training in new branches like radio engineer- 
ing, cinematography and sound recording had also 
to be imparted to keep up with modern develop- 
ments. 

An advisory body was first set up to select the 
subjects to be taught, and there were separate advi- 
sory committees to draw up the syllabus for each 
course of training. These committees consisted of 
experts, both official and non-official, in each field. 

The fundamental idea was to train practical work- 
men who could use modern machinery intelligently 
in their jobs and who in their turn would be capable 
of training others in their spheres. The greatest 
importance was therefore attached to practice rather 
than to theory. The student had to begin his work 
in the workshop and would be taught only as much 
theory as was necessary to understand the why and 
the wherefore of what he was doing. The work- 
shops had to be equipped with the latest machinery. 
There would be working models of old machinery 
and students would be free to take them to pieces 
and re-assemble them so that they might become 
familiar with each part and its functions. 

There would be a library containing the latest 
books dealing with the practical side of the subject, 
and also a reading room containing the latest techni- 
cal magazines. 
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The staff would: consist of persons drawn both 
from Government departments and industries who 
in the opinion of the managing committee of the 
Institute were the most capable in their respective 
subjects. They would be given the pay in their 
respective parent organisation with an additional 
allowance to act as an incentive for them to take a 
continuing interest in their work. 

As the main object was to train the foreman type 
of men required for industry, constant liaison had 
to be maintained with the industries by having on 
the committee of management representatives of the 
industries in Bangalore. 

There would also be part-time classes for work- 
men already engaged in industry to improve their 
skill, and for independent workmen who were not 
familiar with modern machinery in order to teach 
them how they could increase their productivity and 
the quality of the product. 

From the beginning students would produce use- 
ful articles which could be sold and thus earn while 
they learnt. There would be a museum in which 
such articles, together with similar articles produced 
in organised industries, would be exhibited for pur- 
pose of comparison. ‘The Institute would also take 
part in exhibitions to measure the progress year by 
year. 

When we are celebrating the centenary of the 
birth of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, it seems to me that it is 
much more important to understand the ideals that 
he stood for and the virtues that he not only preached 
but practised than to commemorate in brick and 
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mortar his services to the country. I cannot do bet- 
ter than invite attention to the last three chapters of 
his Memoirs of my Working Life under the heading 
“Some Lessons for India’s Future.” I shall give a 
summary in his own words. 

“A man may be endowed with a higher or lower 

degree of intelligence. It is his duty to develop that 
natural intelligence and capacity by forethought, 
industry and will power. A man’s success in life de- 
pends on his own exertions. What keeps a man in 
sound health and prolongs his life is organised plan- 
ned life and disciplined habits. Regular hours of 
work, punctual attendance to duty, standard busi- 
ness habits, appreciation of the value of time, all add 
to the individual’s chances of attaining a prosperous, 
carefree healthy life. Success in profession or trade 
is due largely to the capacity, individuality and fore- 
sight of the person who attains it. Hard work per- 
formed in a disciplined manner will in most cases 
keep the worker fit and also prolong his life. Effici- 
ency implies the possession in a high degree of the 
qualities of diligence, ambition, punctuality, discip- 
line, precision and a desire to do one’s work to the 
best of one’s ability. Every man who has become 
ereat owes his achievement to incessant toil. 

‘‘ India has had no plan of life either individually 
or nationally. The average citizen in India should 
be reminded that if his earning power is low and 
his standard of living poor, it is due to his lack of 
spirit and insufficient and imperfect use of his phy- 
sical and mental powers. He has not been taught 
that work is the source of all prosperity. ‘Che over- 
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whelming majority of the population of India is un- 
trained and undisciplined. ‘The average Indian has 
a low earning capacity because the great bulk of the 
country’s population is uneducated. It also lacks 
regular business habits. The average Indian leads 
an irregular life. Higher education, disciplined 
habits and a well thought out plan of life are most 
valuable in raising the individual character and 
standard of living. Lack of education has led to 
indolence and absence of ambition. The capacity 
for organisation and creative power remain low or 
altogether lacking. Work performed with higher 
knowledge or skill, capacity or ambition usually 
brings a correspondingly higher reward. ‘To make 
him efficient, the average Indian must work harder 
than he does now. He must develop disciplined 
habits and should equip himself with a sound know- 
ledge of general world affairs. He ought to put 
forth his best efforts to do any work that comes his 
way as efficiently as possible. 

‘ The way to build a nation is to build a good citi- 
zen. The majority of the citizens should be efh- 
cient, of good character and possess a reasonably high 
sense of duty. The foundation of business is credit. 
Credit depends upon confidence and confidence 
upon character. Both Government and _ national 
leaders should assume the responsibilities of build- 
ing up a good national character. Character and 
efficiency in the long run lead to higher working 
capacity, comfortable living, and longevity. 

“No one should be a burden on society. He 
should not only earn enough to make a comfortable 
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living, but should contribute to the building of the 
nation. It is one of the basic duties of Government 
to find occupations for the people—no matter to 
what community or party they may belong—who 
are willing to work but who are not able to find em- 
ployment for themselves. 

‘’ Men of capacity in every field should be utilised 
for the country’s service, provided they have good 
professional, technical or business qualifications. 
Too much importance should not be attached to 
party spirit or extraneous considerations. The 
practice of appointing men of some caste or some 
region without regard to qualifications must be 
given up. If not, the chances of India ever rising 
above the level of a second-class state are slender. 
Leaders should be truly patriotic and should believe 
in rectitude of conduct. Men of merit and capacity 
should be selected for all special and key Govern- 
ment appointments. The men chosen should be 
able to practise in a high degree, precision, thorough- 
ness, efficiency and a moral sense in prosecuting 
Government business. A special selection of able, 
patriotic, selfless men should be made to serve in as 
many key appointments of the State as possible.” 

We now know the principles that have guided the 
working life of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. He has always 
done his best in whatever position he occupied by his 
hard and selfless work and won encomiums. He 
believes not so much in genius as in a capacity for 
organised methodical work, discipline, regularity 
and punctuality. His efficiency and integrity have 
elicited admiration and he has been inspired always 
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by genuine patriotism. He has placed the highest 
value on merit and good character and set his face 
against communalism, favouritism and nepotism. 

There are so many monuments of his services to 
the country, from the Krishnarajasagara, the Mysore 
University, the Mysore Bank, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the several factories including the Sandal Oil 
Factory and the Soap Factory to the Century Club, 
the Modern Hindu Hotel and the Nandi Hill Sta- 
tion, that he cannot be easily forgotten. 

I once asked him what was the secret of his longe- 
vity. His reply was, ““ Hard, methodical and selfless 
work for eight hours a day. It is the lazy ones that 
grow old.” 


G. D. Naidu 


A Life to be Emulated 


My Heart is filled with a warm glow of pleasure to 
write this about Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the father of 
industries, on his centenary celebration. ‘The peo- 
ple all over the country are highly grateful to him for 
the meritorious services rendered by him for the 
development of industries and agriculture and thus 
for the upliftment of the nation and the country. We 
show our gratitude, respects and pleasure, however 
inadequately, in celebrating his centenary as a 
nation-wide function. 

~ One day I was in the house of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
along with the then Mysore Minister Shri T. Sidda- 
lingiah and Shri R. V. Swaminathan. Sir M. Visves- 
varaya observed that all of us were using glasses while 
he did not. He presented a simple method of taking 
care of eyesight : “‘ Give exercise to your eyes, turn- 
ing your eyeballs right and left about 70 times, and 
up and down 40 times, and massage the eyelids with 
the fingertips for a few seconds thereafter. This 
will keep your eyes always fit and you will not need 


glasses”. He added, “ Walk a few miles every day, 
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to enable you to get good rest and sleep. ‘Take only 
sufficient food and do not overload. ‘This will give a 
good appetite. Most important—don’t indulge in 
petty pleasures. If you adopt these things, success 
will be at your feet in all your efforts.” I cannot 
forget these golden words. I have myself seen him 
doing these exercises. An engineer by profession, 
he has himself engineered the way of life for himself, 
and it is no wonder we are celebrating his centenary. 

Anybody who has occasion to think of or say any- 
thing about Mysore, at once recalls the figure of Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya. He started his professional career 
as an Assistant Engineer in the Public Works De- 
partment, and by his hard and meritorious services 
he was raised to the top position in that department 
very soon and subsequently became the Dewan of 
Mysore. As an engineer he has constructed a num- 
ber of notable river-valley projects, which received 
uniform appreciation from one and all in the coun- 
try and abroad. Ours being an agricultural coun- 
try, we are greatly benefited by his services. We are 
also greatly benefited by his advice in our various 
Five Year Plans. 

His one great ambition in life, which started in 
his mind about 25 years back, was to manufacture 
complete motor vehicles in India. We are glad that 
his ambition has now taken shape, though after a 
little delay. In 1936, after Sir M. Visvesvaraya visit- 
ed foreign countries, he circulated a scheme among 
prominent people about manufacturing automobiles 
in India. During the war, through his efforts, a fac- 
tory for manufacturing automobiles was started in 
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Bangalore. Subsequently it was changed into 
Hindustan Aircraft and taken over by Government. 
If these factories had been started at the time origin- 
ally planned by him, by this time India’s wealth 
would have been very much greater. 

What knowledge I have gained, is only from Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya, by seeing his work, following his 
advice, and discussing various problems with him. 
I had once the good fortune to be his secretary fora 
week at Nagpur. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya is as great an educationist as 
he is an industrialist. But he is an educationist of 
vision. Only now our educationists have realized 
the superiority of technical education over academic 
degrees. Years ago Sir M. Visvesvaraya was respon- 
sible for starting many technical institutions in the 
country, paving the way for the present industrial 
advance. 

One could write volumes about this great genius, 
reading which would be an education. But time 
and space restrict me. Iam attempting to translate 
into Tamil and publish his work Memoirs of My 
Working Life, with a view to bringing this inspiring 
book within the reach of those who may not know 
English. I wish the younger generation would em- 
ulate his life. That, I consider, will be the greatest 
tribute we can pay to this great genius. On this 
occasion I also share the wish that he be spared to us 
for many more years. 


S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao 


Blazed India’s Industrial Trail 


THE First glimpse I had of the great engineer- 
statesman was in 1914 when I was a student of the 
2nd year middle school class at Chennagiri in Shi- 
moga District. He was on an inspection tour as De- 
wan of Mysore. The same lace turban, keen piercing 
eyes, spotlessly clean ironed clothes and shoeshine. 
Age had not stooped his wiry constitution. He enter- 
ed the class with a notebook and a pencil in his hand. 
The number of students, average attendance, num- 
ber of absentees, causes for absence, subjects taught, 
number of periods, length of each period, the salary 
and qualification of the teacher, service put in, every- 
thing he noted with meticulous care. It was a job 
for the poor teacher to answer his questions. It was 
the same in every class. He visited every office, 
forest, revenue, excise, police, treasury, subregistry, 
dispensary, municipal office, and everywhere the 
same thirst for statistics and meticulousness for ac- 
curacy. I must confess that I have not heard of any 
other Dewan or Minister carrying on such detailed 
inspection of the entire taluk administration in such 
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great detail. The municipality wanted electricity, 
protected water supply and a number of other ame- 
nities. ‘There is a small hillock adjoining the town. 
He got up the hill and saw that there was only one 
Mangalore-tiled house in the town, and the only 
question he put was how we were going to raise the 
necessary funds. 

As Chairman of the Commodity Controls Enquiry 
Committee I wanted to have his opinion as an €co- 
nomist and as Founder-Chairman of the Manufactu- 
rers’ Association. He was writing his speech for the 
Bhadravati Works Day at Kemmangundi. He want- 
ed to know the purpose of my visit. Next came his 
queries on what points I wanted his views. Within 
a day came the reply that he had not studied the sub- 
jeet, he had no reference books or papers to consult, 
and that he did not want to offer opinions on a sub- 
ject which he had not studied and that I need not 
undertake the journey for that purpose to Kemman- 
gundi. Still I wrote to him for an appointment, 
which he gave. I went there at the time fixed, and 
he received me. I think he was 95 then. I felt so small 
when he rose to greet me. He is the pink of cour- 
tesy even at this age. He gave us—I had taken my 
children with me—coffee, biscuits and fruit, stroked 
and blessed my children, but flatly refused to offer 
any opinion on the particular enquiry I was engaged 
in. He advised me to take the opinion of the cham- 
bers of commerce, industrialists, businessmen, con- 
sumers and the State Governments and come to my 
own conclusions. We politicians freely offer our 
opinions on any subject under the sun ; but with all 
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his experience as an administrator, economist, indus- 
trialist, engineer and statesman, he flatly refused to 
hazard an opinion on a subject he had not studied. 

Shri H. Rangachar, Conservator of Forests, was on 
special duty to act as Secretary to him at Kemman- 
gundi. He told me that even at the age of 95 
Dr. Visvesvaraya was very regular in his morning 
walk across the mountain tops in Kemmangundi, 
and that he refused to take a helping hand or lean 
on Shri Rangachar when the latter feared that he 
(Sir M.V.) might slip. Shri Rangachar also told 
me that he could not keep pace with him. Perhaps 
the secret of his success and longevity is in this regu- 
larity of habit in exercise, food, rest and work. 

He came to Delhi to receive his Bharat Ratna 
title at the hands of the President a year or two later. 
I was the President of the Karnataka Sangha in 
Delhi. We Mysoreans arranged a party in his 
honour. The Vice-President, the late Mr. Mavlan- 
kar, Dr. Kunzru and others were there. He was punc- 
tual to the second. He had written down his speech. 
In spite of our requesting him to speak sitting or to 
permit me to read the speech for him, he read the 
whole speech standing. The clarity of thought and 
ideas in that speech are rare amongst men of his age. 

I have the rare privilege of meeting him whenever 
I seek to do so in Bangalore. The one topic for dis- 
cussion is the economic development of the country 
and the progress of the plan. Age and time have 
necessarily prevented his being exhaustive and up- 
to-date with the latest developments and achieve- 
ments in the country. But give him the figures and 
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statistics, he is aglow with appreciation and happy 
beyond description. When I told him that we had 
five (now seven) engineering colleges in Mysore and 
our engineers have spread themselves far and wide 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and our men 
are in charge of mighty projects, quick came the 
reply ‘‘ You know I started the first engineering col- 
lege in Mysore.’’ He is impatient that the progress 
is slow and wants it to be speeded up. He is up 
against inefficiency and waste, but tell him of the 
progress we have achieved, and he is aglow with 
satisfaction. He will sit for hours with you to hear 
the great industrial progress India has achieved. 

Last year on the eve of his 99th birthday, I asked 
him by letter for a time to see him. I did not get a 
reply—I later learnt that he had fixed a particular 
hour and written to me and had waited for an hour. 
For some reason the letter did not reach me. I felt 
very guilty. But he gave me the same time next day 
and heard me for more than an hour. 

His one desire is that India should rank high 
among the great industrial nations of the world. He 
is the father of economic planning for India. He 
was the first to think of an economic plan for India 
and to write a book on it. Every time he has gone 
abroad his study has taken the form of a book on 
planning, be it for the district or the village. He is 
the Founder-President of the All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Organisation. Mysore is still working out 
many of the industrial concerns, irrigation and 
power projects and social and educational institu- 
tions that he planned and projected. 
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He is a very hard and relentless critic and spares 
none. He wants efficient work all the time. Once 
he visited Shimoga after about 20 years. The 
Municipality gave him an address and suggested 
grandiose schemes. He put a question, “ How is the 
match factory working? What about the riverside 
embankment I suggested for prevention of floods ?” 
One was stillborn and the other was languishing. 
Quick came the retort, “ You can’t run a small 
match factory efficiently? How can you talk of big 
industries?” 

When he was Dewan of Mysore he was also Chair- 
man of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. He used 
to visit Bhadravati every month and call the young 
men in charge of the various sections together —some 
of them are no more—and used to lecture to them 
that it was a national asset, they should be real patri- 
ots, not think of their salaries and emoluments but 
make the project a business success. For many years 
it did not pay. The officers and men were getting a 
pittance. Once there was a move to close it down 
on the ground that it was a white elephant. He con- 
tinued to be the Chairman even after he retired as 
Dewan. He didnot drawa pie for his labours. All 
his accumulated emoluments have gone as a gift to 
build the Jayachamarajendra Occupational Institute 
in Bangalore. 

When he became the Dewan of Mysore, I under- 
stand that one of his poorer relatives who was in a 
low grade employment asked for a higher post. He 
asked his private secretary to calculate the difference 
and went on paying the same from his pocket till the 
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relative retired from service. ‘The day he retired 
from service he returned home in his own private 
car. It is this high sense of duty, rectitude of con- 
duct—both public and private—that has made him 
truly great. 

“ Kurvanneveha karmani juyeevishechchatam 
samah”’ says Isopanishad. He is a real Karmayogi. 


Rajasevasakta S. Hiriannaiya 


Hard Work and Tenacity 
of Purpose 


“Work, work hard; hard work does not kill ; it 
is worry that kills.” With these stirring words to 
the then somewhat lethargic officialdom of Mysore, 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya began his eventful tenure of 
office as Dewan of the State in November 1912. Set- 
ting an example of what he preached, he accomp- 
lished in six years what might ordinarily have taken 
twenty four. 

His book, Memoirs of My Working Life—a cha- 
racteristic title—gives an account, by no means ex- 
haustive, of the work done by him in Mysore and 
abroad ; but it reveals only in glimpses the character 
and personality of the author. 

His first great work in Mysore was the construc- 
tion of the Kannambadi Reservoir across the river 
Cauvery. The magnificent lake now known as the 
Krishnarajasagara, great as it is as a monument of 
engineering skill, is greater yet as a political achieve- 
ment. Under an agreement entered into between 
the Governments of Mysore and Madras in 1892, 
Mysore had to obtain the consent of Madras before 
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constructing a dam across the river, and accordingly 
Mysore asked for that consent. “Though Madras 
readily agreed to the construction of a dam up toa 
height of 81 feet, it refused to give its assent to the 
second stage which was designed to raise it toa 
height of 124 feet and which alone would enable 
the reservoir to discharge its fertilising waters over 
the arid wastes of the Mandya uplands. ‘To get its 
rightful share of the waters of the river, Mysore had 
thus to fight the mighty British Government instal- 
led in Madras. British Indian politicians interested 
in delta irrigation were not slow to start a somewhat 
artificial agitation against Mysore’s claim, and, as if 
these difficulties were not sufficiently formidable, a 
silent whispering campaign went on in some quar- 
ters even in Mysore. But armed with the justness 
of his cause, Sir M. Visvesvaraya fought the oppo- 
sitionists on all fronts and won through. 

When Madras refused to agree to the second stage, 
Mysore sought under the provisions of the agree- 
ment the intervention of the Government of India, 
who appointed a retired Judge of the Allahabad 
High Court as Arbitrator to hear both Governments, 
consider the evidence and record a finding. His 
decision was substantially in favour of Mysore, and 
the Government of India gave its sanction to it. 
After Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s retirement from office, 
however, the Secretary of State set aside the decision 
and reopened the case. After another five years of 
weary controversy and negotiation, and mainly 
through the good offices of Lord Willingdon and Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar on the side of Madras and 
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Sir Mirza M. Ismail (then Private Secretary to the 
Maharaja) and Rajasabhabhushana Karpur Srini- 
vasa Rao for Mysore, a satisfactory agreement was 
reached and Mysore’s right to the larger reservoir 
was finally conceded. Sir M. Visvesvaraya was kept 
in touch with the negotiations and his prior concur- 
rence was obtained to the final settlement. 

Madras’s consent to the first stage was received in 
1911 and construction had to be commenced imme- 
diately. It could not be postponed as the Mysore 
Government was under a contractual obligation to 
deliver on 16th July 1915 assured and larger quanti- 
ties of electric power to the Kolar gold mining com- 
panies, who on their part had undertaken to pay a 
higher price for the power supplied tothem. In 
fact the first stage of the reservoir was intended main- 
ly for power just as the second stage was for irriga- 
tion. But foundations for the two stages had, for 
important technical reasons, to be simultaneous and 
could not be laid at different periods. But—if My- 
sore failed to secure Madras’s assent to the second 
stage? Mysore would then have buried under the 
river sixty lakhs of rupees—nearly a fourth of the 
then revenues of the State! The problem was a 
very grave one, but with rare courage and without 
a moment’s hesitation Sir M. Visvesvaraya took the 
risk and decreed that the foundations should be laid 
as for the higher dam, and the works began. As we 
know, events have fully justified the robust confi- 
dence and optimism of the Dewan. 

Some twelve years ago, I happened to visit the 
dam during the Dasara season. People from all parts 
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of India and abroad had gathered to see the enchant- 
ing garden below. A small crowd from the far 
north in Andhradesa was waiting in front of the 
image of Goddess Cauvery to offer worship. ‘There 
was then no sign or indication anywhere near the 
dam as to who its author was. Out of sheer curio- 
sity, | asked one of my boys to ask the visitors who 
constructed the dam. The answer came promptly 
in Telugu: “ Was it not the great man Visvesvaraya 
who built it °” 

What need is there for marble monuments when 
memories of good deeds are enshrined in the hearts 
of the people ? 

One of the many ambitions of Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
when he held office as Dewan was to staff the services 
with competent young men of ability and character. 
When he was Chief Engineer he was consulted, and 
in accordance with his advice the Rules for direct re- 
cruitment to the Mysore Civil Service were revised. 
He was keen that, in order to tone up the intermedi- 
ate grades, e.g., Amildars, also, a certain proportion 
should be directly recruited, the rest being reserved 
for promotion from the ranks. It was therefore de- 
cided that applications should be called for for the 
appointment of probationers in the Revenue, Excise, 
Education, Agriculture, Industries and Commerce, 
Prisons, Gardens and other Departments. When 
received they were considered by the Heads of De- 
partments and the Secretaries concerned and, after 
approval in Council, the papers were given to me for 
preparing a note for the submission of the case to 
His Highness the Maharaja. Going through them, 
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I found that the names of several young men, whose 
University records were distinctly better than those 
of some of the recommended candidates, were not in 
the approved list. ‘Thinking the matter over, I did 
not consider it proper to bring it to the notice of the 
Dewan, as it would have meant embarrassing him in 
his relations with the Members of Council and other 
high officers whose co-operation was essential in very 
many other questions of greater importance to the 
State. Sol prepared the usual note and after its 
approval the fair copy went up for his signature. 
After signing it he sent for me and, with satisfaction 
on his face, he asked: “ Are you not happy over 
this?” I promptly said, “No.” ‘How do you 


mean?” “I mean what I say.” ‘“ Why?” “ Some 
very good young men have been left out and others 
have come in—I don’t know how.” (It may be re- 


marked, parenthetically, that he had done me the 
honour of discussing the scheme on several occasions 
with me and knew that I had enthusiastically sup- 
ported it). He stared at me for some seconds and 
then, scoring out the signature which he had affixed 
to the note, returned it to me to revise it strictly ac- 
cording to the qualifications of the young men. I 
did so and gave a revised list which he took to the 
Council, got the approval of the Members and hand- 
ed it back to me saying, ‘‘ Are you happy now ?” The 
list was finally approved by His Highness, and the 
young men were appointed strictly according to 
merit. 

How are conditions in India now in this respect ? 

The Dasara Durbars of the Mysore Palace are 
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amongst: the most colourful ceremonial: functions. in 
the world. In the days of the British regime an 
added touch of colour was imparted to the Durbar on 
Mahanavami day by the presence of the Resident, of 
high British civil and military officers, the latter in 
brilliant uniform, and of European ladies in their 
gorgeous dresses. ‘The arrival and departure of the 
Resident were regulated by an elaborate ritual 
prescribed by the Governor-General. From his 
residence in Government House, the Resident was 
escorted by a detachment of Mysore Cavalry, his en- 
try into the Fort premises was heralded by the boom- 
ing of guns, and at the main entrance of the Palace 
he received a Guard of Honour and was welcomed 
by the Chief Secretary to the Government and a 
Palace Sardar, who conducted him to the first floor 
where the Dewan met and took him to the presence 
of His Highness the Maharaja in the Drawing Room. 
From there the Resident joined the Maharaja’s pro- 
cession and entered the Durbar Hall with His High- 
ness. After His Highness took his seat on the 
Throne, the Resident occupied a special chair im- 
mediately to the right. The other European guests 
were accommodated on chairs in the right wing of 
the Hall while the Indian invitees, in accordance 
with the time-honoured custom, sat on the carpeted 
floor in the left wing. Sir M. Visvesvaraya attended 
the Durbars for the first time in the Dasara of 1910 
and seems to have noticed the difference in the seat- 
ing arrangements between the European and Indian 
guests. When another year came round and invita- 
tions were issued to the Durbars of 1911, Sir M. Vis- 
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vesvaraya intimated to the Palace Secretary in wait- 
ing that he might be excused from attendance at the 
Mahanavami Day Durbar. ‘The Secretary (Mr. 
Mirza) was curious to know the reason and asked 
him. Sir M. Visvesvaraya explained that he was not 
quite happy when European officers serving under 
the Mysore Government were sitting on chairs, 
while the Indian guests, from the Dewan down- 
wards, had to squat on the floor, and though he 
knew full well that no discrimination was intended, 
such an interpretation could not altogether be ruled 
out. The Secretary saw the point, and when the 
matter was brought to the notice of His Highness, 
with that keen discernment and quick decision 
which distinguished that great ruler, he commanded 
that Indian guests also might be given chairs on 
Mahanavami day. The announcement was received 
with agreeable surprise, and there was a mild sensa- 
tion that a practice extending over three decades in 
which successive Dewans had acquiesced, should 
have been changed at the instance of a newcomer 
into the service. 

‘Talking of chairs, another incident which occur- 
red when Sir M. Visvesvaraya was Dewan may be 
mentioned though he was not directly concerned in 
it. Col. Sir Hugh Daly, a high-minded Englishman 
and one of the finest political officers ever accredited 
to the Mysore Court, retired in April 1916 and was 
succeeded by Mr. H. V. Cobb, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. With none of the abilities of 
his predecessor, Mr. Cobb shared in full measure the 
imperialistic outlook of the service to which he be- 
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longed. After attending the Durbar of 1916, he 
wrote to the Palace authorities that the chair pro- 
vided for him at the Durbar was too high and that he 
might be given on future occasions a footstool to rest 
his feet on. The reply promptly went forth from 
the Huzur Secretary (Mr. Mirza) that the legs of the 
chair had been cut to suit his (the Resident’s) con- 
venience, and that a footstool was never given to the 
Residents at the Durbars as might be seen from the 
Copy (which was enclosed) of a photograph taken in 
the middle decades of the previous century. Need- 
less to say there was no further communication from 
Mr. Cobb ! 

In the second year of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s office as 
Dewan World War I broke out, and it ended only 
within one month of his retirement. About the 
year 1915 an important communication relating to 
the war was received from the Government of India, 
with the caution that the matter referred to in it 
should be treated as a top secret. A meeting of the 
Executive Council was summoned to meet at “‘Bal- 
labrooie’’, the residence of the Dewan, and was at- 
tended by His Highness the Yuvaraja, Extraordinary 
Member of Council, and the other two members, 
Messrs. Nanjundaiya and Kantaraj Urs. In view of 
the importance of the matter, Mr. Campbell, Private 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja, came from 
Mysore and was present at the meeting. I was the 
only officer present for recording the proceedings. 
After the business was over, there was desultory 
conversation on various matters, grave and gay, and 
at one point Sir M. Visvesvaraya, wishing to say 
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something, began with the words, “‘ I am a democrat 
and....’’ Before he could proceed any further, he 
was stopped by Mr. Campbell, who had jumped to 
his feet, and coming nearer and facing the Dewan 
exclaimed: “What did I hear you say, Dewan 
Saheb? A democrat? You, a democrat! You are 
the greatest autocrat going!” ‘There was an out- 
burst of laughter in which not the least hilarious 
was that of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The remark had 
gone home, and he knew that Mr. Campbell had 
spoken only the barest truth. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya was a democrat, but only for 
taking counsel ; in action, he was a great autocrat. 
Else he could not have achieved so much. 


Rajasevaprasakta Navarathna Rama Rao 


A Prophecy come True 


I HEARD of Sri M. Visvesvaraya—he was not “ Sir” 
then—for the first time in 1899. ‘The context may 
not be without interest. I was studying law at 
Madras, and was spending a week of the summer 
vacation at Bangalore with my uncle, Mr. C. M. 
Anandatirtha, who was an engineer out of the Col- 
lege of Science at Poona. My friend, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, who was also a student at the time, was 
taking his holiday at Hosur, his native place ; and he 
happened to come to Bangalore to see me and called 
at my uncle’s house for the purpose. My uncle was 
so taken with him that he cast aside his habitual 
reserve and gave him a warm welcome; and we spent 
a pleasant day together. I was even then very proud 
of C.R., and after he left, asked my uncle what he 
thought of him. My uncle said that he had struck 
him as a lad of extraordinary parts, and reminded 
him all the time of his own college-mate hero, Vis- 
vesvaraya. I felt rather proud, for I did not believe 
there existed C.R.’s peer anywhere, and scornfully 


wanted to know who and what Visvesvaraya was. My 
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uncle said he was the brightest of a really brilliant 
galaxy of Mysoreans, and that the country would 
hear a lot of him in course of time. I claimed a like 
future for my friend. I am glad to say my uncle 
lived to see both prophecies come true. 

My first meeting with Sri M.V. was in 1910 or 
early 1911, shortly after he came to Mysore as Chief 
Engineer. What happened at that meeting gave 
him material for humorous references at my expense 
later on, and I also recollect- it now with some 
amusement, but it was not a pleasant experience at 
the time. As a Revenue Sub-Division Officer, I had 
been greatly struck by the potentialities of the Sule- 
kere area in Channagiri, and a careful survey and 
study had convinced me that with a sensible re-lay- 
ing out of village sites, and provision of such ame- 
nities as communications, schools and a dispensary, 
the puddle-pitted swamps below the tank would in 
course of time become fertile fields, and the malaria- 
stricken and dwindling hamlets, happy villages with 
a healthy and prosperous population. I proposed a 
scheme with explanatory figures and maps, and sub- 
mitted it to my Deputy Commissioner, Mr. K. Sri- 
nivasa Rao, an able and experienced Revenue Offi- 
cer, who liked it so much that he sent it to Govern- 
ment. It attracted the Dewan’s attention (Mr. T. 
Ananda Rao was the Dewan). He must have thought 
there was something in it, for he sent it to the Chief 
Engineer with a request for his opinion after per- 
sonal inspection and discussion with the District 
Revenue Officers. At least that is what I believe, 
as otherwise it is unlikely that the Chief Engineer 
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himself, accompanied by the Deputy Chief Engineer 
and the Executive Engineer, would have come to 
Sulekere and summoned the Deputy Commissioner 
to meet him there, bringing the Sub-Division Officer 
(myself) with him. We met him in the Travellers 
Bungalow at Sulekere as desired by him, and I was 
introduced to him as the author of the scheme under 
consideration. It may be that I was vain and hyper- 
sensitive but it struck me that he treated me with 
marked dislike and casualness throughout the dis- 
cussions, and after a series of uncomplimentary ob- 
servations about my essay, observation of my react- 
ion, etc., which I could not have concealed, he 
wound up with “And have you anything more to say 
than that your dignity is offended?’ I protested angri- 
ly at his gratuitously offensive manner ; and this only 
made him smile and say that bad temper was not an 
argument. After the meeting was over, we received 
an invitation to join him at luncheon, and I was feel- 
ing so hurt that I should have refused if he himself 
had not come and overcome my reluctance with kind 
words and an irresistible smile. He was attentive to 
me during the rest of our stay there, and talked 
pleasantly of our common alma mater and made en- 
quiries of my people, with some of whom he claimed 
acquaintance. It was all very good of him, but I 
could not get rid of a feeling that I had made a bad 
impression on him which might affect my future 
when he became Dewan, as was confidently expected. 
As I found, he was too big for this to happen. 
When Sir Visvesvaraya became Dewan I was Sub- 
Division Officer at French Rocks. When he visited 
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Mysore it was with trepidation that I called on him 
to introduce myself and pay my respects as in duty 
bound. He put my fears at rest at once by receiving 
me with easy courtesy ; and he discussed with me 
some matters which were engaging his attention at 
the time. I remember that we talked about com- 
pensating by grants of land, cultivators whose hold- 
ings would be submerged by the Krishnarajasagar 
lake ; and.I was flattered and pleased to find myself 
in agreement with him on what was then a highly 
controversial subject. It was only when I rose to 
take my leave that he asked me with a twinkle 
in his eye if we had not met before? I answered— 
Yes, during his tour in Shimoga district as Chief 
Engineer. 

“ Sulekere ? Has anything been done there ?”’ 

‘ Not that I know of.” 

I came away from the meeting relieved and happy. 

About two years later, I was posted to the General 
and Revenue Secretariat, and then to the Economic 
Conference as Secretary of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee. [his was a new department which owed its ex- 
istence to the Dewan, and was the object of his spe- 
cial solicitude. There is no harm, at this distance 
of time, in saying that it enjoyed also the envy and 
derision of the old departments as a spoiled child. It 
Was a surprise to me to be selected for it. Perhaps 
what the Dewan said to me characteristically later on 
may account for it. ‘‘ Mr. Tait thinks you one of 
the best students he ever had.” He paused and then 
said, “ But I don’t agree.” My appointment to it 
brought me directly under the Dewan’s eye, and 
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gave me also an opportunity of doing under his inspi- 
ration and with his support what I regard with pride 
as the most useful work of my life and my most 
valuable service to the country—the rationalisation 
and organisation of the sericultural industry. 

When I was posted as Secretary to the Agricultural 
Committee of the Economic Conference, I was not 
happy. I had before shared the opinion of my fel- 
low Civil Servants about the new department, how it 
claimed credit for sunshine and rainfall, and had 
raised report writing to a fine art. I had nowas 
Secretary to continue this good work which a caustic 
critic described as ‘‘ making one blade of grass grow 
where two grew before.” The Chairman of my 
Committee, Mr. K. Doraswami Iyer, was the senior- 
most Civil Servant in the State, and made no secret 
of regarding the Economic Conference as a huge 
and costly joke ; and my immediate predecessor was 
a gifted pen-man of whom it was said in admiration 
that he could write reports of plausible quality on 
anything or nothing. My first impression was that 
there was really nothing real to do, that the Com- 
mittee “ worked” in a vacuum. The one obvious 
interest was agriculture, and there was a full-fledged 
department, under an able scientist, to look after it. 

Fortunately, the Director of Agriculture, Dr. Les- 
lie Coleman, was a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. I sought and secured his friendship. He 
Was an eminent scientist and a great gentleman, who 
loved his work and gave himself generously to it. I 
studied the organisation of his department and his 
methods of work, and tried to make my office as co- 
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operative with his as possible. “Phen it occurred to 
me that the best thing I could do would be to select 
out of the things I was supposed to look after, one 
or two which were not already in the charge of 
somebody else, and in which progress was possible, 
and concentrate on achieving results which were tan- 
gible and could be claimed as mine. 

As an administrative officer, I had served in silk- 
worm rearing and sheep-breeding parts of the State, 
and had naturally taken some interest in these pur- 
suits. Looking over the reports of my office, I dis- 
covered that nothing had been done to help develop 
the production of wool, and that though much sta- 
tionery and money had been spent in correspondence 
and schemes about silk, this industry, for which My- 
sore had once been famous, was declining rapidly 
and would probably die out in a couple of years if 
the causes of decay were not discovered and eradi- 
cated. If I could take up these activities, which 
were on the programme of my Committee, and inte- 
rest the Dewan in them, there was work for me. 

When I submitted my ideas to my immediate 
chief, he laughed and said he feared I had become 
a convert to the economic faith, but allowed there 
was something in what I said and supported me 
throughout. 

During this period, the Secretaries of the Com- 
mittees of the Economic Conference used to have 
monthly meetings, with the Dewan as President, at 
which we had to give an account of the pro- 
gress we had made, and this was an ordeal we 
dreaded. At one of those meetings I submitted to 
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the Dewan that while agriculture and horticulture 
had organised departments to look after them, seri- 
culture and sheep-breeding had not, and that I pro- 
posed concentrating on them. He heartily approved. 
I sought the assistance of Dr. Coleman about 
sheep-breeding and we arranged for importing pony 
no and Dumbra rams and started a sheep farm at 
Gottagere on the Bannerghatta Road. Shortly ra 
the Agricultural Department imported a livestock 
expert, one Mr. Davison, who took charge of this 
work. I was left free to devote all my attention to 
sericulture, and in this, which became my vocation 
and mission, I had inspiration, support and encour- 
aging patronage from Sri M. Visvesvaraya, and he 
may well claim that he saved for India an industry 
in which Mysore leads by a long way, and which | 
today produces Rs. 5 crores a year and employs 2 4 
lakhs of families. Silk is now an Indian asset of the 
first magnitude, and the Republic in recognition of { 
its importance has constituted a statutory Central 
Silk Board, and is spending large sums of money for 
the development of the industry ; but even now the 
broad lines of organisation and policy approved in 
Mysore by the Visvesvaraya Government remain the 
foundation of the national policy of India. 


B. V. Narayana Reddy 


Man of Rare Ability and 
Character 


Sir M. VIsvESVARAYA is certainly the most distin- 

guished Mysorean alive. All of us are justly proud 
of his many-sided achievements. He was one of the 
greatest Dewans ever to hold that high office in 
Mysore. He helped to modernise the State by 
establishing a University, the Bank of Mysore, the 
Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works, and a number of 
educational and industrial institutions which have 
since achieved all-India reputation. Successive 
Dewans merely carried on the progressive activities 
initiated by him, and turned to him for advice and 
euidance at every stage. As a professional engineer, 
his record of service to the country is equally im- 
pressive. He designed and advanced the construc- 
tion of the Krishnarajasagara Dam, which was the 
largest storage reservoir in India at the time. As 
consulting engineer and technical adviser his ser- 
vices were sought by a large number of Indian 
States and by the Government of India in designing 
and executing water supply projects, drainage 


schemes, and big irrigation projects. His achieve- 
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ments as statesman, administrator, and engineer are 
matters of history, and the country is justly proud of 
this great son of India who will celebrate his hun- 
dredth birthday in September 1960. 

But in saluting him on his great achievements, 
one is apt to forget the personal qualities which have 
endeared him to his countrymen and more parti- 
cularly to people in Mysore. ‘There is no dearth of 
technical ability and intellectual brilliance in our 
country ; but men of character and integrity are 
rare. Sir M. Visvesvaraya is one of those rare 
Indians who combine great ability with an absolute- 
ly unblemished character. It is truly said that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya has held great power and respon- 
sibility for over half a century; and during this 
long period there has never been the slightest whis- 
per against him of misuse of power either for perso- 
nal, sectional, or communal ends. It is well known 
that during the period he held the high offices of 
Chief Engineer and Dewan of Mysore not one of his 
relations was appointed by him to any official posi- 
tion under his patronage. Engineers and chief exe- 
cutives of Native States worked under great pressure 
of temptation of various kinds; but not even the 
bitterest enemies of Sir M. Visvesvaraya had a word 
against him on this score. 

Not that he had no enemies or critics. On the 
contrary, there was a large volume of vocal opinion 
against him and his policies ; but nobody dared to 
question his integrity or the nobility of his motives. 
One has only to recall the names of some brilliant 
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men who were in charge of the administration of the 
erstwhile Native States to realise how difficult it is to 
pick out men who would answer to the test of per- 
fect integrity achieved in the official career of Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya. It is sad to reflect that even in post- 
independent India, there are few men who can mea- 
sure up to his standards. Unlimited power exercised 
over a period of years has revealed weaknesses in the 
best of our leaders ; and against this background the 
purity of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s life is an inspiration 
to the country. He never cared for power; and 
when he found that his policies were not implement- 
ed in the manner recommended by him, he never 
hesitated to throw up his assignment as though it 
was a matter of no consequence. It is well to re- 
member that the Dewanship of Mysore in those days 
was one of the most brilliant and lucrative positions 
in the country ; and it was no small sacrifice to re- 
nounce a position of such importance for the sake of 
a principle. 

It often happens that men cast in the heroic mould 
are deficient in the smaller human virtues. But Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya is a striking exception to this rule. 
He is meticulous about the smallest details of his life. 
He has, for example, the reputation of being one of 
the best dressed men in the country. He will not 
receive a visitor, however humble he may be, unless 
an appointment is fixed beforehand and he is pro- 
perly dressed to receive him. As Chief Engineer in 
Mysore he would pick out deserving subordinates 
for promotion and would wait to see what change 
it made in their dress and general deportment. If 
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there was no improvement, he would remark on it 
and deliver a lecture to the recalcitrant official on 
the importance of being well dressed. Even to this 
day, his visitors are amazed to see him dressed as 
meticulously as when he was Dewan of Mysore. His 
turban tied in the orthodox Mysore style is a thing 
of beauty, and-his three piece suit a marvel of sob- 
riety and dignity. It is said that the apparel oft 
proclaims the man ; in the case of Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya it proclaims a man full of graciousness, courtesy, 
and consideration for others. To see him receive 
Visitors even at this advanced age is an unforgettable 
experience in old world courtesy and graciousness. 
He will insist on getting up to receive his visitor 
whatever be his age or social standing, and will not 
sit down till the guest is made comfortable. He will 
also insist on seeing him into the car after the inter- 
view is over ! 

Nevertheless an interview with Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya can be an exacting experience. I remember 
meeting him at his Bombay residence in Warden 
Road away back in 1943. ‘The interview was fixed 
at 4-15 p.m.; but not being too familiar with Bom- 
bay topography, I thought it prudent to reach his 
residence early rather than late, and I sent in my 
card at about 4-10 p.m. He came out immediately 
to receive me, but there was a quizzical smile on his 
lips and looking at his watch, he quipped—“ So, you 
have robbed me of five precious minutes. Please be 
seated.” He adjusted the cushions to make me com- 
fortable, and fearing that his introductory greeting 
might have hurt me, he explained the importance of 
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punctuality especially in a young man like me who 
had a long future before him. I explained the pur- 
pose of my visit, which was to request him to preside 
at the opening ceremony of the Bombay Branch of 
the Bank of Mysore. He was greatly pleased that an 
ultra-conservative bank, which had hitherto con- 
fined its activities within the old State of Mysore, had 
decided to open branches in British India and more 
particularly Bombay, the commercial hub of the 
country. And then followed a gruelling half hour 
of questions on the total advances of the bank to 
agriculturists, to industrialists, to businessmen, and 
the break up of these advances produce-wise, indus- 
try-wise and business-wise! I began sweating under 
the barrage of questions and drew on my imagina- 
tion freely to give him ready answers. He was ap- 
parently pleased with my answers. 

I then showed him the rough draft of the invita- 
tion for the opening ceremony which I had taken 
with me for his approval. I did not realise that it 
was no €asy matter to get a draft of even an ordinary 
invitation approved by this meticulous man! He 
rang the bell and his clerk (who obviously knew the 
ways of his master too well) brought him three 
pencils, blue, red and green. I was wondering what 
this meant ; but I soon found out the meaning. He 
began correcting the draft, first with a blue pencil, 
then with the red, and finally during the third 
reading with the green. At the end of this interest- 
ing procedure, he rang the bell and a typist present- 
ed himself for fair copying the draft. As the fair 
copy was getting ready, he ordered tea and biscuits 
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and started a fresh barrage of questions on the eco- 
nomic and industrial progress of the State. Luckily 
for me the typed copy came well in time to interrupt 
the gruelling cross-examination, and once again the 
red and blue pencils went into operation over the 
fair copy till absolute perfection was achieved both 
in respect of matter and manner! Such is the meti- 
culous Sir M. Visvesvaraya ! : 

I remember another interview which he had with 
me, this time at the Head Office of the Bank of 
Mysore. ‘The appointment was fixed at 11-15 a.m. 
bya formal letter; and knowing him as I did, I 
waited to receive him at the portico. He was the 
ounder of the Bank, he was a former Dewan of 
Mysore, and he was the greatest Indian I knew ; and 
I thought he richly deserved the honour of being 
received at the portico with every mark of respect I 
could show him as General Manager of the institu- 
tion. He arrived precisely a minute before the time 
of appointment and he was pleased to see me waiting 
for him. ‘The purpose of the visit was to tell me 
that he would be out of India for a few months and 
that he would like some overdratt arrangements on 
his current account during his absence. He took 
out a wad of Government of India bonds from his 
satchel and offered them as security ; and when the 
papers came for his signature, he paused to look at 
the rate of interest charged on the account, which 
_was 34 per cent. He looked a little surprised and 
asked me if that was the rate of interest charged to 
everybody. My answer was in the negative; but 
apparently it did not please him. “ Why do: you 
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make a special case of me? You should treat all 
alike and I must ask you to charge me the usual rate 
applicable in such cases.” ‘This was characteristic of 
him, but not to be outdone in an argument I said, 
“Sir, I know a first-class customer when I see one ; 
and you have honoured this institution by giving it 
the privilege of doing you some small service. Please 
don’t mention the rate of interest.” 

If he is meticulous about keeping engagements, he 
is even more so in his personal habits, particularly 
in the matter of food and drink. He is a strict 
vegetarian, of course; and has probably never 
touched any drink more exhilarating than lime- 
juice. As a host he is hospitable to a degree ; his 
consideration extends particularly to his clerical and 
menial staff. “Though he is extremely temperate in 
his eating habits, he is particular about the quality 
and the variety of food served at thetable. The 
good health enjoyed by him even at his advanced age 
is largely due to his abstemious and regular food 
habits and his love for tramps across the countryside. 
His evening constitutional is a walk outside the city 
limits on country roads. He often quotes with ap- 
proval an extract from a daily paper which greatly 
impressed him. ‘ Nature is a huge banking con- 
cern with an inexhaustible store of health, strength, 
happiness, good-temper, clear wits and bright eyes. 
To those who call most frequently upon her, she is 
in kindliest mood. Hurry up to her headquarters 
10 miles away and she will allow you to draw on 
your account with her as lavishly as you require.”’ 

What a clean, disciplined, and temperate life can 
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mean in, terms of physical health and mental poise 
is well exemplified in Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Even at 
his advanced age, there is a beauty about him which 
is both physical and spiritual. The purity of his 
life devoted to impersonal and lofty ends shines 
through him like a halo of light, as it were. And 
as we salute him on this unique occasion we remem- 
ber with reverence and gratitude the great services 
he has rendered the country in varied capacities; 
the nobility of his aims and aspirations ; his abiding 
love for the Motherland, her glory and prosperity ; 
and the example of a great and noble life which will 
serve as an inspiration to generations of young men 
and women in the future. 


H. C. Dasappa, M.pP. 


Great and Distinguished 
Personality 


Sir M. VIsvEsvVARAYA is a Karmayogi of the highest 
order. It is a life dedicated to the country and 
humanity. It is both an example and an inspira- 
tion. No single man has contributed so much to 
the making of Modern Mysore as Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya has done, and it would be a most fascinating 
study to see what has gone into the making of this 
great and distinguished personality. 

I had the unique privilege of working in close 
touch with him, when the first Government of 
Mysore after Freedom, of which I was a member, 
launched his rural industrialisation scheme. My 
first sight of him however, was in 1912 when, as 
Dewan, he visited the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
where I was a student at the time. Already he was 
a legendary figure in engineering, having to his cre- 
dit achievements outside Mysore and having started 
on the great dam across the Cauvery, now known as 
the Krishnarajasagar Dam. 

It was bold and unusual step on the part of the 
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Chief Engineer and only a Head of the Department, 
to the high office of Dewan, when there were already 
senior men as Executive Councillors. Immediately 
he assumed the office of Dewan he brought a revolu- 
tionary change in the outlook and approach of admi- 
nistration. It was a change-over from slow and 
easy-going movement to a rapid and _ progressive 
growth, and that in all directions. Personally he 
set the example by his thoroughness, efficiency and 
dynamism, and he demanded the same virtues in the 
rest of the administration. Himself punctual, hard- 
working and thorough, he inspired all his colleagues 
and subordinates with the same fire, zeal and indus- 
try. Even in dress he was immaculate, as he has 
always been, and that had very healthy repercussions 
on the whole administration. I distinctly remember 
how smart and tidy the officials of the Secretariat and 
other officers used to look in those days. But what 
distinguished his administration was the rapid all- 
round progress, all of which, I am sure, has been 
referred to by other friends. ‘There was intense 
economic activity in the State, whether in agricul- 
ture or industry or commerce. He brought into ex- 
istence what was known as the Economic Confer- 
ence, a standing body to look after all the economic 
activities of the State. That gave a wonderful fillip 
to progress all round and shook the State out of its 
inertia. Simultaneously, he initiated a tremendous 
drive in favour of mass education. His faith in mass 
education has never dimmed over these fifty years. 
I called on him in the last week of July, only a few 
weeks ago. Old as he was, hardly able to recognise 
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me, the first thing he said was, “‘ How can India pro- 
gress if 80 per cent of the people are illiterate? ‘The 
Governments are evidently not eager to spread mass 
education.’ I could not but admire the fire, the 
passion and the sincerity of that aged soul. 

To his credit as Dewan of Mysore stand also the 
creation of the University of Mysore, the inaugura- 
tion of the Bank of Mysore, the founding of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and many other activities of 
a progressive character. Everything he viewed from 
the point of view of progress and raising the standard 
of living. His great slogan was “produce or perish”. 
He could not think of production unless the country 
took to industrialisation, and industrialisation 
meant heavy, medium, small-scale and village indus- 
tries. He could not think of industries without iron 
and steel, and so he planned the Iron and Steel 
Works at Bhadravati. It was a bold attempt. I re- 
member very well how people criticised this attempt 
to start a steel works at Bhadravati without the aid 
of any coal near by. When it came into existence 
after his laying down office, there were people who 
would characterise it as a place where silver was 
being converted into iron. After his laying down 
office, when the Iron and Steel Works presented an 
almost insurmountable problem, he was approached 
to take charge of it. He stepped into the breach and 
practically rescued it, so that today it is giving an 
annual return of Rs. 80,00,000 to Rs. 100,00,000 and 
playing a great role in the progress of the whole 
region. 

I do not want to speak of his achievements, nor 
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am I competent to do so. Throughout his life, his 
services were requisitioned for a number of big pro- 
jects, irrigation, bridges, water-works, etc., in many 
parts of this great country. The best of experts 
from all over the world have lifted their hats to this 
great engineer-statesman. 

I have said that I had to work in very close colla- 
boration with Sir M. Visvesvaraya as Industries M1- 
nister during the first few years of Freedom. Even 
at that advanced age of about 90 years he undertook 
to guide the work of rural industrialisation. It 
showed great promise, commencing as it did with 
two districts at that time. I believe the scheme is 
now being tried in many other districts. “Though 
the work was not of any great magnitude, it was 
remarkable with what thoroughness he used to go 
about it, and it was then that I saw how he would 
infect the people around him with his own sincerity 
of purpose, his own patriotism, his own earnestness. 
His devotion and application would put to shame 

many a young man. 
When one reflects on the life of Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya one cannot fail to notice that it was remarkably 
free from weaknesses such as favouritism and nepo- 
tism, a disease which has assumed dangerous propor- 
tions of late. He made it a principle, during his 
tenure, not to put his own relations in offices, which 
he could easily have done. Rather he gave special 
encouragement to classes socially and educationally 
backward. With all his good intentions he was not 
exempt from a certain amount of opposition at the 
time he was Dewan of Mysore. He was a man of 
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high principles, and when he found that things were 
not quite favourable he did not hesitate to send his 
resignation to the Maharaja. 

Another favourite subject of his is the mainten- 
ance and publication of proper statistics. He has 
been a staunch advocate of the publication of statis- 
tical information ‘as in most modern countries. 
Though things have improved vastly in this respect, 
still I do not think he is fully satisfied with their 
presentation. 

There has been in his attitude an undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction and disappointment at the way in 
which things have moved after Freedom. He would 
. have wished a bolder and more progressive policy 
adopted in regard to two things, industrialisation 
and education, the two things which are being 
sought to be rectified during the Second Plan and the 
Plans to come. San 

Among all the great virtues of Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
what I reckon most is his wonderful capacity to 
imbue all those around him with devotion and 
passion for work, and work in a scientific and metho- 
dical manner, his capacity to see that in all work and 
service there is absolute honesty and integrity. It is 
this virtue that has struck me most. There was no 
trace in the least of either slackness or selfishness. 
How I wish India had more men of his type who 
could combine knowledge and equipment, charac- 
ter, patriotism and industry! The need for such 
men is ever so much greater now that we have attain- 
ed freedom and we are the makers and masters of our 
own destiny. 
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Not the least among his creations is the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, which is largely asso- 
ciated with the celebration of Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s 
centenary. ‘That is not composed of persons who 
merely meet occasionally to pass resolutions. Each 
member has been enjoined by the founder to spare a 
certain number of hours every week to the organisa- 
tion. What an earnest and devoted band of workers 
they are can be seen by the work that they are doing. 
‘The Headquarters of the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation has a very ambitious scheme to perpe- 
tuate the name of Sir M. Visvesvaraya. I am happy 
that the Bangalore Branch is playing its part in 
giving concrete shape to the celebration of his 
centenary. 

India and Mysore in particular are proud of 
having so noble a‘son as Sir M. Visvesvaraya. It is 
our unique good fortune that we are celebrating his 
centenary during his lifetime. To all those who 
have been associated with him in the great task of 
rebuilding this country, it has been a source not only 
of happiness but of real inspiration as well. I feel 
it a great privilege that I too had a very humble part 
in that association. It is most proper that India and 
Mysore should celebrate the centenary and build 
enduring monuments in his name which will further 
the causes that are so dear to his heart. May his 
dedicated life and work be a source of perpetual 
inspiration to the people of India. 


S. Bhagavantam 


Moulder of the Indian Institute 
of Science 


No uistory of the Indian Institute of Science will 
be complete without mention being made of the 
contribution by the Mysore Government and its 
famous Dewans. In the initial stages, when the 
whole scheme was being worked out, the then Dewan 
of Mysore, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, played a leading role 
in the establishment of the Institute at Bangalore. 

It was left to Sir M. Visvesvaraya to play what I 
believe was a more active part in the progress of the 
Indian Institute of Science, by his association with 
the Institute in various capacities, particularly 
during the years 1940 to 1947 as President of the 
Court of the Institute. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya was one of those persons who 
never undertook to do a job unless he had the time 
and energy for it. Whenever he accepted any office, 
he always took a great personal interest. 

The period 1940 to 1947 may be considered to be 
a formative period in the development of the activ- 
ities of the Institute as they are to-day. A perusal of 
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vesvaraya during this period indicates the seriousness 
with which he undertook the responsibility of the 
high office of President of the Court. His addresses 
reveal breadth of vision and foresight. 

He always felt that there should be greater con- 
tacts between industry and the Institute and the 
work done by the Institute should have some bearing 
on the industrial requirements of the country, in ad- 
dition to work on pure science. 

In the year 1947, Sir M. Visvesvaraya laid down 
his office as President of the Court pleading that his 
health no longer permitted him to occupy the high 
office. It will be relevant to quote here the resolu- 
tion passed by the Court of the Institute at its meet- 
ing held on 28th June 1947 in appreciation of the 
services rendered by Sir M. Visvesvaraya : 

“RESOLUTION.—This meeting of the Court 
_of the Indian Institute of Science places on record 
its very high appreciation of the distinguished ser- 
vices rendered by Sir M. Visvesvaraya as President 
of the Court from its very inception under the 
new Regulations. | 
Since the establishment of the Institute, he has 
always taken, in various capacities, a very keen 
and personal interest in its welfare and in the 
gq programmes of development and expansion. 

The Institute therefore owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude and the Court hopes that he will conti- 
nue to take the same interest and give the Institute 
the benefit of his wide experience and wise coun- 
sel as in the past.” 

During the Golden Jubilee celebrations held in 
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the month of February last year, it was a great plea- 
sure and privilege to have Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
amidst us during all the functions. This is once 
again an indication of the personal interest which he 
is even now evincing in the affairs of the Institute. 
In recognition of his eminence in the field of indus- 
try and his signal service to the Institute, the Hono- 
rary Fellowship of the Institute was conferred upon 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Presi- 
dent of India, in his capacity as the Visitor of the 
Institute, on the recommendation of the Council, at 
the opening ceremony of the Golden Jubilee celeb- 
rations of the Institute last year. 
May he live long ! 


Sir M. VISVESVARAYA WITH SiR A. RAMASWAMY 
MUDALIAR AND THE DiReEcTOR, Mr. E. V. GANAPATI 
IYER, OF THE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE ON THE OCCGA- 
SION OF THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY OF THE 
NEW DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY AT THE 
INSTITUTE, 6—/—1948 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MysoRE HONOURED SiR M. VISVESVARAYA, 
THE FOUNDER, WITH THE DEGREE (HONoRIS CAUSA) OF LL.D. 
1948. WITH HIM ARE SiR Mirza M. IsMAIL AND 
THE VICE-CHANCELLOR, Mr. SULTAN MOIDEEN 


Rajasevaprasakta M. Venkatesa Iyengar 


A Hard Task-Master 


WITHOUT THINKING of me, Sir Visvesvaraya deter- 
mined my career in life for me; and this is how. 

One of the first things he did on becoming the 
Dewan of Mysore was to revive the open competitive 
examination for appointment to the State Civil Ser- 
vice which had been discontinued four years previ- 
ously. I had passed the B.A. examination in April 
1912 and as was common with young men in those 
days, was wondering what to become. A teacher ? 
A lawyer? Or what else? ‘The new civil service 
examination was a welcome opportunity. I passed 
in the first examination (held in 1913 ) and was ap- 
pointed a probationer. After the first six months of 
probation I was taken to the Dewan’s staff. 

It was felt a privilege in those days to be so near 
the Dewan. I had this privilege for nine months. 
After an interval of over two years I was posted as 
Assistant Secretary to Government and was again 
fairly close to the Dewan for about a year, till about 
his retirement. 

While on the Dewan’s staff I had not much regular 
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work. The Dewan and his assistants left me largely 
to myself to read up the codes and rules for passing 
the departmental examinations, which I had to do to 
be confirmed. The only thing I was required to do 
was to act as gentleman usher on the days of the 
Dewan’s public interviews, and to read select books 
under his orders and prepare summaries for him. 
Occasionally I had to note down the instructions 
which he wanted to communicate to any officer not 
immediately at hand. 

My first impression of Sir Visvesvaraya's office was 
that it was a place of great dignity and importance, 
and that it worked very systematically. The Dewan’s 
active influence was visible in every corner of it. 
Everyone was brisk and doing something. It was a 
strange contrast from the district office which I had 
just quitted. The difference was without doubt 
partly due to the offices being of different types, but 
it was as clearly due also to the Dewan himself. being 
always brisk and active. 

The office worked practically every day and in two 
sessions each day. Sundays and holidays were for 
other offices ; here on these days part of the staff had 
rest, but the other part was present and worked part 
of the day. Visvesvaraya had his own methods of 
work. One of these was that there was a change of 
work every half hour or quarter of an hour. The 
morning session began at 7-30 or 8, generally in the 
residence. One group of officers would then sit with 
the Dewan and receive instructions. They would 
go after the allotted time, and a second group would 
come in that minute and sit down and receive in- 
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structions, After this a third group, or perhaps the 
first group would return to submit what had been 
done, or to take further instructions. Thus these 
groups would go on until the Dewan rose for lunch 
at 1 p.m. ‘The afternoon session was generally in 
the Public Offices and began at 3 p.m. and closed at 
6 p.m. or later. In this session, the Dewan attended 
to routine work and passed orders on files. He had 
a private secretary and an under secretary, anda 
small establishment under each. In the three hours 
that the Dewan sat in his chambers a great deal of 
work would be done. 

Sir Visvesvaraya worked his men hard; but he 
worked himself hardest. 

Of the Dewan personally, the first thing one said 
to oneself was: ‘ How sprucely he is dressed, and 
what a beautiful turban !’’ (It is almost fifty years 
since then, but meet him for the first time now and 
that is what you will say to yourself.) His dress was 
of the English style. ‘The material too was mostly 
English. The boots were of the finest leather. ‘The 
tie and collar were perfect. ‘The total effect made 
him look younger than he was, almost youthful. 

It was known that he liked officers to dress in the 
English style and appear neat and brisk. We all 
dressed to suit his taste. I am afraid that some of 
us looked rather comic in these habiliments and 
blundered in details. 

One day I was taking down some instructions to 
Sir Visvesvaraya’s dictation. When he finished and 
I got ready to leave he said, ‘‘ By the way, you should 
not show your collar button. The tie should cover 
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it.” ‘* Yes, Sir,” I said, in some confusion, fumbling 
with my tie so as to cover the offending button. “ Do 
you know who taught me this ?” he asked, and pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ Mr. Gokhale.” ‘ Yes, Sir,’ I said and 

ame away. I need not say that he never again 

aught sight of my collar-button. ‘The first thing I 
did when I had to go into his presence was to adjust 
my tie so as to cover it. 

As I had no definite work I did not always, when 
he sent for me, know what it was I was sent for. 
When I walked in on one of these occasions he said, 
‘Please take this down.’”’ As I had not brought my 
notebook and pencil with me I said, “I shall bring 
my notebook, Sir,” and ran back and returned quite 
quickly and stood ready to take down the dictation. 
Before dictating, the Dewan, with a twinkle in his 
eye, said, ‘‘ A workman should come with his tools.”’ 

I suppose I looked foolish. I smiled assent to the 
proposition. 

Three things those who worked with Sir Visves- 
varaya could learn from him each day ; scrupulous 
punctuality, meticulous precision, untiring effort to 

'do a thing well. An equally important quality 
which one got the opportunity to notice sometimes 
was his careful attention to detail. 

All the people who had to meet him had to be at 
the door of his chambers the second before the 
prescribed time. He himself would be there earlier; 
if he was not, he came in even as you did, and greeted 
you and began the work. 

_ No draft of even the simplest letter was sent off 
as first dictated. ‘The Dewan would read it over and 
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over to see if it expressed his meaning correctly and 
was sufhciently elegant, and would make the changes 
he thought necessary, be they ever so insignificant, 
and get the letter typed again. 

Where the matter was one of some importance a 
draft underwent correction several times. A _ diffi- 
cult communication on one of the many questions 
he had to negotiate with the Government of India 
might be corrected ten times and typed ten times. 
Quite often the same correction might be made and 
rejected twice or thrice. Others might feel impati- 
ent. He never did. He went on revising while he 
felt the need and stopped only when he felt satisfied 
that the thing had been said as well as it lay in his 
power to say it. 

There is no denying the fact that the wording fin- 
ally accepted was quite or nearly perfect. In deli- 
cate matters it yielded no essential point, avoided 
offence, argued persuasively and made it difficult for 
the other side to disagree. 

Sir Visvesvaraya’s English was faultless, at any rate 
to an Indian. It was simple yet rhythmical. Emo- 
tion had no place in the aspect he showed the public, 
but when in his addresses to assemblies he spoke as 
a patriot or a lover of our people, the words gained a 
glow from the fervour of genuine sentiment. 

His attention to detail may be illustrated from the 
strong objection he always took to the gum leaving a 
smudge when we sealed an envelop or pasted a stamp 
on. He would himself show how these things 
should -be done so as not to leave a smudge. 

I shall not speak of Sir Visvesvaraya’s success as an 
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administrator. Others are doing it and they knew 
more of this side of his work. It is however correct 
to say that he was first of all a patriot and a man of 
ideas, intensely ambitious for our country and our 
people, and much in advance of his time. As Dewan 
he had a sympathetic master in H.H. the Maharaja 
Krishnaraya Wadiyar, but many unfriendly collea- 
gues in the Council and the services. Yet in the 
short period of six years he laid the foundations of 
a modern state and changed the outlook of the peo- 
ple. In an unfriendly atmosphere he had to rely on 
such persons as agreed with him, and such people did 
not always agree from conviction. Under other and 
more favourable conditions he would have achieved 
incalculably more progress. One consequence of 
the unfriendly atmosphere was that he distrusted all 
disagreement. 

When he retired from Dewanship, most of us were 
sorry. The schemes which he initiated mostly 
languished till Sir Mirza Ismail became Dewan and 
took them up again. Later, Sir Visvesvaraya him- 
self, to the surprise of many, agreed to be Chairman 
of the Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works and helped 
it through a crisis. The salary he was allowed as 
Chairman, he allowed to accumulate and endowed 
all of it for the starting of a technological institute. 

A few personal traits of the man should, I feel, be 
mentioned before I close. I never saw Sir Visves- 
araya lose his temper. I saw him disturbed just 
once, on the day on which he ceased to be Dewan 
and sent for all the Secretariat officers to say farewell. 
The situation was tragic, even more for the country 
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than for him, and he felt it keenly. “The little 
done, the undone vast ’’ must have been his thought. 
He was always courteous to everyone, big or small. 
I never saw him fail in this. 

Some time ago, a friend and I met him on some 
business and took leave when it was over and came 
to our car in the porch. After sitting in the car, 
thinking that the old gentleman had gone to his 
room, we found that he had followed us to its door 
and was folding his hands to take leave of us finally. 
We were small men and, to him, youngsters, but 
apparently his view is that a little extra courtesy can 
do no harm. ‘The contrary might. 

Sir Visvesvaraya, again, was one of the rare per- 
sons who did not use his office to help friends and 
relatives. We understood that when taking ofhice 
in this State he made it a condition with his uncle 
that no relative should apply to him for help in 
getting an appointment. One might ask for money 
to study and prosper on his own initiative, and it was 
always given, but to ask for a job of this relative was 
a crime. Yet no-one could be more considerate to 
‘those to whom he belonged. Once a week, or per- 
haps more often, his car could be seen in front of the 
house of his brother-in-law in Cottonpet, in which 
his old mother lived. Just as regularly he would 
visit Sri H. Ramayya, his uncle, and his brother. 

Lastly, Visvesvaraya’s hospitality was large and 
princely. In the early years of his Dewanship he 
gave regularly weekly dinners to officers and public 
workers of standing, and.used the opportunity to 
know their minds and to get known to them. ‘The 
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dinner arrangements were perfect. On ordinary 
days we of the staff who attended office in the 
morning had always the option of taking our 
lunch in the Dewan’s dining-room. ‘The official who 
acted as steward of the household had to enquire if 
we would have our lunch there and look after us if 
we decided to stay. Here I cannot make up my 
mind to omit one detail. The rice that was served 
was of a quality I have seen nowhere else. While 
this midday lunch was an emergency arrangement, 
the steward had made it a routine, of course under 
his master’s orders, to give us a cup of coffee, and 
if we wanted it, something light to eat, every day at 
about 11 a.m. 

I started by saying that without thinking of me in 
particular Sir Visvesvaraya determined my career in 
life for me. He thus helped me to earn my bread 
honourably. There must be many who will say this 
of this great man because of the many things he got 
done as an administrator to provide food to our 
people. It has, besides, happened in my case that I 
have directly taken food in his house. Both he who 
provides a career and he who directly gives food are 
called ‘‘ anna data ”’, “ giver of food ”, among us, and 
the common prayer for them is “annadata sukhee 
bhava’, ‘“‘ giver of food, be thou happy”. Of Vis- 
vesvaraya, the provider of food for our people, I say 
along with many of our countrymen today: “ Anna- 
data sukhee bhava”. May God fill the days of this 
centenarian full to overflowing of happiness. 


Rajamantrapravina A. V. Ramanathan 


A Dedicated Life 


I am grateful for this opportunity to pay my homage 
to my Guru, to tender this Gurudakshina. Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya is to me not merely a Guru, but an 
Avatara Purusha, an avatar of the revered Bhishma 
of the Mahabharata. He is the gift of God’s Grace of 
a Karma Yogi to Renascent Bharatavarsha. He is for 
economic and industrial India what Mahatma 
Gandhi was for political India. From the eighties 
of the last century, renascent India, which had been 
heralded by the previous spiritual awakening, orga- 
nised the twin platforms of the Indian National 
Congress (political) and the Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (economic). Sri Visvesvaraya, the born 
patriot, imbibed in full the policies and the pro- 
grammes of the Industrial Conferences. Fired by 
the great success of Japan’s industrial campaign, 
made more glorious by her victory over Russia at the 
beginning of this century, and urged by his patriotic 
self-respect, he retired from service at the earliest 
opportunity and dedicated his life to giving practi- 
cal effect to his ideal of Prosperous India. His first 
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step was to equip himself efficiently for the task by 
first-hand study of industrially advanced countries. 

In this interval, Divine Providence was getting 
ready for him a Living Laboratory, and his return 
to Mysore, the State of his nativity, launched him on 
his life of dedication. 

While at college, I rode on the crest of the patrio- 
tic waves thrown up by the Partition of Bengal and 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation, and worked for the 
Swadeshi movement. In joining Government ser- 
vice my ambition and that of my contemporaries 
was to prove that, by patriotic endeavour and shar- 
ing the life of the people, Indians could excel the 
Britisher in sense of duty, justice and efficiency. 

Therefore when news spread in the Secretariat 
that an eminent Mysorean with a brilliant record 
was joining as our Chief Engineer in succession to a 
Britisher, there was an atmosphere of jubilation. . It 
was not long before even those outside his depart- 
ment became aware of his burning passion for all- 
round development of the State. 

‘Two years thereafter he became the Dewan. A 
tour of the Malnad was undertaken by him. It 
commenced at Shimoga, where I was Sub-Division 
Officer. I had the opportunity to submit to him, as 
and when asked, encyclopaedic information about 
natural resources and all spheres of human activity, 
past and present, in my Sub-Division. In a few 
months, I found myself in the Secretariat at Banga- 
lore, working directly under him. 

It was thus my good fortune to be near him in his 
great Yagna in Mysore from 1913 to 1918. I lived 
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in his atmosphere of transparent selflessness, robust 
sincerity, patriotism, meticulous punctuality, regu- 
larity, clarity, system, thoroughness, unflagging en- 
ergy and fearless loyalty to principles. 

My work in the O. and D. ( Organisation and De- 
velopment ) wing of the Efficiency Programmes and 
later as Under Secretary on his personal staff injected 
into my blood and marrow the essentials of scientific 
management inaugurated by Taylor and his colla- 
‘ borators in the U.S.A., including job analysis, mo- 
tion study, and other principles applied for the re- 
form of municipal government there. As Vigilance 
Officer my task was constructive and afforded sound 
schooling. To mention a few formulae current 
among Us : 

‘Genius is 10 per cent inspiration and 90 per 
cent perspiration.’ 

“An ounce of appearance is worth a ton of 
capacity.” 
“Standard of efficiency is not determined by 

what we wish, but by what we cannot tole- 
rate.” ! 
“In essentials, Unity, 
In non-essentials, Liberty, 
In all things, Charity.” 

Later in service I was blessed with chances to ap- 
ply Sir Visvesvaraya’s principles and methods in 
several of his projects in Mysore to great advantage. 

Sir Visvesvaraya’s work of reform was thorough- 
going, and so was his organisation for the future. He 
had his own list of O. & D. subjects requiring high- 
level attention. He got the Rules of Business for 
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the Executive Council revised so as to delegate re- 
sponsibility, avoid delay, and reduce routine. He 
worked for the replacement of the “ Instrument of 
Transfer ’’’ by a ‘Treaty. On his advice His High- 
ness revised the seating arrangements for Indians in 
the Durbar on Mahanavami Day, at which European 
invitees attend. He arranged for the administrative 
training of His Highness the Yuvaraja as Extraordi- 
nary Member of Council. Later when His High- 
ness the Maharaja journeyed outside the State, cer- 
tain powers of the Maharaja were delegated to the 
Yuvaraja as an experiment. 

His promptitude and thoroughness, his humanity 
and boundless courage in facing critical situations, 
were realised throughout the State in combating the 
influenza epidemic and the acute food shortage. His 
address at the public meeting at Bangalore to coun- 
teract the panic was a masterpiece in its comprehen- 
sive grasp of the situation, his acute analysis, and the 
plan outlined. ‘This restored confidence promptly, 
but it also deepened the universal gloom cast 
throughout the State by his departure from the 
Dewanship. | 

In God’s dispensation, however, what appeared a 
loss at the moment has proved an enormous blessing 
for all India. In the forty-two years that have since 
elapsed, the halo round him has spread wide and 
grown brighter. The prayer of one and all is that 
he may be spared for us long in sound health and 
perfect spirits. 


Shanthi. Shubham. 


K. C. Reddy 


Architect of Modern Mysore 


ON THE memorable occasion of his 100th birthday, I 
deem it a great privilege to pay my warm tribute to 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, one of the noblest sons of the 
country. A patriot, an engineer of eminence, an 
ardent industrialist and a far-sighted administrator, 
he has rendered yeoman service to the country in 
many Capacities over a period of 75 years, ever seek- 
ing fresh opportunities to serve, in the true spirit of 
a Karmayogi. 

He can well be regarded as the architect of modern 
Mysore, which owes much of its progress to his 
vision, zeal and industry. He was responsible for 
the designing and construction of the Krishnaraja- 
sagar Dam across the Cauveri, which led to the irri- 
gation of over a lakh of acres and the production of 
extra electric power at Sivasamudram. The Univer- 
sity of Mysore, the Bank of Mysore, the Mysore 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works, all of which have made significant contribu- 
tions to the progress of the State, are amongst his 
creations as the Dewan of the State. An ardent be- 
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liever in planned development, he anticipated the 
Indian Planning Commission in the Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference, which he set up in 1911, and has 
been a staunch advocate of national planning. How 
richly have recent events and trends vindicated his 
faith in planning ! 

It is a tribute to his progressive outlook that in the 
heyday of bureaucracy he advocated democratic de- 
centralisation. It was during his stewardship of 
Mysore that a scheme of reorganisation of the local 
self-governing bodies in the State was introduced, the 
objects of which were ‘to strengthen the elective 
elements in Municipal and Local Boards, to enlarge 
their powers and functions, to increase their financial 
resources and to render them real, responsible and 
capable agents in the administration of their own 
affairs”’. He was also responsible for conferring on 
the Mysore Representative Assembly the power to 
discuss the budget of the State. 

His work has always been characterised by tho- 
roughness and meticulous attention to detail. His 
passion for statistics has been a byword. Age has 
not quenched his passion for work, nor dimmed his 
deep interest in the development of the country. 

It was when I was the Chief Minister of Mysore 
that a scheme of Rural Industrialisation, of which 
he was the author, was taken up for implementation, 
under his guidance, in 1951. This scheme, which 
was started with the twofold objects of : 

1. increasing production and income from in- 
dustry in every village group area in which 
it is introduced, and 
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2. increasing gainful occupation and thereby 
spreading special working habits, self-help 
and collective effort among the rural popu- 
lation and making each village group unit a 
self administering and self-improving com- 
munity so far as its economic activities are 
concerned, | 

reflects his concern for the amelioration of the eco- 
nomy of our villages. 

My association with him has been close and inti- 
mate. Many have been the occasions when I con- 
sulted him on important problems and _ profited 
greatly from his wise counsel. His passion for the 
improvement of the country, materially as well as 
morally, and his prodigious industry even at this 
advanced age, have ever been an inspiration to me. 
He has been a living symbol of the qualities he has 
striven to inculcate in us—hard and disciplined 
work, diligence, ambition, punctuality, precision 
and unfailing courtesy. He has said, “ Natural in- 
telligence and capacity may be higher or low, but 
they have to be further developed by forethought, 
industry and will-power to obtain their due reward. 

‘Success in any profession or trade is due largely 
to the capacity, individuality, integrity and foresight 
of the person who undertakes it. Man’s success in 
life depends on man’s own exertions. Most ship- 
wrecks in life, perhaps all which are not caused by 
accident (says an old issue of the journal Monist ) 
occur because people follow pleasure and avoid pain. 
A man whose maxim is to seek pleasure and avoid 
pain is sure to go tothe wall. Mastery over pleasure 
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and pain is the basis of any permanent and well-de- 
served success in life. It is the stamp of dignity that 
moral actions bear ; it is the indispensable condition 
of a great man’s greatness.” How well has he illus- 
trated it in his own conduct in life ! 

In offering him my respectful felicitations, I pray 
to the Almighty that he may be spared to the country 
for many more years to come. 


Sir M. VISVESVARAYA WHO STARTED THE MysorE IRON AND 
STEEL WorkKs, BHADRAVATI, GOING ROUND THE WORKS WITH 
Mr. H. C. DAsAPPA, MINISTER IN CHARGE. Works DAy 

CELEBRATION IN 1950. 
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MINISTER ON 21-1-19 


O THE CEYLON PRIME 


BY A.I.M.O. AT BOMBAY 


JUNCH PARTY 


G. K. Devarajalu 


A Master Mind 


I sHALL try to give a few of my experiences as 
a member of the delegation which went to Europe 
and the U.S.A. in 1956 under Dr. M. Visvesvaraya’s 
leadership. The tour abroad lasted for over 7 
months and I gained an insight into the large heart 
of Dr. Visvesvaraya, and the principles which surely 
have been the cause of his success in all the ofhces 
that he adorned. : 
On our return journey from England most of the 
members of the delegation chose to stay behind and 
it fell to my good fortune to travel with Dr. Visves- 
varaya. I accompanied him on the voyage by sea. 
He utilised the period of the journey to write the 
report on the delegation’s work. I was very pleased 
and honoured when he asked for my co-operation 
and assistance in the drafting of the report. I 
readily agreed. After our departure from South- 
ampton, he started dictating the notes. I was aston- 
ished when the learned doctor revised the report and 
re-dictated the matter at least seven times till it was 
finalised. He also gave his opinion generally that 
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it is always advisable to prepare one’s speeches well 
in advance and revise them too as many times as one 
can possibly do. He also looked upon extempore 
speeches with disfavour. It seems to me that pro- 
found wisdom is contained in these opinions. There 
can indeed be no cause for later regret if one’s 
speeches are carefully prepared and the words one 
utters are measured beforehand. How one wishes 
that this method were followed these days by men 
who count in public life ! 

He never allowed any of the members of the dele- 
gation to help him physically or otherwise, and he 
took delight in doing as much work as he could him- 
self without outside assistance. “The manner in 
which he applied himself to the task won everybody’s 
admiration and left not even the least trace of dis- 
satisfaction in anybody. And one was certain at the 
end of any piece of work handled by him that a 
mastermind had been at work and no pains had been 
spared to make it as thorough as possible. 

Dr. M.V. is not one of those who stand on any 
false prestige. At the time of our boarding the ship 
to go to the U.S.A., we had to stand in a queue for 
more than an hour and a half in Southampton port. 
Generally one had to carry many personal belong- 
ings such as one’s overcoat, handbag, umbrella, 
cameras, etc. Dr. M.V. insisted on carrying all these 
articles in his own hands and standing in the queue 
along with the rest of the delegation, shea to ac- 
cept preferential treatment. 

Dr. M.V. made it a great point to be on time for 
every engagement. His well-ordered and scheduled 
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timings even for daily routine work marked him out. 
Throughout the tour he treated us as a benevolent 
and loving professor would his students. We loved 
the hidden hand of discipline and the attention to 
punctuality. His guidance on all that we consulted 
him on was characterised by the depth of his erudi- 
tion and wisdom. 

Here is an instance of the care he bestowed on us. 
Every day we were asked to assemble at least half an 
hour before closing the day’s work, and he would 
question us closely, just to enlighten us and to know 
for himself whether we had studied things as we 
should have during our visits. 

I well remember an incident in which the joke 
was on me. He had asked me whether I could tell 
him the width of a particular building. I could 
not do so. He remarked that as the head of a busi- 
ness institution I should not be carried away by the 
mere glamour of that office but I should always look 
into every detail. “The advice went home and I have 
since greatly benefited from trying to follow this 
advice. He would not leave a factory which we 
visited unless he was satisfied that we had studied 
the minutest detail concerning that institution. In 
addition, if anybody desired to have any special con- 
sultation with him, he would say that he was wel- 
come to his room after 5-30 in the morning. ‘Those 
who availed themselves of this opportunity at that 
appointed hour found him flawlessly dressed with 
spotlessly clean clothes and ready for the talk. Here 
again, he afforded us an object lesson in early rising, 
clean habits and methodical work. 
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No wonder the well-ordered and regulated and 
busy life that Dr. M.V. led has vouchsafed to him 
the full hundred years of man’s allowed span of life. 
And his life has truly been extraordinary. It is a 
life that can inspire men of humbler attainments to 
attempt to rise to his level. May Dr. M.V. live 
many years more. I have no doubt that even at 
this age his wise counsel on many matters is eagerly 
sought by men in industry and in public life. 


Ranjit Singh 


A Glimpse 


SiR MOKSHAGUNDAM VISVESVARAYA Was the leader of 
our Organization Delegation in the year 1946. He 
was then about 85 years of age, but he was most regu- 
lar when the Delegation sat together to make notes or 
to give directions to various groups amongst the De- 
legation to whom he had allotted industries accord- 
ing to their interests. The new industries in the 
United States were making technical advances with 
much speed and we were to make a study. 

Sir Mokshagundam was so daring and spirited 
that he would always lead and visit even inaccessible 
parts of factories. Once the Delegation found that 
there was only a steel ladder going up four floors 
where the machinery for a chemical process was fixed 
to a steel platform. Sir Mokshagundam promptly 
climbed up the steel ladder made of iron rods and 
reached the first landing. By the time he had done 
the fourth landing there were only three to follow 
him. The height was over 75 feet and the return 
journey was dizzy. He made it without any mishap. 

All the members of the Delegation vied with each 
other to produce accurate reports, which were in the 
end finally edited and published in the report of the 
Organization depicting the visits to the various in- 
dustries and showing considerable detail of the 
latest techniques. 
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M. R. Jayakar* 


M. V.—An Experience 


“My health had been badly undermined about 
this time. So I gladly availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity of spending a few days at Bangalore, in the 
company of mutual friends, with M. Visvesvaraya, 
the esteemed and popular Dewan of Mysore. Vis- 
vesvaraya was, at this time, at the peak of his reputa- 
tion as a constructive statesman of high and original 
conceptions, who had initiated, with prospects of 
great success, some schemes of harnessing the water- 
power of Mysore, as also some industrial projects, 
making full use of the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of Mysore. 

““ It was a great opportunity to know, at close quar- 
ters, this great statesman, full of energy, initiative 
and a stern determination to pursue his schemes, 
regardless of the opposition of some persons who sur- 
rounded him. His determined attitude was an 
augury of the success which later attended his 
schemes. His life was exemplary of regularity, aus- 
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tere discipline, subdued and unostentatious friendli- 
ness, courtesy modulated by esteem, frankness tem- 
pered by reticence, and I gathered during my stay 
with him indelible lessons which I treasured up as 
very valuable. He was then at the height of his power 
and popularity, which he wielded with the cautious 
skill of an experienced statesman. My diary entries, 
some of: which are quoted below, reveal the details 
of the important incidents with which our stay was 
filled : 
“18 September 1917: Reached Bangalore at 
6-25. Put up at the delightful residence of 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Dewan of Mysore. ‘The 
arrangements, the bungalow, the gardens are 
so neat, clean and tidy that I am taking a lot 
of points for my future residence at Warden 
Road in Bombay. The host was so full of 
work, so dignified, unobtrusive, considerate 
and solitary. We had, therefore, the whole 
_day to ourselves. Motored out morning and 
evening. One of us explained to the host the 
motive of our visit and he understood the 
situation clearly.”’ 


Shakuntala Krishnamurthy 
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SiR MOKsHAGUNDAM VISVESVARAYA Was born in 1861 
in Muddenahalli, a small village 38 miles from Ban- 
galore, in an orthodox lower middle class family. 

The word Mokshagundam is always synonymous 
with Visvesvaraya. Mokshagundam is a village in 
Kurnool District in Andhra Pradesh. Hundreds of 
years back the ancestors of Sir M. (popularly known 
by that abbreviation) must have emigrated from that 
place to Mysore. Neither Sir M. nor his near rela- 
tions have any knowledge of that little hamlet but 
all of them make use of the name Mokshagundam 
with pride and prestige. 

Sir M’s father, the late Srinivasa Sastry, was not 
only a scholar of avery high order but extremely 
religious. Most of his time he spent in studying 
ancient scriptures and visiting holy places all over 
India. 

Sir M’s mother, Shrimathi Venkachamma, was a 
powerful influence in moulding his life and career. 
She was a strong-willed lady, and the eminent posi- 
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the fruit of her fortitude, good sense and self-sacri- 
fice. She controlled the whole domestic life in the 
small village. When Sir M. was a boy of five and 
when her husband was on tour, there was a small 
theft in the house. It unnerved her. She thought 
the village was not a safe place to live in, so she im- 
mediately moved to a three-mile distant town, Chik- 
ballapur, visiting the village now and then. 

Thus, Sir M. began his alphabet at Chikballapur 
school. Even when he was very young, there were 
indications of regularity and hard work in him. One 
of the seniormost teachers, Nadhamuni Naidu, fasci- 
nated by Sir M’s habitual good behaviour and atten- 
tion to duty, took a great liking to him and used to 
ask Sir M. to go to his house every evening, where he 
initiated him into the reading of good books ; this 
teaching Sir M. followed with great regularity. 

Sir M. was lucky not only in his mother but in his 
maternal uncle, the late H. Ramiah, a Godfather 
whose favourite nephew he was. H. Ramiah was an 
exceptionally dynamic personality and later he was 
solely responsible for inducing Sir M. to accept ser- 
vice in the Mysore State. Once Sir M. went away 
with his mother to a relative’s village and stayed 
there for two months, absenting himself from school. 
Ramiah having come to know this, sent a letter to 
his sister and asked her, “ Are you training Visves- 
vara to become a shepherd? You don’t seem to 
give any attention to his education !’ Immediately 
the lady returned to Chikballapur with the boy. 
Sir M. was fifteen when his father died at Raichur 
while on the last of his pilgrimages. 
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In 1875 Sir M. moved to Bangalore for higher 
studies. First he joined the Wesleyan Mission High 
School but left it to join the Central College, where 
in 1881 he took his B.A. with distinction. 

In the Central College he began his career very 
brilliantly and he was exceptionally happy. But his 
home life was not very comfortable—he had no 
house to stay in and no money to meet his expenses. 
Only two things, he says, he had in plenty, and those 
were his courage and determination. 

To meet his expenses he was giving home tuition 
in a Coorgi family in the Fort area. He slept in 
their house, got up very early, taught the children 
and went to his maternal uncle’s house for food and 
then on to the College. 

The Principal of the Central College then was 
Mr. Charles Waters, who after observing Sir M., took 
a remarkably keen interest in him. Often he used 
to ask him in the class to work out mathematical 
problems. He presented his personal copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary to Sir M. as a reward for his 
acute sense of duty and punctuality. Even today 
Sir M. keeps the Dictionary on his table and uses it. 

Mr. Charles Waters on his retirement settled 
down in London. Sir M. used to call on him when 
there on his foreign tours. Before Mr. Waters died, 
he asked his wife to go and meet his old and distin- 
guished student, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, and give him a 
pair of gold links he was using. Accordingly Mrs. 
Waters came to India and presented the links to Sir 
M., and he still preserves them with cherished fond- 
ness. 
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From his early years Sir M. always looked frail and 
fragile. One of his Sanskrit Pandits while talking 
about life and longevity in the class pointed his 
finger to Sir M. and said ‘‘ This Visvesvara looks so 
thin ; he will pop off at thirty”. How we wish the 
Pandit was living today to see his student reaching 
the 100th Milestone ! 

When Sir M. passed the B.A. in 1881, Ranga- 
charlu, who was the Dewan in Mysore, had initiated 
scholarships for Mysoreans for study outside Mysore 
State. When Sir M. saw Dewan Rangacharlu in his 
house, the latter was greatly pleased with the boy, 
patted him on the back and asked him to prosecute 
further studies in Poona on a Mysore Government 
scholarship. 

Sir M. joined the Poona College of Science and 
took a degree in engineering in November 1885, 
standing first in Bombay Presidency. In February 
1884, he joined the Public Works Department of the 
Government of Bombay as Assistant Engineer, and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1908 of his 
own wish when he found that he was unlikely to be 
made the Chief Engineer. 

Most of the time in Bombay service Sir M. spent 
in Poona as his headquarters. He worked with 
many European officers who appreciated his fertility 
of mind, ceaseless energy and acute sense of public 
duty. 

On the social side he was responsible for starting 
the Deccan Club at Poona. He had many friends 
like G. K. Gokhale, B. G. Tilak and M. G. Ranade, 
people of great eminence at that time. Gokhale and 
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Ranade were members of the Managing Committee 
of the Deccan Club. 

Sometimes Ranade and Sir M. used to discuss the 
country’s future. One day when Sir M. had gone to 
dine with Ranade, after dinner when he was leaving 
the house, Ranade pointed to one of the rooms 
where a friend of his was confined to bed and said to 
Sir M., “ Do you know there is a friend of mine in 
that room who is suffering from a disease from which 
all India suffers.” His friend was suffering from 
paralysis. 

In the nineties of the last century he came across 
Balakrishna V. Agarkar in Bombay who offered 
Sir M. a part of his house (46-F, Warden Road) 
which he made his second home for over fifty years. 
Even today he has nothing but the highest regard 
and affection for the host family. 

After Sir M. resigned from the Bombay service he 
went on a foreign tour, and on his return to India 
he worked as a freelance, doing consultation work 
only. But he did not have to seek employment as he 
had already established his reputation and employers 
were vying for his services. This is evident from 
the letter of T. Ananda Rao, the then Dewan of 
Mysore, who wrote to him “ His Highness would be 
glad to secure your services in view of your high qua- 
lifications and distinguished service and of the fact 
that you are by birth a Mysorean. His Highness is 
aware that you attach much greater importance to 
rendering public service than to mere official emolu- 
ments.” 

Sir M. joined the Mysore service in November 
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1909 as Chief Engineer. In November.1912 His 
Highness the Maharaja made him take over the office 
of Dewan in succession to ‘IT’. Ananda Rao. 

In the short space of six years of Dewanship in 
Mysore he brought into being the Krishnarajasagara 
Dam, a University, a State Bank, an Economic Con- 
ference, a Chamber of Commerce, a Railway, and 
many such which have the distinction of being the 
first in either a princely State or British India. Dur- 
ing the same period he drew up plans, projects, and 
schemes for the establishment of heavy industries 
like the Mysore Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati, 
hydel schemes like Lakkavalli, and many more in 
the blueprint stage which it would require well nigh 
the next fifty years to execute. It was his vision of a 
prosperous Mysore that urged him to cram all these 
achievements into a short space thanks to the then 
Maharaja who was cordial and helpful. 

Even today Sir M. says but for His Highness’s sym- 
pathy and support, it would not have been possible 
for him to go on with all his schemes and projects. 

Sir M. was always ahead of time. His ingenuity 
in suggesting new fields for experiments was most 
extraordinary. Intelligent Mysoreans welcomed 
him. People began saying ‘‘ Sir M. is a man more 
interested in bringing forward schemes than in 
money-making. ” 

He always valued work and never weighed it 
against the money. For nearly two years before he 
retired from the Mysore service as Dewan, the Maha- 
raja was very anxious to increase Sir M’s pay. Sir 
M. declined the offer and finally wrote to His High- 
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ness, “I have written to Mr. Campbell regarding the 
increase of salary. I have been against the proposal 
ever since it was suggested 18 months back and | 
remain of that opinion even today.” 

What one noticed in Sir M. was his direct way of 
seeing things, of penetrating to the core of the pro- 
blem. The multiplicity of his interests never led 
to any trace of careless improvisation in his work. 
He practised the famous maxim, “ Everything worth 
doing is worth doing well.” , 

Sir M. was far ahead of our people, a fact which 
that generation did not appreciate. Having realised 
that he was out of tune witha section of the public, 
who were backbenchers but powerful in their own 
way, he requested His Highness the Maharaja’s per- 
mission to retire. 

On 9-12-1918 he went to the Secretariat in the 
official car, handed over charge and returned to his 
residence in his private car. Immediately he sent a 
letter to His Highness the Maharaja with the con- 
cluding sentence, ‘I have left no arrears behind.” | 

Sir M. had many relations. He says, “I had a 
host of relations with plenty of love for me and 
nothing else—note, nothing else.” Most of them 
were in dire poverty. When he was asked to join 
the Mysore service, he wrote a letter to his maternal 
uncle Ramiah and told him that he should not seek 
offices for his relatives or friends. Ramiah was an 
equally tough man and he replied that he would not 
stoop for mercies from Sir M. 

Very many years later Sir Mirza M. Ismail, when 
in power as Dewan of Mysore, appointed Sir M’s bro- 
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ther as a Judge of the High Court in Mysore and 
informed Sir M. about it. The latter coldly told Sir 
Mirza, * It is between you and my brother. I have 
nothing to do with it.” 

In fact when Sir M. was the Dewan his relatives 
were under the greatest disability in joining the Gov- 
ernment service. He on his part neither encouraged 
their seeking to enter the service nor rendered them 
any positive help. 

But Sir M. knew his relatives were poor, and so 
he told them that he would give financial aid so that 
the younger men might be properly educated. He 
used to make perfect arrangements for these regular 
monthly allowances for his relatives, whether he was 
at High Grounds, Bangalore, at 46-F, Warden Road, 
Bombay, Grosvenor House, London, or in Detroit 
(U.S.A.). 

Several people ask, and many write letters to Sir 
M. with, the question, “‘ What is the secret of your 
long life ?”” He always says “Hard work, disciplined 
habits, modesty in luxury, contentment and cheer- 
fulness.” | 

Till recently, his practice was to meet people by 
previous appointment only. If the meeting was in 
connection with any consultation work, he used to 
study and master the problem, dress and be ready for 
the meeting at least one hour before the time ; and 
correspondingly he expected the people who called 
for such consultations to be equally fully posted with 
data and information — he would never tolerate 
‘cracking the knuckles or counting the tiles. 

“Some time back when Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
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came to see him, Sir M. was so sprucely dressed that 
Rajaji said, ‘‘ Even if I bring a photographer in the 
middle of the night, I can take your photograph be- 
cause you will always be spick and span.” 

In 1957 when Acharya Vinoba Bhave was in Ban- 
galore, Sir M. was ona sick bed, but some of his 
followers unwittingly told Vinoba Bhave that Sir 
M. would be pleased to meet him early on the fol- 
lowing morning. At 5-30 a.m. the next morning 
Vinoba Bhave with dozens of his followers came to 
Sir M’s residence, only to find that except the dogs 
no one was awake because no one in the bungalow 
knew about the visit.. Great and saintly as he is, 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave sat for a few minutes in the 
verandah and then asked his secretary to leave a note 
as follows: “ Wishing Sir M. a speedy recovery and 
adding that Vinoba Bhave was indeed happy that he 
could come to your house. He feels that was 
enough for him.” 

When Sir M. came to know of this in the morning 
he was extremely sorry and sent his nephew and 
niece with a plate of fruits apologising for not having 
the honour of meeting Vinobaji when he kindly 
called. 

In correspondence Sir M. is to the point ; no re- 
ply is delayed and no question kept unanswered. 
Recently a high officer expressed his surprise on see- 
ing Sir M. and said, “ Even at this age how quickly 
he replies and with what courtesy he receives 
visitors.” 

When his niece gives him medicine or tonic at the 
correct time one can observe that Sir M. never fails 
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to say, ‘““ Thanks very much—very much obliged.” 
This perfectly illustrates how familiarity or relation- 
ship never diverts him from the return of courtesies. 

Sir M’s mental energy seems limitless, his industry 
tireless, and his optimism unquenchable. Many 
friends of his say he isa born optimist. He is a man 
of unalterable conviction. 

Sir M. is not an orator ; but he reads his very well- 
written speeches with clarity and an abundant 
enthusiasm in view of his age—he shows an all-en- 
compassing desire for thoroughness. 

People, if they expect in Sir M. instantaneous help 
or an excess of human sympathies and understand- 
ing, will be disappointed, because Sir M. is immune 
to such sentitiveness. A man who owed his success 
to his own efforts expects others to do the same. From 
his staff also he expects nothing but hard work. He 
thinks that without work life is worthless ; it be- 
comes a mere state of moral coma. Once his secre- 
tary had a fall from his cycle while returning home. 
Next morning he came to work with his head in 
bandages and began narrating the incident to Sir M., 
hoping to arouse his sympathy, but Sir M. cut him 
short by saying, “ You ought to be more careful on 
the road,”’ and added “ Don’t keep any office papers 
pending.” Knowing Sir M. all too well, his relatives 
and friends never ask for recommendations or letters 
of introduction—they know they will get nothing. 

Sir M’s only ambition in life is to see the country 
industrious and prosperous ; he was the first to pub- 
lish in 1920 a book on Reconstructing India, and in 
1934 a book on Planned Economy for India. He 
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coined the slogans “ Produce or perish”, “ Indus- 
trialise or perish.” 

He visited at his own cost Europe and America 
two or three times to study and collect the latest in- 
formation about the automobile industry. In 1936 
he almost succeeded in starting one in Mysore but 
the then Government was against it. 

When the Rural Industrialization Scheme was ad- 
opted in ‘Mysore, he used to come by plane all the 
way from Bombay and return at his own expense 
merely to attend the meetings. 

When the Government of Mysore were thinking 
of closing down the Bhadravati Iron and Steel 
Works, he took up this challenge, gave it his entire 
energy and attention and brought the Works toa 
profitable condition. When the Mysore Govern- 
ment paid him nearly two lakhs of rupees he 
donated the entire amount to start an Occupa- 
tional Institute at Bangalore. He took six months, 
consulted his friends, checked up his world tour 
notes, and then requested the present Maharaja to 
lend his name and called it “ Sri Jayachamarajendra 
Occupational Institute’. But two years back when 
the name was changed by the Government to “ Poly- 
technic” he was neither consulted nor told about 
it. When he asked the Chief Minister in charge 
about it, the latter replied it was done when he was 
away in New Delhi. 

Some years back Sir M. refused to give his con- 
sent to the unveiling of his portrait in the Institute 
in order to demonstrate his dissatisfaction at the 
working of it. 
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Sir M.V. is a happy blend of old and new; in 
business and industry he likes European and Ame- 
rican methods ; but in his domestic habits he is a 
perfect Mysore Brahmin. He is a strict vegetarian, 
teetotaler and a non-smoker. He is a great admirer 
of the old Indian joint-family system. Even today 
he performs the annual ceremonies of his parents 
with the greatest sincerity and devotion. He says 
it is worth while in life to make a pleasure of duty 
rather than a duty of pleasure. 

Sir M. is not used to an easy life—he is not accust- 
omed to idle talk or to aimless pleasure. He says 
that every man who has become great owes his 
achievements to incessant toil, and proclaims that 
our philosophy in India is different—it lacks ambi- 
tion and hustle. 

Had he desired, he might have amassed wealth by 
accepting the many offers he received from firms, 
but he invariably refused. 

Sir M. does not believe in relying too much on the 
memory, but trusts to paper and pencil. Wherever 
he goes he does not forget his small notebook and 
pencil ; they are his lifelong friends. Anything he 
sees, anything he hears, he notes down ; so much so 
that his young grand-niece and nephew, who have 
observed Sir M., also write small chits and place 
them on their father’s table—“ shoes and exercise 
books wanted,” “ jam very urgent ”’. 

When young Sir M. not only read but mastered 
books like Todd’s Students’ Manual and Samuel 
Smiles on Character, Duty and Thrift, and he agrees 
in toto with Samuel Smiles that “ the person who 
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spends more than he earns is a fool”. On his per- 
sonal account book, he has written the words, “ If 
you buy what you do not need, you will need what 
you can’t buy.” 

Sir M. is one in whom we see a remarkable combi- 
nation of gifts and remarkable industry in exercising 
them. He has worked for the country with unswerv- 
ing zeal and single-minded devotion. 

Even at his advanced age he never fails to acquaint 
himself with the latest nuclear developments, the 
progress of steel plants, and the country’s general 
economic condition. 

He is one of the very few who practise in personal 
life what they preach in public. 


H. Rangachar and P. Kodanda Rao 


A Brief Life Sketch 


Topay, THE 15th of September, 1960, Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya, the Bhishma of Mysore, enters on his 
hundredth year. By itself, the event calls for celeb- 
ration. His personality and his public services 
evoke love, respect and admiration in a grateful 
people who bless him for what he is and what he has 
been doing and the manner of it. He is a world 
figure, a most eminent Indian and undoubtedly the 
greatest living Mysorean. The celebration of his 
birthday is rightly a national festival and an occasion 
to pay him the homage of love and reverence which 
is his due by right of service to the people in Mysore 
and elsewhere. A review of his life and work, how- 
ever brief and inadequate to render him full justice, 
is still a source of enlightenment and inspiration. 
The tributes published elsewhere in this Volume 
bear eloquent testimony to the high regard in which 
he is held. This brief sketch will attempt a running 
commentary, as it were, on his life, with no pretence 

to comprehensiveness. 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya, K.C.I.E., D.SC., 
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LL.D., M.LC.E., was born in the small village of 
Muddenahalli in the Kolar District of the Mysore 
State on 15th September, 1861. His father, Shri 
_ Srinivasa Sastri, was a scholar who devoted most of 
his time to the study of Hindu scriptures and religi- 
ous practices and in pilgrimages to the places in 
India holy to the Hindus. His mother, Shrimathi 
Venkachamma, was a pious lady strong in character 
and capacity. Both the parents exercised a healthy 
influence on young Visvesvaraya and helped to 
mould his character. His maternal uncle, Shri Hi 
Ramaiah, a dynamic personality, played the role of 
godfather to him, and gave a decisive turn to his 
career. On one occasion, Visvesvaraya seems to 
have absented himself from school for nearly two 
months. On coming to know of it, Ramaiah gently 
rebuked his sister by asking if she intended that her 
son should become a village shepherd! ‘That did 
it. Next morning Visvesvaraya was back at school. 
Another early influence in his life was Shri Nadha- 
muni Naidu, a teacher in the school in Chikballapur, 
who sensed the potentialities of the lad and inspired 
him with love of reading good books and instilled in 
him love of regularity and other good manners. 
Srinivasa Sastri died when his son was only 
fifteen years old. Though rich in scholarship and 
piety, he was poor in material goods. Visvesvaraya 
owed much to his maternal uncle, Ramiah, in his 
further education and subsequent career. In 1875, 
he moved to Bangalore for higher studies and joined 
first the Wesleyan Mission High School and subse- 
* quently the Central College. Life was hard and un- 
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comfortable. To meet his expenses he undertook 
private tuition in a Coorgi family. He slept in 
their house, woke up early and taught the children 
and then went to his uncle’s place for food and then 
went to college. What he lacked in material com- 
forts he made up by his courage and determination. 
He was a brilliant student and attracted the special 
attention of the British Principal, Mr. Charles 
Waters, who took a great interest in him and his 
progress in college, and admired his keen sense of 
duty and punctuality, and presented him with a 
copy of Webster’s Dictionary, which has been his 
constant companion since then. He had great re- 
spect and affection for the Principal and called on 
him, years after, in London. Waters was deeply 
touched and bequeathed his gold cuff-links to Vis- 
vesvaraya and commissioned Mrs. Waters to’ present 
them to him personally. Visvesvaraya has cherished 
them since then with love and respect. | 
Visvesvaraya passed his B.A. examination in 1880 
with distinction, as anticipated by Principal Waters, 
who certified that his pupil bore the “ very highest 
character ”’, was a “ capital mathematician and a very 
good English scholar”, and secured for him a 
scholarship to enable him to study engineering in 
the College of Science, Poona. He joined the col- 
lege in 1881 and came out first among the successful 
candidates in the examination in 1883. His profes- 
sors took a keen interest in him and helped him to 
complete his college course in two and a half years 
instead of the usual three. He enjoyed his life at 
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In later years, at the invitation of the Principal, he 
gave a lecture a week at the college on irrigation en- 
gineering. He was, much later, a member of a 
committee appointed by the Bombay Government to 
reorganise the courses of study in the college. 

His brilliant success in the examination brought 
him the James Berkeley Prize and the appointment 
of Assistant Engineer in the Bombay Public Works 
Department, a post guaranteed to the first among 
the successful candidates, and he entered on the first 
rung of his official career in February 1884, when he 
was twenty-three years of age. He rose to the posi- 
tion of Superintending Engineer in 1908, the highest 
post open to Indians at the time, and during this 
period, naturally, he worked in several places plan- 
ning and executing irrigation works. 

In the early days of his career as Assistant Engi- 
neer, he incurred the displeasure of his superior, the 
Executive Engineer. On account of heavy monsoon 
rains, he proposed to postpone an engineering pro- 
ject he was executing at the time, as it would involve 
wasteful expenditure. The Executive Engineer 
thought that he was lacking in energy and obedience 
to orders! Thus challenged, he completed the work 
in time, whereupon the same Executive Engineer 
cancelled his adverse remarks and counselled Visves- 
varaya to appear for a practical examination much 
before the usual time required for the purpose. 
Visvesvaraya’s diffidence was overruled by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, who admonished him not to deve- 
lop a defeatist mentality. ‘Thus encouraged, he ap- 
peared for the examination, came out successful, and 
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was soon promoted to the second grade and soon 
after to the first grade. ‘Thus, within twenty 
months of entering the service, he rose to the first 
grade, which was a remarkable achievement. 

At his request, he was posted to Poona and given 
charge of civil engineering works like buildings and 
roads, which gave him new experience. In 1893 he 
was invited to go to Sukkur, in Sind, to execute the 
water supply and drainage scheme for that city. He 
was told that the climate of Sukkur was not exactly 
salubrious compared to Poona, but he would have 
the compensatory advantage of being his own” 
master. The work would be both interesting and 
instructive and might enable him to make a mark 
for himself. He accepted the invitation and com- 
pleted his mission in a comparatively short period, 
and was complimented by Lord Sandhurst, the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, as the “ most able engineer ” the 
project could have had. . 

After successfully executing several other assign- 
ments in other parts of the then Bombay State, 
Visvesvaraya was re-posted in 1899 to Poona as Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Poona Irrigation District. ‘This 
was a turning-point in his career. ‘To the manage- 
ment of things, he added the management of men. 
His first challenge was to win public support for the 
system of regulated supply of irrigation water with- 
out the prevalent wastage. Rationing of water on a 
ten-day rotation, then in operation, was bitterly op- 
posed by the cultivators, who were used to free and 
wasteful methods. The opposition was backed by 
politicians like Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
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and his paper Kesari. ‘The Government of Bombay 
however expressed full confidence in Visvesvaraya's 
discretion. He took the then somewhat unusual 
step of calling, at the Fergusson College, a conte- 
rence of all the parties interested, and explaining the 
scheme of rationing of irrigation water in rotation. 
He invited the cultivators to take charge of the sys- 
tem and work it and offered that the Government 
would pay the incidental expenses. The result was 
that they approved of the system and preferred that 
it should be managed by the Government rather 
than by themselves. ‘‘ By all this open dealing and 
publicity the difficulties of the cultivators were 
solved. The cultivators adapted themselves to the 
rules issued by the Government Department and no 
more complaints were heard from them.” ‘The pro- 
cedure adopted by him was a marked departure from 
the usual routine, and even wooden, attitude of 
Government departments, and is typical of his ima- 
ginative and human approach to the solution of diffi- 
cult problems in a democratic spirit. 

In 1901, the Government of India appointed the 
Indian Irrigation Commission, with Sir Colin C. 
Scott-Moncrieff as Chairman, to recommend mea- 
sures to promote irrigation in India. Visvesvaraya 
prepared a memorandum on irrigation in the Bom- 
bay Presidency for the use of the Commission. He 
was examined by it and was invited to furnish it 
with a working scheme to make irrigation more 
popular, more productive and more economical. 
Within three months he prepared a scheme which 
was called the “ Block System of Irrigation.” ‘The 
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Commission recorded that the scheme appeared to 
them “very complete and well-considered’’ and 
recommended that it should be given a thorough 
trial. Its object was to distribute the benefits of an 
irrigation work over a large number of villages and 
to concentrate the irrigation in each village within 
blocks of specified units and in selected soils and 
situations, so that there would be a sort of triennial 
crop rotation in each block, with maximum utilisa- 
tion of the water. 

The Government of Bombay entrusted Visvesvar- 
aya with the responsibility of introducing the 
scheme. He encountered opposition from the 
revenue officials, European and Indian, from the 
District Collector down to the Village Munsiff. He 
then secured the appointment of a small Committee 
of a Deputy Collector and an engineer to promote 
the scheme. They also faced opposition from the 
officials and the rural population. He asked the 
committee to gather evidence of the nature of oppo- 
sition, and when that was ready he presented it to the 
Government. The latter promptly instructed their 
obstructive officials to co-operate. He met the op- 
posion of the cultivators by persuading some of the 
more intelligent and enlightened of them to adopt 
the scheme as an experiment. When its success 
was demonstrated, the scheme was generally adopt- 
ed. In 1908, the spokesman of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment said in the Bombay Legislative Council 
that the Block System of Irrigation was a “ complete 
success” and its development was due “ entirely to 
the genius of M. Visvesvaraya, certainly one of the 
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ablest officers, European or Indian, of the Public 
Works Department.” ‘The Block System of Irriga- 
tion has found a place in the standard works on irri- 
gation, and among them R. B. Buckley’s Irrigation 
Works in India, published in London. 

Another invention of Visvesvaraya is the Automa- 
tic Sluice Gates. Poona received its water supply 
from a lake, the weir of which overflowed during 
some seasons and contained insufficient water in 
other seasons. Visvesvaraya devised and installed 
above the weir automatic gates which stored water 
well above the crest of the weir and to the high flood- 
level, but when that level was reached, automatically 
opened and let surplus water escape. When the 
water level fell below that level, the gates closed and 
held the water. Visvesvaraya took out a patent for 
his invention, but declined to collect royalty from 
the Government as the work was carried out under 
his supervision when he was a Government servant. 
‘The gates were fitted in 1901—3, and were working 
satisfactorily when he saw them forty-five years later. 
The system of automatic gates was subsequently 
adopted in other irrigation works in Gwalior and in 
Krishnarajasagar and has been described in Buck- 
ley’s Irrigation Works in India. 

In 1904, Visvesvaraya was elected a member of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, London, and at- 
tended the Irrigation Conference, Simla, and sub- 
mitted four papers. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed Sanitary Engineer to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the first Indian to hold that office. In 1908, 
at the request of Lord Morley, then Secretary of 
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State for India, he was deputed to Aden to prepare 
schemes for water supply and drainage. He also 
prepared the Poona Municipal Sewage Scheme at 
the instance of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, then Presi- 
dent of the Municipality. 

In 1908 Visvesvaraya resigned from the service of 
the Bombay Government, though he was not due to 
retire and was not entitled to a pension. On account 
of the special duties assigned to him he had super- 
seded several of his seniors, which caused some dis- 
content among them. Because of this and also 
because political considerations of the day precluded 
the appointment of an Indian as Chief Engineer, to 
which he was qualified by ability and service, he 
resigned. All the same, the Government of Bombay 
granted him a pension in view of the “ exceptionally 
meritorious services’’ he had rendered, while re- 
gretting his resignation. 

During his stay of nearly fourteen years in Poona, 
in the Bombay Government service, Visvesvaraya 
had welcome opportunities of coming in close con- 
tact with the political, social and economic giants of 
the day in that city of learning and history, such as 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
and Bal Gangadhar Tilak. He was Sanitary Engi- 
neer to the Poona Municipality when Gokhale was 
its President. It was at Gokhale’s house that he first 
met V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. After he had left, 
Gokhale turned to Sastri and drew attention to Vis- 
vesvaraya’s “correct. dress’’ and added, ‘he is 
equally precise in his work and in his engagements. 
If I had such men to deal with in all my business, I 
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could wish for nothing better.” Mahadev Govind 
Ranade was the guide, philosopher and friend of the 
enlightened public in Poona. Asa Government ser- 
vant he did not take part publicly in politics, but he 
inspired the Liberal school of politics through the 
Sarvajanika Sabha and its Journal. At his invita- 
tion, Visvesvaraya contributed an article which 
Ranade looked over and published in the Journal. 
Ranade was the father of Indian economics, a subject 
dear to Visvesvaraya. He was also a pioneer in social 
reform, up to a point. Caste prejudices were still 
strong. Ranade and some others ventured to take 
tea with some Christians and were severely criticised 
by Tilak and his papers. Visvesvaraya, who had 
visited Japan in 1898, had no such inhibitions. 
Because of caste restrictions social life as under- 
stood in the more advanced countries was lacking 
in Poona. Ranade was among the pioneers who 
had proposed to start a club in Poona, but some of 
his best friends thought that it was a mean trick to 
dishonour caste rules and prohibitions! In some 
clubs members met, discussed, read and resolved, 
but would not eat together. Visvesvaraya felt as 
early as in 1891 that another and more determined 
effort should be made to start a modern club, and 
approached Ranade for his blessings and for his 
support in securing the historic building, Hira 
Baug, for it. Ranade was somewhat sceptical; he 
remarked that Indians spent their evenings in pan- 
supari parties only and not clubs. But Visvesvaraya 
persisted and won the support of Ranade and several 
others and launched the Hira Baug Club in 1891. 
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His heart sank when at the advertised time for the 
opening ceremony there were only ten present, but 
was cheered when later the attendance increased to 
about seventy. He drily commented that in those 
days people entered a meeting place only after 
making sure that a worthwhile speaker was already 
on his legs! Punctuality was foreign to Indians 
then, as it still is today ! 

It is interesting especially to Mysoreans to know 
that the building Hira Baug was the result of the 
promise which the Peshwa had made to his wife, 
which he remembered in 1768 when he was fighting 
against Hyder Ali at Srirangapatam. He had pro- 
mised he would build a suitable house with a nice 
garden for his wife, to which she could retire when 
he went out on foreign expeditions, and he wrote to 
his Minister from Srirangapatam about it. ‘hus 
Hira Baug was. built. 

Ranade and Gokhale were members of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Club, and Visvesvaraya was 
one of the Joint Secretaries till his transfer elsewhere 
in 1894. He was specially invited to preside over 
the Golden Jubilee of the Club in 1941. 

On one occasion, Visvesvaraya was invited to din- 
ner by Ranade in Bombay, and the conversation 
turned on the progress which he noticed in Japan 
during his visit to that country. While bidding him 
good-bye, Ranade sadly remarked that there was one 
disease from which all India suffered and that was 
paralysis of effort, which inhibited progress. 

‘Soon after his resignation from the Bombay Gov- 
ernment service, Visvesvaraya decided to spend a 
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couple of years in travel abroad with a view to study- 
ing developments which might be applied to India. 
This was his second trip abroad. His first foreign 
journey was to Japan in 1898. He had compiled 
then a small book of the notes he took of conditions 
in Japan, but refrained from publishing them be- 
cause he was then a Government servant. In his 
second trip abroad he was able to visit Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark,’ Holland, England, Russia, Canada and 
America, and to visit farms and factories, irrigation 
and drainage works and a great many modern deve- 
lopments in those countries, which widened his own 
perspective. His experience enabled him to make 
plans for the economic development of India which 
he was able to put into operation subsequently. 

His plan to spend about two years abroad was 1n- 
terrupted by an urgent invitation which he received 
on October 29, 1908 from the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, owing 
to the floods which caused considerable damage to 
the city in September, 1908. He agreed to take up 
the office of Special Consulting Engineer, but only 
after some months, during which he could finish part 
of his European tour. When he did not receive a 
confirmation letter in time he wrote to cancel his 
consent, but negotiations were resumed. He asked 
for a salary which in those days was given only to 
Britishers. In fact one newspaper in Bombay was 
somewhat scandalised that an Indian engineer 
should demand and obtain a salary only appropriate 
for a British Commissioner of a Revenue Division ! 
The reaction of an Indian friend was somewhat dif- 
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ferent. He was glad that Visvesvaraya had raised 
the status of Indians. | | 

-Visvesvaraya entered on his new office on April 
15, 1909, and after collecting the necessary material 
prepared a scheme to protect the city from floods and 
another for the drainage of the city. Their imple- 
mentation was delayed for some years, partly because 
of the opposition of the British Chief Engineer in 
Hyderabad. It was only when another British engi- 
neer of the Madras Government had commended the 
schemes drawn up by the “ distinguished engineer, 
Visvesvaraya ’’ and recommended that ‘“‘ they should 
be> carried out at once without any talking”, that 
work commenced. At the request of the British Re- 
sident in Hyderabad State, Visvesvaraya prepared a 
scheme for the Secunderabad Cantonment. He left 
Hyderabad service in November 1909. To antici- 
pate, he was invited for a second time to Hyderabad 
in 1922 to report on the progress of the drainage 
scheme and paid some half a dozen visits to the city. 
In 1930 he was invited to Hyderabad again to pre- 
pare a comprehensive scheme for the improvement 
of the city. — 

On his return from his foreign tour on April 10, 
1909, Visvesvaraya saw a telegram from the then 
Dewan of Mysore, Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, inviting 
him to accept the office of Chief Engineer of the 
Mysore State. He had at the time no intention of 
joining the Mysore service. In any event, he was 
committed to his assignment as Special Consulting 
Engineer in Hyderabad. But a couple of months 
later he was again invited to go to Mysore at the 
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instance of His Highness the Maharaja Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar, who was impressed by his “ high qualifica- 
tions and distinguished services ” and also influenced 
by the fact that he was a Mysorean. The Dewan’'s 
letter said; among other things : 

“ His Highness is confident that should you ac- 
cept the offer now made to you, you will find 
ample scope both for your energy and talents 
in developing the vast irrigation resources of 
the land of your birth. His Highness is 
aware that you attach greater importance to 
opportunities for rendering public service 
than to mere official emoluments. Such op- 
portunities will be open to you in works and 
projects which have to be carried out in 
Mysore.” 

Visvesvaraya had no intention of taking up rou- 
tine service under any Government. He therefore 
enquired if there was any assurance that the Mysore 
Government would be interested in initiating large 
schemes of technical education and industrial deve- 
lopment, and utilising his services for that purpose. 
On receiving the assurance he joined the Mysore 
service as Chief Engineer on November 15, 1909. 

At the very outset of his career as Chief Engineer, 
he received a list of names of persons to be newly 
appointed in the Public Works Department whose 
main qualifications were that they were relations of 
high officers or had recommendations from them. 
He rejected the lot and asked for a fresh list based 
on merit and qualifications. It was an innovation 
which evoked some hostility from the disappointed 
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officials, which hampered his reformative zeal. For 
instance, his attempts to introduce the Block System 
of Irrigation under the Marikanive Irrigation Dam, 
as he had done in Poona, were obstructed not only 
by the uneducated cultivators but also by the edu- 
cated and the officials. 

In pursuance of the assurance given to him as a 
condition of his appointment to Mysore service, the 
Government of Mysore appointed two committees, 
one on technical education and another for indus- 
trial development, with himself as chairman of both. 
The committee on technical education reported in 
1912. On the 10th June 1911, the Economic Con- 
ference was inaugurated by His Highness in a speech 
which expressed the plans of Visvesvaraya. ‘‘ Edu- 
cation is the sovereign remedy for all economic ills,”’ 
said His Highness, and education was therefore 
given the first place in the general programme placed 
before the Conference. Economic progress depend- 
ed on uptodate skills. ‘‘ We cannot hope to succeed 
if we continue to work with antiquated tools and 
follow old-fashioned methods.” 

In his addresses to several bodies between 1910 
and 1912 when he was Chief Engineer, Visvesvaraya 
outlined the plans for Mysore which he had formu- 
lated in the light of his comparative studies abroad. 
He showed by arrays of statistics how and in what 
respects India and Mysore were behind other coun- 
tries like Japan, Britain and America, and what 
efforts, moral and material, were necessary to forge 
ahead in agriculture and industry, education and ad- 
ministration, planning and execution. In his address 
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to the Mysore Engineers’ Association on Novem- 
ber 14, 1920, he stressed the need for engineers 
to keep abreast of the times by reading, research 
and conferences and follow the examples of the more 
advanced countries. ‘Though Mysore was blessed 
with a large number of tanks for irrigation, the use 
of the water was not economical and scientific. He 
advocated the example of Italy, where canals were 
constructed by the Government or private compa- 
nies and the control and distribution of water was 
undertaken by associations of cultivators, who en- 
gaged engineers and lawyers. ‘he more the local 
people looked after their irrigation and other needs, 
the greater would be their productive power and the 
less their dependence on the Government. Mysore 
needed more railways, more public buildings, town- 
planning and drainage and water-supply, eradication 
of malaria, cleaner and more sanitary upkeep of 
temples, bathing-ghats and open spaces, quicker 
means of transportation, and a host of other ameni- 
ties and facilities which had developed in the 
advanced countries. 

There was work for all who would put in a day’s 
honest work. No job was so humble that it should 
not be done well. ‘“ If your business is only to sweep 
a crossing, remember that it is your duty to make 
that crossing the best swept in the world.” He drew 
pointed attention to the defects of Indians, which 
had grown up with their tradition, environment and 
climate. He lamented that with Indians the charm 
of life consisted in ease, apathy and slackness. A 
keen and competent Frenchman remarked : “ Slack- 
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ness is the worst curse of the country. At first sight, 
everybody seems to be taking an active part in some 
common toil; as a matter of fact, several persons 
are looking on at the labour of one. As has been 
cynically remarked, out of five people who seem to 
be working, one is doing nothing, one is resting, one 
is looking on and another is helping the previous 
three. Everyone endeavours to escape the toll of 
toil.” He felt that unless Indians considered slack- 
ness a disgrace, there was no hope for them. And 
they must remember that character was more im- 
portant than cleverness. If he referred to their de- 
fects, it was only to spur Indians to greater activity 
and progress. Destiny was not a passive agent which 
lay in the lap of the gods but was an active instru- 
ment that lay in the hands of men to shape their ends 
as they willed. India’s watchwords should be “ in- 
vestigate, educate and organise.’’ Every speech of 
his was informative and inspiring. 

While he was Chief Engineer he initiated steps 
for the Mysore Government to build new railway 
lines and to take over the existing lines which were 
managed by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company, a British company. The latter 
proposal was strongly opposed not only by the com- 
pany, which stood to lose large profits, but also by 
the British Resident. Undaunted by such strong 
and influential opposition, Visvesvaraya persisted in 
taking the matter to the Secretary of State for India, 
London, and scored success later when he was 
Dewan. 

He took up the question of building a huge 
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reservoir by throwing a dam across the Cauvery 
River at Kannambadi to provide water for irriga- 
tion and electric power. Thanks to his studies of 
the Assuan Dam in Egypt and other experiences, he 
did not take long to draw up the project to suit local 
conditions. Its execution, however, met with diffi- 
culties, both from within and without the State. 
Some of the senior Mysore officials baulked at the 
large expenditure involved, and persuaded the 
Maharaja to hold up the project. Disappointed, 
Visvesvaraya took short leave. When questioned by 
the Maharaja, he admitted that as his schemes were 
not taken up with enthusiasm and he had only 
routine work to do, he lost interest and therefore 
wished to resign. Whereupon the Maharaja dissu- 
aded him from this step and not only offered to back 
him up in his development projects but also scrupul- 
ously kept his promise. He promptly sanctioned 
the Kannambadi Reservoir Scheme. 

But that was a partial victory. ‘The Madras Gov- 
ernment were also interested in the Cauvery waters 
for their Mettur Dam, and feared that the new dam 
in Mysore would cut into their needs and necessitate 
re-designing their dam at Mettur. ‘There was 
therefore opposition from that quarter. At the in- 
tervention of the Government of India, and Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy and Governor-General, My- 
sore was ultimately permitted to build a smaller 
dam. But confident of ultimate success, Visvesvar- 
aya adhered to his original design for a larger dam 
and won out in the end. Visvesvaraya timed the 
completion of the dam and the electric installations 
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by July 1, 1915. The Kolar Gold Fields, a British 
Company, was sceptical and proposed to build their 
own thermal electric power station. They were 
surprised and gratified when the timing was kept up. 


DEWAN OF MysorRE 

In November 1912 Visvesvaraya was invited by 
His Highness the Maharaja to accept the office of 
Dewan. He asked to be appointed to the lesser 
office of a Member of the Government and be placed 
in charge of the Development Departments concern- 
ing education, industries and the like, so that he 
could give undivided attention to them and not be 
distracted by general administrative problems. But 
on the insistence of the Maharaja he accepted the 
Dewanship, and soon welcomed it as it gave him 
even wider opportunities to further the progress of 
Mysore. His appointment as Dewan was a depar- 
ture from tradition, for the office had been held: in 
the past by members of the Civil Service. It caused 
some surprise and misgivings, particularly among 
officials, one of whom was reported to have said that 
to appoint a “ mere engineer ” as Dewan was as mad 
as putting a wood-cutter at the helm of the State ! 
But the Maharaja and the general public thought 
otherwise. The former had evidently made up his 
mind to embark on a bold policy of rapid advance- 
ment, educational, economic, industrial, agricul- 
tural and others, and saw in Visvesvaraya the best 
instrument for the purpose. ‘The general public 
saw in him the ‘coming man” who could deliver 
the goods as no other could. 
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When he took over the Dewanship Visvesvaraya 
took stock of the situation in Mysore and observed 
that the level of general education and economic 
competence was low, people lacked initiative, am- 
bition and organisation, and the leaders lacked the 
power of planning. Only one in sixteen was able to 
read and write ; cultivators were not fully employed 
and in years of scarcity were without occupation and 
hope; three-fourths of the people lived in villages 
and were dependent on agriculture and had no 
interest outside their individual households. Land- 
owners were small-holders ; business was conducted 
by petty traders and artisans, each working more or 
less for himself and without organisation and co- 
operation. When all the world was making mar- 
vellous progress, the people of India were still pur- 
suing practices two thousand years old and earning a 
miserable subsistence, ready to die like flies at the 
first occurrence of famine or pestilence. Relief 
from such depressing conditions was possible if the 
people developed self-help and co-operation and wel- 
comed progressive changes with courage and deter- 
mination and promoted education, particularly 
technical education and industrial development at a 
rapid rate, and followed the example set by Japan 
and other advanced peoples. Since nine-tenths of 
the Indian people lived in villages, Visvesvaraya 
drew up a blueprint for villages. The village should 
be the unit for economic development and should 
publish essential statistics to measure the progress 
each year, like an annual budget. If each village 
showed some little improvement the collective re- 
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sult would be large. Every village should have 
schools to educate the children, should subscribe to 
some newspapers and magazines to keep abreast of 
the times, should keep a reserve of foodgrains to last 
two years as an insurance against famine, should 
provide a subsidiary occupation to the cultivators in 
their off-season, and show some public improvement 
every year. 

Visvesvaraya pioneered planned development in 
India, to be undertaken by Government with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the people. As Dr. Gil- 
bert Slater said in his book, Southern India—lIts 
Political and Economic Problems, Visvesvaraya anti- 
cipated even the Soviet Government in drawing up 
Five-Year Plans for the productive progress of India 
in all fields. Though he gave top priority to educa- 
tion and industrialisation, he stimulated every aspect 
of life and “ hustled’”’ the people as never before. 
He emphasised the people’s part in promoting pro- 
gress. In his reply to several addresses presented to 
him by various organisations in Bangalore in De- 
cember, 1912, soon after he assumed the Dewanship, 
he noted with regret that while they told Govern- 
ment what to do, there was no offer of what the 
people were prepared to do. 

“Tn all the addresses you have been pleased to 
read to me, you state what, in your opinion, 
His Highness’s Government should do, or 
what I should do, but there is not a word said 
of what you yourselves are going to do, not 
one word even of co-operation on your part. 
I can make no promise or response on such 
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terms. If the public ask me what His 
Highness’ Government is going to accomplish 
during my term of office, I will only say it will 
depend on what the people themselves may 
help to build up.” 

He struck a new, even revolutionary note when 


he said : 


‘“ Government will be what the people make 
it ; it cannot be much in advance of the capa- 
city of the people. I attach great importance 
to the co-operation of the leaders of the pub- 
lic, each in his legitimate sphere of activity. 
We have able officers, both European and 
Indian, in the service of the State to help us, 
and if the people also give evidence of a dis- 
position to move, to awaken from the lethargy 
of years and show capacity to undertake re- 
forms and improvements, Government will be 
prepared to guide and direct their activities 
into healthy and profitable channels.”’ 

In another speech soon after, he said that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy was to help the people to help 
themselves. He recognised, however, that the cir- 
cumstances of the country were not favourable to 
rapid progress both because of internal weaknesses 
and external obstacles like the British imperial and 
economic interests. He had been in office for less 
than two years when the first World War broke out 
and the bulk of the energies of the State had to be 
diverted to the war effort. 

Within a year of taking office as Dewan, Visvesvar- 
aya had the great satisfaction of securing a notable 
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improvement in the political status of the Mysore 
State. After ruling the State directly for about 
fifty years, the British Government returned it to 
the Indian Ruler by a unilateral Instrument of 
Transfer in 1881. ‘The relations between it and 
other Indian States at the time were governed by 
bilateral treaties. Mysore wished to be placed on a 
par with other States by a treaty. Visvesvaraya took 
up the question in right earnest and secured the 
assent of the Rt. Hon. Edwin Montagu, the Under- 
Secretary of State for India, and of Lord Hardinge, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, during 
their visits to Mysore in 1913, and the welcome an- 
nouncement was made by Lord Hardinge on Nov- 
ember 6, 1913 that the Instrument of Transfer would 
be replaced by a formal treaty. His Highness the 
Maharaja handsomely acknowledged the contribu- 
tion of Visvesvaraya to the happy result. In his let- 
ter of November 22, 1913, His Highness said : 

“I take this opportunity, after the conclusion 
of the Viceroy’s visit, of expressing to you my 
sincere gratitude for all that you did in con- 
nection with the Instrument of ‘Transfer. I 
fully realise the fact that the success of my re- 
presentation to the Viceroy was in no small 
measure due to the able and convincing man- 
ner in which you put the case before him, 
and I cannot sufficiently thank you for the 
great service you have thus rendered to me 
and my State and which I shall always remem- 
ber with feelings of deep gratitude.” 

The Treaty gave full powers of internal adminis- 
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tration of the State to His Highness the Maharaja, 
and increased his powers and status, subject to the 
paramountcy of the Paramount Power, as in the case 
of other ‘Treaty States. 

To anticipate, when India became an Indepen- 
dent Democratic Republic in 1947, Mysore acceded 
to 1t and was accorded a somewhat subordinate status 
in the actual working of the Federation, which Vis- 
vesvaraya hoped would be a passing phase in the 
evolution of a new democracy. His wish has since 
been fulfilled. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

Having secured an improvement in the external 
status of the State of Mysore, Visvesvaraya turned to 
constitutional reforms within the State. If the Gov- 
ernment was to be what the people made it and need- 
ed the co-operation of the people in fuller measure, 
he felt it desirable to give larger powers to the re- 
presentatives of the people. He had watched demo- 
cratic parliaments in operation in other countries, 
where the great majority of the people were educated 
and were animated with more or less similar ideals 
and aspirations. ‘The conditions in Mysore at the 
time were somewhat different, and the questions of 
wider franchise and greater powers to representative 
institutions in the State at the time bristled with 
difficulties. In December 1912, soon after he took 
over the Dewanship, he confessed to great hesitation 
in approaching the problems of constitutional re- 
form without a thorough preliminary study, but 
promised to give his best attention to the*subject. 
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Constitutional reforms in the State were subject to 
the approval of the Paramount Power, which was 
not easily forthcoming because of their repercussions 
on British India. 

In his first address to the Mysore Legislative Coun- 
cil, on April 4, 1913, he foreshadowed reforms in the 
structure and functions of the Council and the Re- 
presentative Assembly with a view to ascertaining to 
an ever-increasing degree the wishes of the people in 
the governance of the State, and drew attention to 
the fact that with the addition of two new members 
elected by the Representative Assembly, the Legis- 
lative Council had a non-official majority, compar- 
able to similar legislatures in British India at that 
time. 

In his first address to the Mysore Representative 
Assembly, on October 11, 1913, he invited the views 
of its members on questions pertaining to its com- 
position, election, functions and procedure for the 
consideration of the Government. At the same time 
he announced that the strength of the Legislative 
Council would be increased and its members given 
the privileges of discussing the Budgets and of put- 
ting interpellations, subject to certain limitations. 
In subsequent years the franchise for the Represen- 
tative Assembly was widened and its powers were 
enhanced. With a view to enabling it to comment 
on the annual Budget before it was passed, a second 
session of the Assembly was held from 1917. ‘The 
Representative Assembly was a large body with only 
consultative powers, and some of its members were 
not familiar with the English language. For their 
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convenience an abstract of the Budget was prepared 
in Kannada. ‘The Legislative Council was a smaller 
body with powers of legislation. It had an official 
majority to start with and a non-official majority 
subsequently. 

Visvesvaraya’s intention to democratise further the 
Legislative Council and the Representative Assemb- 
ly and increase their powers was thwarted by the 
World War, which lasted for some four and half 
years of his Dewanship of six years. ‘The British 
= Government could not countenance any constitu- 

“tional reforms during the war emergency. 

Visvesvaraya liberalised the constitution and 
powers of local bodies like municipalities and dis- 
trict and taluk boards by increasing the elected ele- 
ment, by the appointment of non-officials as_presi- 
dents ‘and by organising conferences for pooling in- 
formation and experience. Village Improvement 
Committees were organised to implement improve- 
ments in their administration. 

While providing for the increased association of 
non-officials through elected bodies, Visvesvaraya felt 
the need for improving the efficiency and integrity 
of the officials and their co-operation with non-off- 
cials by the introduction of an “ efficiency audit ”, 
which he considered as necessary and important in 
India as the financial audit. The “ efficiency audit ”’ 
took continuous action to preserve discipline and 
efficiency in the Government Departments and ser- 
vice personnel, to systematise work, compile rules 
and standing orders, prepare office manuals and in- 
vestigate complaints and irregularities. 
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‘The separation of executive and judicial functions 
had long been advocated by the Indian National 
Congress in British India, but it was not taken up. 
Visvesvaraya took the initiative in Mysore and made 
the necessary arrangements to put it into operation 
in two districts to start with, but the actual imple- 
mentation took place some years later, after he had 
retired. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

The Mysore Economic Conference was par excel- 
lence Visvesvaraya’s conception and instrument of 
economic planning for Mysore, with lessons for 
India. As already stated, he started it when he was 
the Chief Engineer. He developed it when he be- 
came Dewan. ‘The Conference had three main 
committees, dealing with agriculture, industries and 
commerce, and education, with a pretty comprehens- 
ive organisation throughout the State for the collec- 
tion of statistical facts, as accurate as was then possi- 
ble, to disseminate modern information, give prac- 
tical guidance, and enthuse the people for galloping 
progress. Year after year, he presided over the meet- 
ings and assemblies organised by the Conference, 
flooded the delegates with information regarding 
India in the context of other nations, coaxed and 
cajoled, adjured and admonished, stirred and inspir- 
ed them to greater and more rapid effort towards eco- 
nomic advancement. 

He gave topmost priority to education, and of all 
grades. He was deeply impressed by the phenome- 
nal progress of education in Japan in pursuance of 
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the Code of Education promulgated by the Empe- 
ror, in which he said among other things : 

‘All knowledge, from that necessary for the 
daily life to that higher knowledge necessary 
to prepare officers, farmers, merchants, arti- 
sans, physicians, etc., for their respective voca- 
tions, is acquired by learning. — It is intended 
henceforth that education shall be so diffused 
that. there may not be a village with an ignor- 
ant family nor a family with an ignorant 
member.” | 

He was also impressed by the progress of educa- 
tion among the women of Japan and was impatient 
for similar progress in Mysore and India. He ini- 
tiated a vigorous drive for the spread of elementary 
education, the education of Harijans and of girls. 
He passed a law for compulsory primary education 
and introduced it gradually. ‘The Maharani’s Col- 
lege in Mysore was raised to a first-grade college and 
the first hostel for women students was opened in 
his time. | | | 

For technical education, he opened the Agricul- 
tural School, the Mechanical Engineering School, 
the Commercial School, the Industrial School in 
Bangalore and industrial schools in the districts. He 
promoted the Engineering College in Bangalore as 
Mysore students found. it increasingly difficult to get 
admission to engineering colleges in Madras and 
Poona. A special feature of his administration was 
the award of a large number of scholarships to enable 
promising students to go abroad, particularly to 
America, for higher technological education. 


FAMILY GROUP, ON HIS DY8TH BIRTHDAY 


FELICITATION BY THE LATE SiR MIRZA ISMAIL 
ON HIS 9STH BIRTHDAY 
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Finally came the University of Mysore. He re- 
called the large number of universities in other 
countries like Britain, America and Japan, and wish- 
ed Mysore should have at least one university. He 
referred to it in his speech on March 16, 1912 to the 
Central College, Bangalore, when he was Chief 
Engineer. It might start as an examining body and 
develop into a teaching university. His idea faced 
Opposition from influential quarters. The univer- 
sity might not be recognised by the other universities 
on the ground that its standards were not equal to 
those of the others. In fact, the Madras University 
resolutely opposed it and prejudiced the Govern- 
ment of India whose permission was necessary to 
start the Mysore University. But Visvesvaraya was 
determined and met all criticism and finally over- 
came the opposition and secured the goodwill of 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy and Governor-General, 
who gave his consent on the eve of his departure 
from India. He had the satisfaction of being re- 
sponsible for the first university in an Indian State 
at the time, which was started on July 1, 1916. His 
Highness the Maharaja, who was Chancellor, grace- 
fully acknowledged the part played by Visvesvaraya 
' in the matter. He said: 

“I feel that I should acknowledge on this occa- 
sion a debt of gratitude from myself and my 
people to Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the Dewan of 
my State. It is chiefly his patriotism, his 
enthusiasm, and his unflinching advocacy 
which converted what was once little more 
than a dream of the future into a living crea- 
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tion, and his name will always be remember- 
ed, above all others, as the man to whom our 
University owes its being ”’. 

Visvesvaraya felt that, while agriculture was the 
basic industry of Mysore, industries contributed to 
the prosperity of the people. ‘Through the Econo- 
mic Conference and the Industries Department and 
otherwise, he was responsible for starting a great 
variety of industries by Government and by the pri- 
vate sector with encouragement from the Govern- 
ment. Among them may be mentioned sericulture 
as a cottage industry, sandalwood oil factories in 
Bangalore and Mysore, the Government Soap Fac- 
tory, which manufactured among others, the famous 
sandal soap ; a metal factory, and a chrome tanning 
factory. He nationalised the existing railway sys- 
tem in the State and built new railway lines. He 
improved the hill station of Nandi, initiated the 
Century Club in Bangalore, promoted the starting of 
the Modern Hindu Hotel in Bangalore and Guest 
Quarters in Mysore, and added the New Public Off- 
ces in Bangalore. The irrigation facilities under 
the Krishnarajasagar Dam permitted the develop- 
ment of the sugar industry in Mandya. 


BHADRAVATI IRON AND STEEL Works 
Visvesvaraya realised the fundamental importance 
of iron and steel for modern industrialisation. As 
Mysore had iron ore of good quality, he was keen on 
starting a factory to manufacture iron and steel. 
But coal was not available in the State and it was un- 
economical to import it from afar. So he decided 
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to use charcoal, which could be made economically 
from the vast local forests, and adopt the methods 
followed in some parts of America and Sweden of 
substituting charcoal for coal in the iron industry. 
But as the World War was still on, the Government 
of India did not sanction his scheme. So he had to 
be content with making plans ready for implementa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

The actual construction of the Iron and Steel 
Works was begun just a few months before Visves- 
varaya retired from the Dewanship, and the project 
languished for several reasons, among them neglect, 
opposition from vested interests and the difficulty of 
securing the necessary experts. About that time the 
prices of iron had gone down to less than half what 
they were when the scheme was sanctioned. At that 
stage an S.O.S. was sent to Visvesvaraya to rescue 
it, if possible. He agreed to do his best, provided 
he was given a free hand. He took over the Chair- 
manship of the Board of Management in 1923, and 
during the six years he was in charge, he reduced the 
operation to a system, reduced the costs to the level 
originally estimated, trained a local staff and main- 
tained the production at a satisfactory level, and 
made the works pay their way! It was a great 
achievement. ‘The American consultant, who had 
earlier advised the closure of the works, cabled his 
congratulations to Visvesvaraya. The Maharaja 
said that it was an achievement which the State could 
be proud of. When he finally retired from the Iron 
and Steel Works, the Maharaja wrote a personal 
letter of appreciation and thanks, and assured him 
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that nobody appreciated his good work more than 
His Highness. ‘The American consultant. said: 
“ As to yourself, I should like to say that in my broad 
experience, I have rarely met a man for whom I 
had a deeper respect not only for his moral character 
and his ideals and earnest patriotism, but also engi- 
neering skill.” A feather in Visvesvaraya’s cap was 
that he sold Bhadravati products in the American 
market at competitive prices. 

To anticipate, Visvesvaraya was allowed a fairly 
large sum as his fee as Chairman of the Works. He 
generously handed it back to the Government with 
the request that it should be used to build and equip 
an occupational institute in Bangalore, to be named 


after the present Maharaja, His Highness Sri Jaya- 
chamaraja Wadiyar. 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT FROM DEWANSHIP 

About 1916-17 the non-Brahmin movement, 
which had started in Madras, spread to Mysore, and 
the local non-Brahmin leaders pressed that the poli- 
cies of that movement should be introduced in My- 
sore. In essence, it was that the more advanced 
community, namely the Brahmins, should be held 
back by restricting their admission to educational 
institutions and otherwise reducing their opportun- 
ities for acquiring education. Visvesvaraya was un- 
able to sympathise with this policy. He pursued a 
policy of spreading education and giving special 
scholarships to the backward communities to acquire 
education. By spreading it rapidly and by adopt- 
ing precision methods in production and industry, 
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the whole population would, in his opinion, progress 
faster. And the policy was showing results. He 
feared that by ignoring merit and capacity, produc- 
tion and efficiency would suffer. There was never 
any complaint that he favoured any particular com- 
munity. Under pressure from the non-Brahmin 
leaders, the Maharaja appointed a Committee to 
placate them. Visvesvaraya was opposed to it and 
tendered his resignation. But it was kept a closely- 
guarded secret for eight months, till he could tie up 
the loose knots and round off commitments. It was 
finally announced in December, 1918, a few days 
after the war ended. 

In laying down his exalted office, Visvesvaraya had 
the satisfaction of knowing that all the works for 
‘which he was responsible had shaped well, and all 
the criticism, which was inevitable, had been hushed 

y results which had exceeded expectations. In his 

arewell to the Secretariat on December 9, 1918, he 
claimed with justifiable pride that he had not 
deviated from the principles and policies he had 
professed when he took office and that he held the 
scales even between communities and regarded the 
welfare of the Ruler and his people as his first con- 
cern. He was painfully aware, he said, that he had 
not attained all his ideals and that all which could 
have been done was not accomplished for various rea- 
sons, some among them being the war and British 
<opposition. But it may be said of him that few at- 
tempted more, or in such unfavourable circumstan- 
io achieved more. 

Though Visvesvaraya resigned his Dewanship, he 
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continued to be held in the highest estimation by the 
Maharaja and was offered a special pension, and he 
readily responded to invitations for his services on 
subsequent occasions, as the salvaging of the Bhadra- 
vati Iron and Steel Works. He was chairman of a 
committee to design a new scheme of water supply 
to Bangalore, and of another committee for the con- 
struction of the Irwin Canals under the Krishna- 
rajasagar, and of yet another committee to enquire 
into the unfortunate disturbances in Bangalore. 

Retirement from the Mysore Dewanship did not 
reduce the intensity of his work but only enlarged 
his field. He was in great demand all over India 
for high-level consultation in designing schemes for 
water-supply, irrigation, drainage, river-training, 
etc. In 1924 he was invited by the Bombay Corpo- 
ration to suggest proposals for retrenchment of ex- 
penditure and reform of administration. He sub- 
mitted reports in 1924 and 1925, recommending re- 
ductions of expenditure of about Rs. 15 lakhs, and 
decentralisation of functions and the allocation of 
specific duties to heads of departments, the institu- 
tion of a municipal research bureau, and stricter 
control of public utilities managed by private com- 
panies. He also recommended that the public 
should be kept constantly informed of municipal 
projects and developments and frequently consulted 
by a central board, appointed by Government. 

He was invited to undertake a thorough investiga- 
tion of the financial position and general administra- 
tion of the Karachi Municipality and submitted a 
valuable report. He did somewhat similar service 
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to Baroda, Sangli, Morvi, Wankaner, Pandharpur, 
Ahmednagar, Bhopal, Mysore, Nagpur, Bhavnagar, 
Rajkot, Goa and several others. Another major 
problem which he was invited to tackle was to 
devise methods to control the periodical floods in 
Orissa. His report laid the foundation for the 
Hirakud and other dams on the Mahanadi. 
Visvesvaraya was very keen on starting the auto- 
mobile and aircraft industries in India. In 1935 he 
travelled extensively in Europe and America, visited 
several automobile and aircraft factories, discussed 
possibilities and plans with the leaders of the indus- 
tries like Henry Ford in America and Lord Austin 
in England, and helped to draw up plans to instal 
factories in India. But the Government of India 
vetoed the project, much to his disappointment. It 
was only after the Dunkirk disaster in the second 
World War that the British Government permitted 
the building of the Aircraft Factory in Bangalore and 
finally took it over as a Government concern. 
_ Visvesvaraya participated as chairman or member 
in several committees after his retirement from the 
Mysore service, some of which have already been 
mentioned. His experience as Chairman of the 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Indian Minister under the 
Montagu Constitution in 1921, was very disappoint- 
ing. The Committee consisted of ten Britishers 
and seven Indians. Visvesvaraya tried his best to 
‘secure a unanimous report, but failed as the British 
members, supported by the British Governor, Lord 
Lloyd, were opposed to higher technical education 
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for Indians, and the Indian members were in favour 
of it, and the former were in a majority. Lord Lloyd 
unsuccessfully attempted to persuade Visvesvaraya 
to fall in line with the Britishers. Not only Visves- 
varaya but also the public were sorely disappointed 
with the majority Report of the Committee. 

When the Bombay University proposed to take 
the initiative in the matter, the Bombay Govern- 
“ment appointed a committee on university reform, 
which seconded the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Technical and Industrial Education. 
Whereupon, the Bombay University decided to ap- 
point a committee, independent of the Government, 
with a smaller objective, the starting of a university 
department for chemical technology, with Visvesvar- 
aya as chairman. This committee made a unani- 
mous and favourable report, and this resulted in the 
establishment of the Bombay University Chemical 
‘Technology Institute. 

Visvesvaraya was invited to be Chairman of the 
Committee on Irrigation Policy appointed by the 
Bombay Government in 1937. Its terms of refe- 
rence were comprehensive and its report was practi- 
cally unanimous. It recommended among other 
things the introduction of the “ block system” of 
irrigation, meetings and conferences to bring offi- 
cials and cultivators together for mutual explana- 
tions and understanding, and to provide for continu- 
ous study and research by the institution of a pro- 
vincial irrigation board and an irrigation research 
bureau. Most of the recommendations were accept- 
ed by the Bombay Government. 
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He was appointed a member of the New Delhi 
Enquiry Committee in 1922 to report on the deve- 
lopment of the new capital. He was appointed 
Chairman of the Indian Economic Enquiry Com- 
mittee in 1925 to report on the availability and ade- 
quacy of statistical material to assess the economic 
conditions of the various classes of the people of 
India. ‘The Committee recommended a regular 
economic survey to collect the relevant facts to facili- 
tate the formulation of economic policies. Its Bri- 
tish member submitted a dissenting note. It was ob- 
vious that the committee was not appointed with 
any serious and sincere purpose but only as a politi- 
cal sop to discourage agitation. 

In 1926 he was appointed a member of the Back 
Bay Enquiry Committee to enquire into the history 
of the inception and operation of the Back Bay Re- 
clamation Scheme, about which there was much pub- 
lic agitation at the time and serious allegations were 
made against the Government, including the British 
Governor, Lord Lloyd. ‘The Committee recom- 
mended the abandonment of further reclamation, 
the curtailment of some projected works, and the 
development of the areas already reclaimed. ‘The 
Government did not come out in shining colours. 

The Bombay Government appointed in 1929 a 
small committee of two Indian engineers, of which 
Visvesvaraya was the senior, to report on the com- 
plaints regarding the operation of the Sukkur Bar- 
rage in Sind. They accepted the Committee's report 
and implemented it in the next ten years. 

Science, pure and applied, was of special interest 
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to Visvesvaraya. He was connected with the Indian 
Institute of Science from its very inception in several 
capacities, and was the Chairman of its Court from 
1938 to 1947. He was largely responsible for secur- 
ing closer co-operation between pure and applied 
science in the Institute, and for creating several new 
Departments. In 1923 he presided over the Tenth 
Session of the Indian Science Congress in Lucknow. 

In the industrial field, he was a Director of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company for twenty-eight years, 
from 1927 to 1955. He is the Founder and conti- 
nuing President of the All-India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation. In 1946 he had a delegation to Bri- 
tain and America and visited several factories, in- 
cluding automobile and aircraft units, power sta- 
tions and the Tennessee Valley Authority, and on 
returning to India published a valuable report of 
nearly three hundred pages. 

Visvesvaraya delivered convocation addresses to 
the Andhra University in 1931, the Banaras Univer- 
sity in 1937, the S.N.D.T. Women’s University in 
1940, and the Mysore University in 1948, and hon- 
oured the Universities of Bombay, Mysore, Banaras, 
Andhra, Calcutta, Patna, Allahabad and Jadhavapur 
by accepting honorary degrees in different years. In 
1958, he was awarded the Durga Prasad Khaitan 
Memorial Gold Medal by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. He has been a member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London, and a member of the 
Institute of Consulting Engineers, Calcutta, and a 
Fellow of the Institute of Town Planners, India, and 
other learned bodies. 
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While Visvesvaraya’s main interests have been the 
promotion of economic development and all that 
contributes to it, he took part in political problems 
when he was free to do so, after his retirement from 
Government service in Bombay and Mysore, and he 
was a keen student of political affairs right through. 
When Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and Mr. E. S. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, visited 
India in 1917 to study the political situation and 
make recommendations for political advance, Visves- 
varaya suggested that the Indian Princes should be 
associated with the Second Chamber. Montagu 
noted in An Indian Diary that Visvesvaraya was 
right in making the suggestion and Chelmsford was 
wrong in opposing it. It is interesting to note that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms recommended the creation of a 
Council of Princes as a permanent consultative body, 
with provision for joint consultations between it 
and the Council of State. Later, in 1920, Montagu 
invited Visvesvaraya to join the Council of the Sec- 
retary of State for India, but he declined the offer as 
he had made other plans. 

In 1921 Visvesvaraya was drawn into British 
Indian politics. The Prince of Wales was invited 
to visit India by the Viceroy, Lord Reading. Mah- 
atma Gandhi, who was organising civil obedience, 
called for a boycott of the Royal visitor. “The situa- 
tion became both delicate and explosive. With a 
view to easing it, some leaders in British India pro- 
posed to wait in deputation on the Viceroy and per- 
suade him to call a round table conference. Visves- 
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varaya joined it. On its failure to achieve its objec- 
tive, an All-Parties Conference was convened in 
Bombay, which Mahatma Gandhi was persuaded to 
attend. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, who had recently re- 
signed in protest from the Government of India, was 
chosen to preside over it. He left the conference on 
the second day as he disapproved of some resolutions. 
In the emergency Visvesvaraya was prevailed upon 
to take the chair, and he conducted the rest of the 
proceedings. ‘The conference appointed a commit- 
tee to conduct negotiations with the Viceroy for a 
round table conference, and Visvesvaraya was its 
chairman. When the negotiations fell through, the 
committee faded away. 

Visvesvaraya presided over the South India States 
Peoples’ Conference in 1929 in Trivandrum, and 
recommended that in any proposed constitutional 
reforms the interests of the Princes and the peoples 
of the Indian States should be safeguarded. 

Economic development through industrialisation 
on a planned basis has all along been the principal 
objective of Visvesvaraya. It has been the constant 
refrain of all his speeches and addresses, particularly 
when he was Chief Engineer and Dewan of Mysore. 
He drove his theme home with an imposing array of 
the best comparative statistics from all countries 
(that he could gather at the time, and capped it with 
the slogan: “ Industrialise or Perish”. After his 

| retirement from Mysore service, he gave a connected 
and comprehensive survey and suggestions in his 
books, Reconstructing India, published in 1920 by 
P. S. King and Son, London, and Planned Economy 
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for India, published in 1934 by the Bangalore Press, 
Bangalore. As has been said already, he was the 
pioneer of planned economy. He advocated a ten- 
year plan for India as a whole and five-year plans for 
the then British Indian Provinces and Indian States, 
which he elaborated in his Planned Economy for 
India, which was written when India was still a 
dependency of Britain and her industrial advance- 
ment was frowned upon by British interests. 

The aims and procedures advocated by Visvesvar- 
aya decades ago are still relevant. He wished to 
make the Indian the equal of his compeer in Ame- 
rica, Europe and Japan as a citizen, as a national and 
as an international personality in the shortest possi- 
ble time. He displayed his optimism when he said 
in 1934 that India was, as never before, to advance 
to the front with a bound. In eloquent and moving 
words he pleaded for economic councils which could 
command national confidence, which would listen 
and be listened to with respect throughout the coun- 
try, which would keep in touch with the masses and 
inspire them to self-improvement. 

“A conscious will, a completed design and a 
capacity to circumvent seeming difficulties is 
what we expect from the Economic Councils 
charged with the high duty of furthering na- 
tional well-being for national ends.” 

He said further : 

“In accomplishing this aim and end—the end 
and aim of regenerating the national will for 
accomplishing national well-being — India 
will be acting not only for herself but also for 
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the world at large. An India economically 
strong—that is industrially efficient, educa- 
tionally high and in collective co-operative 
effort thoroughly modernised—would prove a 
source of strength in the new stage of human 
development itself. That stage is now com- 
ing and it cannot, indeed, be long delayed. 
The age of new Capitalism—of balance, order 
and discipline, of co-operation within and 
between nations—is fast on us and it is the 
duty of India to shed her age-long apathy, defi- 
ciencies and defects, and evolve a Plan of 
work that will help her to retain the best fea- 
tures of the individualism to which she has 
long been so deeply attached and yet build up 
to advantage that system of collective effort 
without which economic salvation today is all 
but impossible. ‘To solve this problem of 
problems, the ideals of sacrifice, surrender and 
service should be accepted in the place of 
mere individual gain, personal profit and sin- 
gle objective. ‘That is the role that awaits 
new India.” 

Such is his message of economic advance based on 
ethical foundations. Such is Visvesvaraya: unique, 
one without a second. It is said in ancient Indian 
lore that an ocean can be compared only with itself 
and the Himalayas with themselves, and with no 
other. Visvesvaraya can be compared only with 
himself, for there is no other like him. He is a rare 
combination of ancient Hindu Bhishma and modern 
American Ford. 


Books by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 


Soe of Sir M. Visvesvaraya, (Dewan of Mysore) 
— (1910-11 to 1916-17), Vol. I. Printed at the 
Government Press. 


Reconstructing India by Sir M. Visvesvaraya pub- 
lished by P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, 
Westminster, London. 


Planned Economy for India by Sir M.V., printed at 
the Bangalore Press, Lake View, Mysore Road, 
Bangalore. 


A.-I.M.O.—Rapid Development of Industries (Report 
of the delegation which visited the industrially 
developed countries of the West). (1946-47). 


Memoirs of my Working Life by Sir M.V., printed 
at the Caxton Press, Frere Road, Bombay. 


Sayings—Wise or Witty. Compiled by Sir M. Visves- 
varaya, printed at the Bangalore Press, Ban- 
galore. 


A Brief Memoir of My Complete Working Life by 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya. Printed at the Govern- 
ment Press, Bangalore. 


Government Committee Reports 


Technical and Industrial Education Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay with Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya as Chairman. 


ESI/ 


1920 


1934 


1947 


1951 


1957 


1959 


1921 
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City of Bombay—Municipal Retrenchment and Re- 
form—Retrenchment Adviser Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
—Report—Preliminary Report. 


City of Bombay—Municipal Retrenchment and Re- 
form. Final Report by Sir M. V. 


Indian Economic Enquiry Committee appointed by 
the) Government of India with Sir M. Visvesvar- 
aya. Chairman’s Report. 


Karachi Municipal Finances and Administration—A 
Survey and Recommendations by Sir M. Visves- 
varaya. 


City of Bombay—Corporation Resolution on Final 
Report. 


Report on the Lloyd Barrage & Canals Project in 
Sind by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.I.E., M.1.C.E., and 
Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, F.c.H., appoint- 
ed by the Government of Bombay. 


Disturbances in Bangalore City (July 1928) Report of 
the Committee of Enquiry appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
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Report of the Committee appointed by the Academic 
Council, University of Bombay—Scheme for a 
University Department of Chemical Technology 
at Matunga (Bombay ). 


Report of the Irrigation Inquiry Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of Bombay|with Sir M. Vis- 
vesvaraya as Chairman. 
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Report of the Board of Engineers appointed by the 
Governments of Madras and Hyderabad for settle- 
ment of certain disputed points in the design and 
construction of the Tungabhadra Dam. With Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya as Chairman. October 


In 1952, the Government of India (Railway Board) 
appointed Sir M. Visvesvaraya as Chairman of a 
Committee to select a proper site for a new 
railway bridge crossing’ the Ganges in Bihar. 
Report. 


Pamphlets by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
Proposals for an Automobile Factory in Bombay— 


April 1936—Reprinted in Government Press, 
Bangalore. 


Proposed Occupational Institute in Bangalore—Pre- 
liminary note by Sir M. Visvesvaraya—Printed in 
_Government Press, Bangalore. September 


Village Industries Handbook Part I 
Village Industries Handbook Part II 


Rural Industrialization Scheme in Mysore : 


Proposed extension to entire State 
Rural Industrialization Scheme in Mysore Aug. 
Rural Industrialization Scheme in Mysore Aug. 
Rural Industrialization Scheme in Mysore April 
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by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 


Proposals for an Automobile Factory in Bombay, 
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Proposals for an Automobile Factory in’Bombay, 
printed in Commercial Press, Bombay.) © bs id 193¢ 

Proposals fe an Ateonibblien Factory in big 
printed in Bangalore Press—Note Il... . 1938 


Government & Automobile Industry in India by Sir: 11! 
M. Visypsvaraya—Govennment of India's;::Com: 
munique examined. Printed at the Bangalore 
Press, Bangalore. cenit oghtr’ gale 9a0 

Automobile Industry in Bombay—Latest Phase of the 

Project. Printed in Trmes’of India ‘Press, Bom- 

bay. | ae | 1940 


The Indian Autonidbile Co., Ltd..+An Explanatoty 
‘'“!: Note—Printed at the Government Press, ‘Barr: 
galore. ry oie 4 oe April 1941 
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Indian Automobile Factory sctigeié’_ovbeninnbrit of 
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Development of Heavy Industries in Provinces—Pro- 
posals by the A.-I.M.O. 1945 


Village Industrialization (A scheme for developing 
industries suitably grouping villages ). April 1945 


Rapid Development of Indian Industries (Report of 
the delegation which visited the industrially deve- 
loped countries of the West. 1946-47). June 1947 


Industrialization Scheme for Rural Areas. May 1949 


Village Industries Handbook.—Industrialization 
Scheme for Rural Areas (Small-scale or Minor 
Industries ). October 1949 


Industrialization Scheme in Two Parts. 1949 


A Comprehensive Administrative System for Indus- 
tries in the Indian Union. March 1953 


Nation Building Plan for India. April 1957 


Other pamphlets by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 


Rural Industrialization in India— 
An outline of a scheme. 1931 


Unemployment in India—Its Causes and Cure. 
September 1932 


Nation Building—A Five-Year Plan for the Provinces. 1937 


District Development Scheme 
(Economic progress by forced marches ). 1939 
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